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` FRESH LIGHT ON THE POST-ASOKAN 
HISTORY OF KAUSAMBI 


K. D. BAJPAI 


Kaugambi (now Kosam in the Allahabad district), the 
capital of the Vatsa kingdom, finds numerous references in 
ancient Indian literature. Its name occurs in several historical 
inscriptions, sealings and coins found at Kosam and in the region 
around. A large number of sculptural and architectural 
remains, terracotta figurines and other relics eloquently speak 
of Kaugambi as a great centre of art in northern India, parti- 
cularly during the period between the third century B. С. and 

«е sixth century A. D. Prior to this period, during the days 
of the Buddha, Udayana was the ruler of Vatsa, who married 
Vasavadatta, the beautiful daughter of king Pradyota of 
Ujjayint In the Maurya period, Kausambi again came to 
prominence, АёоКа, the great Maurya emperor, had a liking 
for Kaus$ámbi. This flourishing town was situated on the main 
trade-route joining Pataliputra and Sravasti in the north with 
Vidisà and Ujjayini in the south. Абока erected an inscribed 
pillar at Kaugambi (which is in situ). The capital and other 
remains of an Agokan pillar are reported to have recently 
been unearthed. 


After Agoka’s death the Maurya empire was disintegrated, 
Pushyamitra бийда, who killed the last Maurya ruler Brihad- 
ratha, succeeded in occupying a considerable portion of the 
Maurya empire in the north. Sooner or later, Pushyamitra seems 
to have shifted his capital from Pataliputra to Kaugambi 
Kaugambi since then came to occupy an important political 
position, which continued till the rise of the Guptas. 


After the death of Pushyamitra or during his last days the ` 
байра empire seems to have been divided (among his sons) 
into several independent kingdoms. These kingdoms were: 

- (1) Pataliputra or Magadha, (2) Kaugambi or Vatsa (including 
sometime major parts of south-western Magadha and parts of the 
southern Atavika territory), (3) Vidiga or Dagarna, (4) Ayodhya 
or north Kosala, (5) Ahichchhatra or north Pafichala, and - 
(6) Mathura or Sürasena. These kingdoms were related among 
themselves, as is borne out by inscriptional evidence, particularly 
in the cases of Kaugambi, Mathura and Pafichala. 


1. No epigraphic or other records of Pushyamitra or his immediate 
successors are known from Pagaliputra or thereabout. They аге, 
however, known from the region between Ayodhya and Bharhut. 
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Pushyamitra's eldest son Agnimitra is known to have made 
Vidiga as his head-quarter!. From there he could look after 
not only Dagarna and western Malwa, but also the southern 
region upto Vidarbha. Agnimitra’s son Vasumitra is credited 
with having defeated the Yavanas (Greeks) on the bank of 
the Sindhu (tributary of the Chambal river). But it appears 
that soon after, the Scythians started their inroads on Malwa 
from the Saurashtra side. These foreigners could not be 
checked and eventually they succeeded in occupying a part of 
the western Malwa during the reign of the later Suügas.! 
Agnimitra and his successors could rule over Vidisà for a period 
of about 76 years. The last ruler Devabhüti was killed by 
Капув? Vasudeva. The latter and his three successors held 
parts of the Vidiga region for a period of only 45 years according 
to the Puranas. The Kanvas were succeeded by the Sátas 
vahanas in the eastern Malwa, е 


The cases of other territories in the north were somewhat 
different. 1n sofor as Magadha is concerned, we have so far 
been able to get the names of only a few kings! with Mitra- 
ending names, assignable to the period between Ist cent. B. C. 
and 2nd cent. A.D. It seems that there was no Mitra dynasty as 
such in Magadha which could have continued its rule for a 
considerable time. I think that major parts of Magadha were 
under the rulers of-Kaugambi,’ whose coins and inscriptions are 
known from various parts of Bihar also. My contention is that 
Bahasatimitra of Kharavela's Hathigumpha inscription is no 
other than the Brihaspatimitra of the Kaugambi coins, (known 
in quite large number). This Bahasatimitra is called ‘Magadha- 


" ^ 


1.  Vidifi having been made the headquarter of the main бийба line, it 
was probably in the fitness of things that Antialkides, the Greck ruler 
cf Taxila, sent his ambassador Heliodorus to Vidiga and not to any 
other capitals, such as Ahichchhatra, Mathura or Kausambi Besides 
Agnimitra and Vasumitra, the other rulers of the Vidisa house bearing 
Mitra-ending names are Vajramitra, Revatimitra and Venimitra. 
The last two are known from the Bharhut inscriptions. 

2 Recently some coins, bearing apparently Scythian names and assign- 
able to the later half of the 2nd cent. B.C. and early Ist cent. B.G., 
have been acquired from Ujjain. This and the literary references, such 
as those of the Kalakacharyekathanaka, tend to prove the occupation of 
the Ujjayini region by the Sakas before 57 B.C, Е 

3. Copper coins from Kaugambi bearing the legend ‘Kanvasya? may be 
assigned to the Kiinva dynasty. 

4. E.g. King Visanghamitra known from the Kailvan (dist. Patna) stone 
inscription dated the year 108 (186 A. D.), Indian Archaeology-A Review, 
1955-6, p. 29, pl. XLIV, B. The Bodbgaya railing inscriptions gives ` 
us the names of kings Brahmamitra and Indragnimitra. But these 
were not the rulers of Magadha (see my paper in. JNSI, XXVI, I) 

5. See my paper ‘Agnimitra of the Vaisali sealing’, JUPHS (N: 5.), 
IX, pt. 2, pp. 87-9. 

6. Brihaspatimitra of the Mora (Mathura) brick inscription also seems 
to be the same ruler of Kauégambj. i 
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таја’ in Kharavela’s inscription, alluding thereby to the wide 
influence of the Kaugambi dynasty including Magadha. It 
should be borne in mind that Magadha of the period under 


review has not given any typical regional coinage as is the сазе... 


with Pafichala, Mathura or Kaugambi. 


The reigning period of each of the three dynasties of 
Ayodhya, Ahichchhatrá and Mathura seems to have spread over 
several hundred years. Majority of the rulers of these families 
bore Mitra-ending names as is clear from their coins and 
inscriptions. 


The case of Kaugambi is, however, different. Here we get 
almost a continuous chain of rulers from about the middle of 
the 2nd century В. С. (or earlier) upto the conquest and occu- 

pation of the region by Samudragupta in the middle of the 4th 
*' cent. A. D.* The main points pertaining to the political history 
of Kaugambi during this long period are briefly given below. 


The first probable ruler occupying the throne of Kaugambi 
about the middle of the second cent. В. C. was Suhgavarma. 
One of his copper coins, bearing the legend ‘Sugavamasa’ in the 
АёоКап Brahmi script and the figure of a horse standing before 
yūpa with some other symbols, has recently been brought 
to light by the author. The coin is in the collection of Sri 
Janeshwardas of Allahabad, who acquired it from Kausambi.' 
The epithet Susiga’ in his name, no doubt, shows his affiliation 
with the Suhga house of Pushyamitra. Мо less significant is the 
horse standing before a yüpa on this coin, especially when we 
recollect that Pushyamitra Sufga is credited with having perfor- 
med two A$vamedha sacrifices. All the same, at the present 
state of our knowledge it is not easy to equate Suigavarma 
with Pusyamitra or any other known ruler of the latter's family. 


Other early rulers of the Kausümbi house known to us are 
Angaraja and Dhanabhiti. These names, along with a few, 
others of the family, occur in the Bharhut inscriptions referring 
to the gifts made by king Dhansbhüti. According to the 


17 See Allan, BMC, Ancient India, pp. 185-39 ; 169-75; 192-204 and 
respective Plates. 

2 Although the number of the Pafichtla kings known to us now is quite 
large (see my paper in 7NVSI, XXIV, рр. 9-19; pl. І), the same cannot 
be said of Pafichala. 

8. ‘Coin of king Sungavarma from Kausambi? (Indian Numismatic Chro» 
nicle, Patna, по, 5). 

4, А coin of king Vishnudeva bearing similar features has been assigned 

d by Allan (BMC, Апе. Ind. p. 147, pl XTX. 13) to the house of Kanauj(?). 
In fact this latter king also belongs to the Kausambi house. I have 
Shown ((JNSI, XXVI, p, 5-6) that there was по independent Mitra 
dynasty at Kanauj. . 
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inscription No. I, incised on the pillar of the eastern gateway 
of Bharhut, “the gateway was caused to be made by Vátsiputra 
Dhanabhiiti, son of Gotiputra Agaraja (Afgaraja) and grandson 
of king Gargiputra Vi$vadeva, within the dominion of the 
Suhgas"! 


I take that Vigvadeva, Afgaraja and Dhanabhüti belonged 
to the Suhga house of Kausambi. They were probably the 
descendants of king Suigavarma referred to above. The ruling 
house of Kausambi lent its patronage to the stupa at Bharhut 
which was located in their territory. 


Cunningham had announced the discovery of two coins of 
king Agaraja, the father of Dhanabhüti Recently more coins 
of this king from Kausambi bearing thé name Agarajusa (exactly 
as on the Bharhut inscription) have been brought to light? 
They are of various sizes and weights, showing the important *e 
position of the ruler? vs 


‘I identify Agaraju of the Bharhut inscriptions with Agaraju 
of the coins. The paleography goes in support of this theory. 
This king may have ruled over Kausambi about 125 B. C. 


We now come to king Dhanabhüti, the son of Aigaraja. 

From the Bharhut inscriptions Nos, 1,2 and 1034 and the 

. Mathura pillar inscription of Dhanabhüti (II) We can form a 
а geneology as under : : 
Gargī 


Viśvadeva = Gaupti 
Agaraju = Vātsī 
Dhanabhütiz Nagarakshita (?) 
Vadhapala 
Dhanabhüti (II) of Mathura. 


1. Baruaand Sinha, Bharhut Inscriptions, pp. 1-2. ; Cunningham, Stipa of 
Bharhut, pp. 16-17, pl. LIIL 

2. Cunningham, Ibid, p. 17; FNSI, IV, pp. 187-8; XXII, pp. 131.33, 
plVI,21. The reading Agarajusa is quite clear on some coins in the 
author's possession and in the collection of Sri Janeshwardas of 
Allahabad. 

3. The name Angaraja, (I prefer it to Agraraja; cf. Vaügapüla of 
Pafichala) itself possibly implies his sovereignty over the Айра 
kingdom. The contemporary Айда is not known to have any Janapada 
coinage of its own, f 

4, Barua and Sinha, Bharhut Inscriptions (pp. 1-3, 30-31), 

5. Cunningham, Of. cit. pp. 16, 130, pl, LIIL 
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Iam unable to accept the dates assigned to the above by 
Cunningham.! -To me it seems that Dhanabhiiti I flourished a 
little before 100 B. C., when the eastern gateway at Bharhut 
was erected? : . 


Fortunately for us, а clay seal of Dhanabhüti has recently 
been obtained from Kaugambi by Sri Janeshwardas, who has 
kindly permitted me to publish it. The seal with a decorated 
and holed knob is 4.4 cm. high and the diameter ОЁ its circular 
bottom is 4.00 cm. The bottom bears a Swastika and another 
symbol (which: seems to be a combination of Indradhwaja and 
taurines). The Brahmi legend written almost in the centre is 
Dhanabhütisa.? | 

On а close comparision of the characters on this seal with 
those occurring on the Bharhut inscriptions of Dhanabhüti 
(Nos. 1. and 103) cited above, I noticed a remarkable similarity. 
I have, therefore, no doubt that this seal from Kaugambi can 
be attributed to king Dhanabhüti of the Bharhut inscriptions, 
whom I take to be the ruler of Kausambi. 


, The other post-Agokan rulers of Kausambi with non-Mitra- 
ending names аге Vavaghosa, Asvaghosa, Jyeshthagupta, 
P arvata, Indradeva, Vishnudeva, and Dhanadeva, etc. Their 
period ranges between Ist cent. В. С. and 2nd cent. A.D. 


Regarding the Mitra kings of Kaugambi, Allan mentioned 
only four kings in his Catalogue‘ Prof. A. S. Altekar brought 
to light the names of eight more Mitra (and several non-Mitra) 
rulers of Kausambi5 In my list of the Kaugambi Mitra 
kings there are now 25 rulers. Some of these are known to 
us from inscriptions also.” These Mitra kings ruled over the, 
Vatsa kingdom from the 2nd cent. B.C. to the 2nd cent. A. D., 
though not necessarily in actual succession to each other, as 
all of the Kaugambi rulers falling under the period did not, 
bear Mitra-ending names, 


1. Of. cit, p. 16, 130. 
2. Cf. p Proceedings of the 4th Oriental Conference (Allahabad, 1928), 
р. -92, 

3. This interesting seal of Dhanabhüti will shortly be published by the 

author, 

4 Ор. cit, Intro, pp. XCVI-XCVIIL; pp. 150-54. Allan has wrongly 
attributed (Of. cit, p. 172; pl. XXV. 8-11) the coins of Gomitra of 
Kaugambi to Gomitra II of Mathura. 

JINSI, IV, pp. 1-16 ; 133-145 and plates. 

Of these coins, those of Ióvaramitra, Ramamitra, and Priyamitra have 
already been published by me (JNSI, XV, p. 44-5, pl. IT, 5-6; XXII, 
р. 131, pl. VI, 18-19.). The coins of the rest will be published soon. 

7. Eo Brihaspatimitra, Varunamitra, divamitra, Pothamitra and 

evamitra. | 
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The Mitras seem to have been succeeded by the Maghas. 
The first Magha ruler Bhimasena extended his authority from 
Kaugambi to Bandhogarh (in the Shahdol district of Madhya 
Pradesh). Nine Magha rulers are mentioned in the Puranas, 
but their number as now known from coins and inscriptions is 
more than nine.! 


The Mitras and the Maghas of Kaugambi were independent 
rulers and they did not bear allegience to any foreign power. 
The theory advanced by certain scholars that the Kaugambi 
region for a considerable time remained under the supremacy 
of the Kushanas, has been refuted by the author.? 


Kaugambi continued to maintain her independent status: 
right upto about the middle of the 4th century A. D., when 
it was conquered and annexed by Samudragupta to his empire. 
The contemporary ruler of Vatsa defeated by the Gupta, 
monarch was probably Rudradeva, who is known to us from 
some copper coins? and a clay seal from Jhiisi near- Allahabad. 


1. Fora detailed study of the Maghas and the related kings see my 
paper ‘The Maghas of Kausambi and South Kosala and the Allied 
реше published in Indian Numismatic Chronicle, YII, pt. I (1962), 
pp. 11-21. : 

2. Ta. 

“8. See JNSI., XI, p. 13-14, pl. III, 6. The name on the coin is 
Srirudra, Subsequently a few more coins of this ruler have been 
found at Кашаты. 


THE AGNIMITRA PROBLEM 
K. D. BAJPAI 


[ Plate VII ] 


Several kings bearing the name Agnimitra are known to 
us in ancient Indian history. They are assignable to a period 
between the second century B. C. and the first century A. D. 
The following rulers bear this name: 


1. The second Suhga ruler, son of Senapati Pushyarmitra. 
2. A ruler of the Pafichala dynasty, known from coins." 


3. A ruler of Kaugambi, known from coins and a brick 
inscription in the Allahabad Museum.? 


4. Agnimitra of the Vaigali sealing. 
5. Indragnimitra known from Bodhgayà railing inscriptions. 


It is proposed to discuss here the possibility of identifica- 
tion of these rulers.? 


In so far as Agnimitra, the son and successor of Pushya- 
mitra Suüga, is concerned we have some interesting literary 
data regarding him indicating that he was a ruler of the Vidisa 
region. But the epigraphic or numismatic evidences are silent 
about him. The coins known from Pafichala or Kaugambi 
bearing the name Agnimitra cannot be attributed to him with 
any degree of certainty.’ 


The Pafichala king Agnimitra is known to us from his 
numerous coins, usually found in Ahichhatra and the region 
around, These coins can be classified under the following types.* 


1. дп, BMC, AI, pp. CXVII, 199-201, pl. XXVIII, 8-14; XLVI, 
15-16. 

2. Ibid, рр. XCVI, 153, pl. XX,5; XXVIII, 15; JUPHS, ІХ, (1961), 
pp. 87-89. 

8. ER. Roy, JBRS, 1959, pp. 313-17; K.D. Bajpai, JUPHS, IX 
(1961), pp. 87-89. . 

4. B.M. Barua, Gaya and Buddhagaya (Calcutta, 1934), pp. 67-69 ; 119-21. 

5. The coin bearing the name Suügavarmi, recently identified by the 
author in the collection of Sri Janeshwardas of Allahabad, cannot 
be ascribed to Agnimitra, See my paper in Indian Numismatic 
Chronicle, Patna, no. 5. 

6. Allan (Of. cit.) has described only two of the above types (I and IIT). 
Under the third type 2 coins are described and illustrated by him 
(Plate XLVI, 16 and 15). He wrongly thinks that the countermark 
on coin по, 15 (ibid, p. 210) is a lion figure. In fact it isa standing 
female figure, of this type some more clear- specimens are now 
known, Ж 
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Type 1: The obverse bearing the three Pafichala symbols and 


the name Agnimitrasa, and the reverse a male figure 
(probably Agni) with flaming hair, standing on a 
platform between two pillars. 


Type II : Fire altar and Trisüla-cum-parasu Type—This type 


has not so far been duly noticed by scholars. 
Two coins of this type in the author's collection are 
described below : 


(A) Copper with traces of silver plating, round 0*5" ; wt. 


20-5 grains. (РІ, VII. 1) 


Qbv, Above, traces of the three Pafichala symbols. 


Below Brahmi legend Agnimitrasa. 


Rev, Over a railed platform in the centre, fire altar with 


three flames (representing the three Fires). To its 
left, trident with axe. To right, a long staff, pro- 
bably indicating a dhwaja. (On some coins an 
arrow pointing downwards is seen attached to 
the dhwaja).? 


[B] Copper, round .575”, wt. 26.00 grains (Pl VIL 2) 


Obv, Above, traces of the Pafichala symbols. Below in 


the centre, legend Г.А] gnimitrasya, 


Rev, Fire altar on a railing. To left trigiila-cum-parasu, 


To right arrow. 


The Brahmi script of these coins seems to be of the first’ 
century A. D. In spite of the slight variations in the forms of 
the name, there is no doubt that the issuer of both the types 
mentioned above was one and the same Pafichala ruler? 


Туре-НІ: Counter-mark of the female figure (goddess) over the 


Panchala symbols-On such coins we have the figure of 
. a standing female imposed on the Pafichala symbols. 


1. Allan, ibid, pl. XXVIII, 8-14, 


3. 


The occurrence of the trident-cum-axe symbol and the banner on 
these coins can be compared with the Udumbara coins (Allan, ibid, 
рр, 122-3, pl. XV) and some copper coins of the Kushina king 
Wima Kadphises, Cf, the altar and the trident-axe symbols on the 
wae (Allan, Catalogue of the Gupta Coins, pl. I. II. УП; 
, 8 
In JNSI, XXIV (1962), р. 12, a coin of this ruler was wrongly 
attributed to king A$vamitra by the author, The second letter was 
by mistake read ав $va instead of gni. The mistake has now been 
oe by me after the examination of several clear coins of thia 
үре, : 
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The name, of the king is written as usualon the 
obverse, and the reverse is similar to that of type! I. 
On some coins of Bhünumitra also we notice a similar 
countermark.? | 


Type-IV : One (ог more) taurine symbol with two vertical 
strokes attached to it below, replacing the Paüchala, 
symbols, One such speciman is described here: 
Copper, round, 0.5”, wt. 27.50 grains, (РІ. VII, 3) 


Obv.  Atthe topand inthe centre, taurine, each with 
two vertical strokes below. At bottom legend 
[A ]gnimitasa. 


Rev, Blurred. 


, Coming to the coins of Agnimitra of Kausámbi* we notice 
ethat copper coins of various denominations were issued by him. 
The usual features of these coins are: 


Obv. Tree in railing, Indradhwaja and a few other 
symbols with the ruler’s name Agimitasa. 


Rev. Bull, Hill on a railed platform, nandipada and 
' cross-and-ball symbols. 


On some coins of this ruler we also notice a countermark 
in the shape of a taurine. The name Agnimitra with the title 
raño occurs in a brick inscription obtained from Kaugambi and 
now preserved in the Allahabad Museum. I have identified this 
ruler with his namesake, the issuer of the Kaugambi coinage.’ 


The name Agnimitra also occurs on a clay sealing recovered 
from the Vaigali excavations. Looking to the paleography and 
the common symbols I have identified Agnimitra of this sealing 
with the Kaugambi® king of that name. 


Regarding the names of the two rulers, Brahmamitra . 
and Indragaimitra of the Bodhagaya railing pillars, I had 
advanced a surmise that these were the rulers of Kaugambi.’ 
From the coins we know of a Brahmamitra of Kausimbi and 


1. Allan, Op. cit, pl. XLVI, 15 and 16. 

2. Vincent Smith, LMC, Vol. I, p. XXIII, 3. 

3. See 7NS1, ПІ, pp. 80-81. 

4. Cunningham (Coins af Ancient India, p. 83, pl. VIT, 16) wrongly 
describes a coin of Agnim:tra of Kausümbi along with those of the 
Paüchala ruler of that name, But the coin-types of the two are diffe- 
rent from each other, 

5. JUPHS, IX, pp. 87-9. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. 
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another from Mathura, the latter having issued a much 
larger number of coins. In so far as the names Indramitra 
and Agnimitra are concerned, both these are known from the 
Pafichala dynasty. From  Kausámbi we know of an 
Agnimitra, but no Indramitra is known so far from there. One 
of the Bodhagaya inscriptions (No. 9 of Barua) calls Indagimitra 
as son of Kausiki (Kosikiputrasa). We are familiar with such 
metronymics in the cases of several Mitra rulers and the 
Maghas of Kaugambi (cf. Gagzputa, Vaciputa, etc.). This gives 
weight to my supposition that the two rulers mentioned in the 
Bodhgaya inscription may have belonged to the Kausambi 
house. All the same, the possibility cannot be ruled out that : 
the two rulers in question may have belonged to the Mathura 
and Pafichala houses respectively. Ifthe latter supposition is 
correct then in that case the name Zndragnimitra may be taken 
to mean Agnimitra, the son of Indramitra.? ЕС" 


1. Allan, ВМС, АІ, pl. XIX, 11; XXV, 12-14; Smith, Ор. cit, 
pl. XXIII 5, Allan has assigned the previous Brahmamitra 
to the house of Kanauj But in my opinion he belonged 
to the Kaugambi house. 

2, I find it difficult to agree with Barua Op. cit, page, 75), and with Н.С. 
Raichaudhury (PHAI, pp. 325 ff.) that after the fall of the dynasties 
of Pushyamitra Suaga andthe Kagvas, a new Mitra dynasty ruled. 
over Magadha with Kosala and Mathura as its dependencies. 
As I have shown elsewhere, after the death of Pushyamitra ида, 
the pivot of political power seems to have shifted from Magadha 
to Kaugimbj for sometime, ' d 


RAMAGUPTA PROBLEM—A NEW SOLUTIÓN* 


И AHMAD HASAN DANI 


Since the discovery of a few fragments of the lost Sanskrit 
drama, Devi-Chandragupta by Vigakhadatta, the problem of the 
historicity of Ramagupta has been mooted by scholars. Literary 
evidences have been collated from several sources and recon- 
struction has been made so as to rescusitate this lost king and 
place him in between Samudragupta, the greatest ruler of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty, and his son Chandragupta IT Vikra- 
maditya against the explicit epigraphic evidence which uses the 
conventional phrase implying that Chandragupta II succeeded 

eSamudragupta. The epigraphic anomaly has been explained on 
the plea that collateral relations are usually not mentioned in 
the inscriptions. But some scholars have viewed this suggestion 
with great doubt mainly because circumstantially such an 
ignominous defeat of Ramagupta, the supposed successor of the 
reatest Indian conqueror, Samudragupta, at the hand of the 
Sakas (whoever they might have been) who were definitely 
weaker in comparison to the rising power of the Imperial 
Guptas, is unbelievable and secondly because the existence of 
Rāmagupta is proved neither by any Gupta inscription nor by 
any gold coin. The latter deficiency was sought to be met by 
attributing to him the gold coins of Kachagupta.! The result, 
however, remained inconclusive, and it was finally stated, *We 
must suspend our judgment upon the historical character of 
Ramagupta, his fight with the Sakas, and the Strange event 
which deprived him of his throne, life and the natural affection 
and fidelity of his wife.’ 


Fresh evidence was, however, brougbt forward by P.L. 
Gupta! when he published newly-discovered copper coins of 
Ramagupta from the vicinity of Bhilsa in Malawa, and he force- 
fully argued to acclaim the king Ramagupta, but again 


* Paper read at the 14th Pakistan History Conference, held at Peshawar 
in March 1964. i 
1. For a summary of the views, see R. С, Majumdar and A.S. Altekar, 
The Vakataka-Gupia Age, reprinted 1954, рр, 148-52 with bibliography 
at the fe р, 148, 
2. See J.NSI, IX, Pt. II, pp. 131-36. For opposite view, see ibi 
Pt. I, pp. 38-37. TE d á а 
The Vakataka-Gupte Age, р. 151. 
INST, XII, pt. П, рр. 103-11 which also includes ‘contrary views. 
For more discoveries, see ibid, XIII, p. 128-30; XVIII, p. 108.9, 
and the summary given by A. S. Altekar in The Coinage of the Gupta 
Empire, Banaras 1957, pp. 162-64. 
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А..5. Altekar and А. К. Narain belittled the importance 
of the evidence on the ground that these copper coins were like . 
Malawa copper coins and that the Ramagupta of these coins 
may be a localruler having nothing to do with the Imperial 
Gupta line. They! also suggested that the first Gupta copper 
series was started by Chandragupta II after his conquest of the ` 
Western Kshatrapas and that this latter series bears no relation 
to the copper issues of Ramagupta. The result again remained 
inconclusive, as Altekar summarised: “We shall, however, 
have to suspend our final judgment till the discovery of more 


decisive evidence"! 


Since then no new material has been found,? but there is 
room for reviewing the whole position in the light of the history 
of Malawa with relation to the Imperial Gupta power. The 
conquests of Samudragupta and the fame of Chandraguptal] 
have so much blurred the vision of the ancient historians that no 
one has given definite thought to the position of Malawa, whose 
western capital was Ujjain and the eastern capital was 
Airikina. It is at the latter place that the Gupta inscriptions 
have been found right from the time of Samudragupta to that 
of Bhànugupta. While Samudragupta claims in his Alaha- 
bad Pillar Inscription to have exercised some control over the ` 
tribal republics in this area including that of the Malavas, the 
exact relation is hardly defined. Could we take them as buffer 
States between the Imperial Gupta territory on the one hand 
and the territories of the Western Kshatrapas and later 
Kushàngas on the other ? I think this assumption will be belitt- 
ling the status of Samudragupta, We can put forward some - 
evidence to clear the position. These rupublican states issued 
coinage in their names but these coins stop totally after 
Samudragupta's conquests. Does this not mean that at least 
currency right was taken over from them by Samudragupta ? 
Even then we cannot say they were absolutely subjects of 
Samudragupta. We have to give some special status to this 
-entire western region of the Gupta empire. It seems that this ` 
status was not much changed even after Chandragupta II 
conquered the Western Kshatrapas and brought Gujarat under 
his direct administrative control, because, though large number 
of Gupta inscriptions have been found in Sanchi and its neigh- 
bourhood, two points stand out peculiar in this region. 


1. Ibid, p. 164. А - ; ; 

9. K. D. Bajpai has since published a new variety of the copper coins 
of the same Ramagupta from. about the same area (FNSJ, xxiii, 
рр. 340-44) and the whole material has been revicwed by D. С. 
Sircar (77H, XL, Pt. Ш, pp. 533 f£), Nisar Ahmad (JNSI, xxv, Pt. I, 
pp. 106-7) and Jai Prakash (ibid, Pt. II, pp. 164 f£)--Editor. 
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I. In this very region we find the existence of a Varman 
dynasty beginning with Jayavarman onwards! К. C. 
Majumdar argues that this dynasty remained independent until 
A. D. 423, because they do not mention the name of any Gupta 
ruler in their inscriptions. The first Gupta name mentioned by 
them is that of Kumaragupta I,’ but this happens іп А. D. 473 - 
when Kumàragupta 1 was long dead. Another argument which 
Majumdar brings forward is the fact that the Varman kings 
date their inscriptions in Malawa Vikrama era, but this is also 
the case of the present Mandasor inscription which bears the 
name of Kumàaragupta I. From this reference can we conclude 
that Kumaragupta I introduced a change in the status of this 


region and brought it under his direct administration ? 


II. The second point comes from two more inscriptional 
tvidences—(i) Tumain fragmentary inscription? of Ghatotkacha- 
gupta dated Gupta year 116]A. D. 435-36, and (ii) Mandasor 
inscription? of Govindagupta, dated Vikrama year 524/A. D. 
467. What was the position of these Gupta princes in relation 
to the Imperial Gupta rulers ? This has never been explained 
properly. The question is still more confounded by the dis- 
covery of a single gold coin® of Ghatotkachagupta of the 
Archer type. All historians have tried to explain away by 
referring these events to the troublous time either in the early 
years of the reign of Skandagupta or immediately after his 


‘death. But it is no use shirking the main question and taking 


recourse to a dark period and saying that Ghatotkachagupta 
and Govindagupta also revolted in this troublous period. 


The last inscription. shows that Govindagupta, who was 
the son of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya, had a definite 
princely status in this region, most probably in his father's life- 
time, and the same status must be given to Ghatotkachagupta 
in the time of Kumaragupta I. What control did these princes 
exercise-over the Varman rulers, is not known. But the very. 
fact that a Varman dynasty is tolerated’ (probably as feu- 
datory) in this region and at least two Gupta princes hold some 
sort of an administrative status, imply special significance. 
Viewed in the background of immediately earlier and later 
history, these facts. have a great political bearing. Towards 
the end of the 5th century А. D;, the Hiinas made a frontal 


1. The Vakataka-Gupta Age, pp. 166-67. 

2. Mandasor Inscription of Kumüragupta and Bandhuvarman, D. с. 
. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Calcutta Pm рр. 288-97. 

8. Ер. Inda, XXV, p. 117. 

4. Ibid, XXVII, рр. ‚ 15-16. ` 

5. The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pp. 264-66, 
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attack towards this very region and again Yagodharman of 
this very region later ousted the Нїїпаз. 


Taking these historical factors into consideration, we can 
now reconstruct the special status given to this region by 
Samudragupta, as is implied in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. 
If the two later points that we saw in the reigns of Chandra- 
gupta II and Kumaragupta I were an heritage of an earlier 
reign, we can as well say that some sort of an autonomy was 
given to this region by Samudragupta under which the Varmans 
held their position, and secondly one royal prince was appointed 
here probably with his headquarter at Airikina in the hilly tract 
of Dabhala or modern Jubbalpur to look after the imperial 
interests. "This practice continued as late as the time of Pra- 
bhakaravardhana, the father of Harshavardhana, when we 
` read in Bana’s Harshacharitam of two Gupta princes in Malaws. `, 

If this practice was started by Samudragupta, who was the 
prince appointed there, can we not give that status to Rama- 
gupta who is known to be an elder brother of Chandragupta II ? 
If we attribute to him the copper coins bearing his name, his 
position in Malawa becomes uncontested. We will, of course, : 
have to assume that Samudragupta gave to his son the right of 
issuing coins by snatching that right from the tribal States. It 
also explains fully why and how Ramagupta could have a 
rough time with the Sakas (in this case certainly Western 
Kshatrapas)—a historical event which has been later exagge- 
rated in literary account. It may also be true that Ramagupta 
died in the lifetime of his father. Or it may be that this 
Airikina region was the last point of campaign undertaken by 
` Samudragupta, not personally but through his son Ramagupta, 
.but probably it was finally achieved by Chandragupta II after 
the death of Ramagupta, It is for this reason that no mention 
is made of the conquest of this region in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription. In any case this drive must have enraged the 
. Western Kshatrapas and the victim was the poor Ramagupta 
about whom we have so far been groping. The final victory 
over the Kshatrapas was no doubt achieved by Chandragupta 
when Rümagupta was no more there. The latter died a 
prince —a martyr in the cause of the Imperial Gupta power, who 
was destined to hold a status only in Malawa with the right to ` 
issue copper coins (so far known) but unfortunately. to be derided 
in later literary accounts. 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE SO-CALLED 
APRATIGHA COIN TYPE OF KUMARAGUPTA I 


RADHAKRISHNA CHOUDHARY 


Much ink has flown since the issue was first raised by 
Allan in the first decade of our century, who, on the basis of a 
single evidence announced the discovery of a new type of 
Gupta coins belonging to the reign of Kumaragupta 11 Allan 
observed- “it.seems better to give the non-committal name of 
Ргаќара, from the reverse legend...can hardly be identified as 
Kumiaragupta as it is utterly unlike any representation of him, 
nor does it look а regal figure...... one of them very closely 
erésembles Minerva.” То him a specimen with legible inscrip- 
tion may throw some light on this type. Since then many 
attempts have been made to read the legend, either in support 
of Allan or Altekar or an altogether different contention. 
The discussion got a new lease of life after the discovery of the 
famous Bayana hoard of the Gupta gold coins? Conjectures 
have been hazarded and conclusions drawn but none seems 
satisfied with the viewpoints of others. Asa ‘student of the 
Gupta history, I also feel tempted to dabble in this numismatic 
problem. It was with this end in view that I invited my 
colleagues in the Department, Shri T.H.D. Sinha and Shri O. P. 
Jayaswal to decipher and interpret the legends on these coins. 
I am thankful to them for their help. 


After Allan and before the discovery of the famous 
Bayana hoard, very few persons touched this problem and those 
who did, more or less agreed with Allan. C. J. Brown 
observed...“the obverse of the still rare Pratapa type, so called 
from the legend on the reverse, is evidently an adaptation from 
some foreign, probably, Roman model.” (The Coins of India, 
Calcutta, 1924, p. 44). R. K. Mukherji, writing in 1957 
observed “The title may be taken to indicate the restoration 
of his Pratapa or power by victories of his crown prince...... 
The obverse type is unique. It seems to be restruck on another, 
perhaps non-Indian coin. The central figure is Indian in style, 
while two-others are quite foreign. They probably came from 
the conquered foreign peoples"., Except the last -sentence 
the above para is a verbatim representation of Allan, S. V. 


1, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties (London, 1914), XCII. No.102. 

2. Altekar, Bayana Hoard (My review of the same published in the 
Spark, 1957). 

3, R, К, Mukherji, The Gupta Empire (Bombay, 1957), p. 89, 
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Sohoni, who has been studying this problem since 1943, has 
changed his opinion thrice with regard to it.) ^ Sohoni, no 
doubt, deserves credit for having. written a number of articles 
on the Gupta coins and interpreting them in the background of 
Sanskrit literature ond other allied sources. In 1943, he 
hazarded a guess that this composition (of the so-called 
Apratigha coins) was suggested by a coin of Huviska showing 
three different figures, vis, Skanda, Vigakha and Mahàsena 
standing on a platform, all three being recognised to be different 
names of Kumara in a later period.’ There are very few 
scholars who have differed from the. views of Allan or Altekar. 
Noteworthy among them, who have differed from the accepted 
line of argument, are Sohoni, Mirashi, Majumdar and Ajit Ghose. 


Before proceeding to discuss the various aspects connected 
with the so-called Apratigha coins, I would like to pose the folle 
wing problems: (a 


1. Kumaragupta Ї was dead when Skandagupta brought 
the news of victory. 


2. Ifit was issuued to commemorate the victory over 
the Pushyamitras—why the king is not depicted in royal dress ? 


3. lf the queen, depicted on the coin, is the younger one, 
was he staying with her leaving the Rájamahishi ? Why was 
the younger queen preferred to the chief queen consort ? 


4. Apratigha—if the reading be accepted as correct— 
was this expression meant for Kumátragupta or Skandagupta 
. (the victor) when the younger queen exclaimed like that ? 


5. The doubt arises out of the fact that Kumaragupta did 
not live tosee the victory achieved by his son, Skandagupta. 
Kümáragupta was no doubt a powerful king and there was no 
diminution of empire but then why the younger queen exclaimed 
“Apratigha” for the king (if at all) when the victory was 
' achieved by her son ? 


6. King-and-Queen types of the Guptas have no similarity 
with this type. 


7. The letters have similarity with the western type ond 
naturally therefore the type seems to have been issued to 
commemorate some events of importance in western India. | 


8. In ordinary dress, his face also does not tally exactly 
with other issues of his coin-types. 


1 JNSI, XVIII, 56-63 ; Indian Numismatic Chronicle, ТІ, 99 ff ; Golden 
Jubilee Volume of the JINSI, pp. 3456. ; 
2. ING, П, 102, 
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9. No royal titles or any other decorative forms of address 
are available from this type and as such it may’ be presumed 
that it marked some event at а time when he had not assumed 
royal titles. His civil dress is also indicative of the fact that 
he had not acquired the royal status and the absence of royal 
titles supports this contention. 


10. Itseems that the coin, under reference, was issued 
ata later date to mark his victory over his own brother 
Govindagupta in western India. 


11. The theory of renunciation does not stand. as Kumaàra- 
gupta was all powerful and at the height of his glory when he 
died and hence it is futile to think of Kuméaragupta’s renun- 
ciation. 

e 12. Had the coin any special significance except the one 
fnarking his victory over his own brother, he would have added 
all the regal titles etc., and must have appeared in royal dress. 


- 13. After gaining victory over his brother, he is consulting 
his wife and the commander-in-chief as to how to move now and 
they, in ecstasy over the victory, explain his invincible power. 


14. It further stands confirmed by the fact that here we 
have simplest expression “Kumāragupta” and nothing more. 


15. Sohoni has also asserted that Kumaragupta I had to 
deal with a big and difficult military campaign when he took 
over the administration and that this type commemorated that 
phase in his career and was based on a fancy derived from the 
mythology of Kumara.) At another place he says—"The 
mint master wanted to show military valour.'* 


Let us now recollect the views of earlier scholars on this 
question. To Allan, it was a unique coin which exhibited 
foreign influence?  Hoernle took it to be the representation of 
Buddha being worshipped by two women. Smith took the 
central figure as the king surrounded by his consorts.4 Mirashi 
took the central figure as some saint surrounded by king and 
his queen. To К. C. Majumdar, the central figure was that of. 
Siva and the two others were Nandi and Parvati. Majumdar’s 
interpretation of the device on the obverse is that it is the 
Puranic scene of the allurement of Siva by Parvati as depicted 
in the famous work of Kalidasa, Kuma@rasambhavam, a source 
to which Sohoni also takes recourse. В. P. Sinha holds that 
the abdication question is being debated upon. Sohoni holds 


1. JNSI, XVIIL, 568 ; ING, Y, 18, 38. 

2. INC, П, 108. 

3, Allan, Op. cit, p. 87; PASB, 1883, р. 206; RAS, 1889. p. 109. 
4 ING, П, 102-3. 

5. jNSI, XI, 64. 


^ 
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that this composition was based on the dramatic incident 
narrated by Kalidasa in AS (Canto-XIII. 21, 44, 45, 46).! 
According to M. C. Joshi, the problem of crown prince was 
being debated upon. Ajit Ghose suggests that the scene 
depicted Kumaragupta consulting his parents. He is repre- 
sented as shorter than the other two figures and also named 
simply as Kumaragupta without any title of sovereignty. `Не 
is being sent on a campaign of conquest by his father who 
presents him with the Garuda standard and the shield and the 
mother blesses him. It was issued to testify to his valour and 
thus to justify his kingship and hence it was а commemora- 
tive issue. According to Altekar, the scene represented Kumara- 
gupta being unsuccessfully persuaded by his queen and general 
or crown prince not to give up his throne but the king was firm 
in his resolve and was therefore described on the reverse gs 
invincible. Brajdeva Prasad Roy has suggested that the males 
figure with a shield is Skandagupta? placing his claims to the 
throne on the basis of the services he has rendered to the State, 
Shield symbolises the valour of Skandagupta. 


Of all the gold coins, hitherto discovered, the Apratigha 
type is by far the most intriguing one. Since the first of its 
type, purchased by Rivett-Carnac at Mathura and presented to 
the British Museum in 1884, was discovered, it has presented a 
problem and yet awaits final solution. In all, ten coins of this 
variety have come to light. Тһе legends on both sides are so 
disturbed and blurred that it is impossible to make out any 
sense though some scholars by their ingenuity have presented 
their readings of the same, more to suit their own interpretation 
of the coin than to the nature of the coin itself. I must admit 
at the outset that it has not been possible for me to read all the 
letters of the coin which are on the rim, partially cut and 
partially blurred. — Altekar's Catalogue and Sohoni’s enlarge- 
ments hardly solve the problem because the letters of the 
circular legend are not clear and full. They are cut beyond 
recognition at many points. There are a ‘number of 
coin-types in the whole range of the Gupta dynasty but the type, 
under discussion, continues to b» unique and baffles all argu- 
ments Even Altekar admitted that the mystery. about its 
nature and significance is not yet solved. He has rightly 
suggested that the lettters cant be combined into an intelligible 
legend, though Mirashi and Sohoni have ventured to do &o. 
A better specimen may solve the riddle of the legend. Altekar 


1. ING, IL, 104. . р . АН 

2. ЗМІ, XXII, 180; XI, 64 ; XII, 68-71 ; XVIII, 56-63 ; 178-86, 

9. JNSI, XXIV. 164. J 

4. Altekar, Coinage of the Сира Empire, p. 207 Е; Also Bayana Hoard. 
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himself has raised а number of problems! and has admitted in 
a scholarly manner-*We can not unfortunately answer any of 
these questions with confidence." 


My colleague, T.H. D. Sinha, after carefully studying the : 
coins, has suggested that the “short name Kumara has 
been written under the left arm so the central figure is that of 
Kumaragupta. Other two figures: are of Senapati and the 
younger queen (mother of Skandagupta). Dayal reads the 
reverse legend as Supratipa and says, “it is an epithet of 
Kumaragupta.", Supratzpah is one who bravely encounters his 
enemy. Не thinks that the reverse legend is neither Apra- 
tigha nor Sripratapa but Supratipah and therefore it 
should be called Suparatipa type. Another colleague of mine, 
Jayaswal, agrees with the legend Kumāragupta and reads a 
part of the circular legend as Prithajakularipudyaptah 
(between 3 and 6 O'clock) On the reverse he reads 
Apratigha. Не is of opinion that the military personnel is 
communicating the victory over the Pushyamitras to the king 
(on the obverse). Jayaswal has rightly hinted that there is no 
similarity between the queens of the Apratigha type and other 
' coin types of Kumaragupta. He says, "After obtaining the 
news Kumaragupta might have circulated the Apratigha type 
of coin representing before the subjects the actual scene of 
receiving the correct news of victory, where he was styled 
Apratigha or invincible. Side by side the representation of the 
younger queen was essential: to make it clear to the subjects 
that valiant Skandagupta was her son who defeated the 
Pushyamitras." 


Before a discussion on the Apratigha type, it would not be 
out of place to recount briefly the achievements of the reign 
of Kumaragupta I as it is in the background of this perspective 
that I propose to delineate on the problems raised above. 
Kumáragupta Mahendraditya was a very powerful and success- 
ful ruler and he succeeded in maintaining the integrity of the 
empire. I have shown elsewhere? that Govindagupta ruled 
between G..E. 93 and 96 after Chandragupta II and was 
ultimately succeeded by Kumaragupta. Even Altekar could 
not ignore this point and he had to admit that "Govindagupta 
had usurped the throne during this interval. This theory is 
supported by very slender datum and there is no epigraphical 
evidence to support it...he has left us no coinage”. The 


~ l. Ibid, p. 209. 1 Я 
‚2, My article on Govindagupta in the PIHC, XXIII. 509; Journal of the 
Oriental Iustitute (June-1963, Baroda). 
3. ош the Gupta Empire, p. 5 ; R.N. Saletore, Life in the Gupta Age, 
рр. 29-30. 
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Mandasor Inscription of the Malawa Samvat 521 (=465 A.D.) 
calls Govindagupta а king! Govindagupta’s connection with 
western provinces is accepted by many and itis admitted by 
all that Kumüragupta had a rival in prince Govindagupta.” 

There is a covert reference in the Mandasor inscription to the 
jealousy that Kumaragupta cherished towards his brother. 
What I aim to derive at here is this that the position during the 
latter part of the reign of Chandragupta II was not very 
satisfactory and conditions appear to be worsening in view of 
the family trouble. It is a curious enigma in the Gupta 
history that since the days of Chandragupta II (some believe 
that it was also the case with Samudragupta), the rightful 
owner of the throne was mysteriously deprived of the authority 
and the second brother usually ruled, e.g., Rámagupta was 
ousted, Govindagupta was thrown out and after Kumaragupta, 


the rea] successor, Puragupta, was ignored and Skandagupt& , 


succeeded. This seems to have been the general rule in the 
age of the Imperial Guptas and so if Kumiaragupta succeeded 
in dethroning his brother, there is nothing to worry about it. 
These unfortunate princes could not be wiped out of memory. 
The Devichandraguptam preserved the memory of Ramagupta 
and the Vaigali Seal and the Mandasor Inscription of Govinda- 
gupta and Purugupta could be restored by the ingenuity of the 
scholars on the basis of the coins. Thus there seems to be 
nothing unusual in the course of the Guptan history if it is 
admitted that Kumàragupta, before accession, had some trouble 
with his brother. 


It goes to the credit of Kumáragupta that he maintained 
the glory of the empire. P. C. Bagchi has suggested that the 
rise of the Kidàra Kushāņas in the north-west had made 
Kumaragupta alert and compelled him to establish relationship 
with China’, His alliance with China was a counterstroke 
to the treaty of the Kushanas with the Sassanids and check- 
mated their progress’, The Indian emperor in the Chinese 
source is mentioned as the “beloved of the moon” (Chandra- 
pakasa). The JKavyalamkürasütravritti of Vamana informs us 
that Chandragupta II had a son known as Chandrapraka$éa?. 
Both Hoernle and H. P. Shastri believed that this was the 
pre-accession name of Kumaüragupta. All these are indicative 
of the fact that he was а powerful ruler and wielded extensive 
power. His sway continued to be what it was during the reign 


1. ЕІ, XXVII, p. 15 ; ARASI, 1923-4, p. 107ff. 

2. PHAI (6), 366, fn. 1; D. С. Sircar, Select inse ipHont p; 298, fn. 1. 
3. P. С, Bagchi, India and China, pp. 2-18. 
4, S.Levi Linde Civilisatrice, 195-97. 

5. Allan, Op. cit. 
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of his father and that is proved by the discovery of his coins 
from Kumarkhan in the Viramagama district of the state of 
Gujrat and another hoard at Sanund in the same district. 
Out of & hoard of nine Kumarkhan coins, one belongs to the 
reign of Kumiragupta with the legend Китйта!. Не is 
said to have married the daughter of the Kadamba king, . 
Kakusthavarmaa. While all these speak of his glory, the 
troubles also started during the, latter part of his reign on 
account of the pressure of the Kidar Kushanas, the Hüpas and 
the Pushyamitras'. The pressure, however, did not touch 
the integrity of the empire and the glory remained unimpaired. 
Hence in the face of such strong empire and with such glorious 
records of his reign and. also in view of his unquestioned 
sovereignty, it rather sounds unhistorical to suggest that he 
was thinking to renounce the world. By no stretch of 
fnagination can we prove the theory of renunciation here on 
the evidence of his Apratigha coin and that also at a time when 
he was at the height of his glory: What was there to necessi- 
tate his renunciation at all?  Thelegends on the Apratigha 
coins, atleast, do not give any such impression. Just before 
his accession there were troubles and as боой as he got over 
them, he settled down and completely entrenched himself. He 
managed his affairs so well that the glory of the Gupta empire 
remained untarnished. Why should a king, whose friendship 
was courted by .many contemporary rulers, think of 
renunciation ? 


With this background of the contemporary political history, 
we may now discuss the significance of the so-called Apratigha 
coins of Kumáragupta I. The problems, posed above, are 
ticklish and do not admit of any positive verification at any 
end in the present state of our knowledge, and insufficient 
datum. The legends are as problematical as the Harrappan 
seals, read by persons and interpreted in the manner that suits 
them best. The three persons represented on the obverse do not 
admit of any actual verification. The figure on the right is a 
female and on the left is male holding a shield close to his torso. 
The central figure in Dhoti, hands folded at the waist with 
some type of headdress. The female figure to the right is in a 
Sari, with left hand on the waist, has her right hand bent up 
and raised in’ the attitude of argumentation, her fingers almost 
touching the central figure. The male figure standing to the 
left of the central figure, wearing a'close-fitting cap, left hand 
holding a shield in front of the torso and the right hand bent 


1. NST, XXII, 265 ; XV, 195-9 
2. JBBRAS (1930), p. 282-283 ; PIHG, XXI, 160-61 
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up either holding GCarudadhwaja just behind the central figure 
or in vitarkamudra. The reverse has goddess Lakshmi seated 
on a full blown lotus with left hand on waist and right hand 
holding a lotus. 


Legend on the obverse—written horizontally but in lines placed 
vertically between the central figure 
and figures on its either side ; On right 
side to be read from top to bottom, 
Kumara, on the left side to be read 
from bottom to top G'uptah. 


Legend on the reverse—— A prrtigha read by Altekar and many 
{ others who have since changed views ; 
vipratapa by Allan and many others 
who have since changed views and now 
by Sohoni also; Supratipa by mye 
colleague, T. H. D. Sinha. 


The obverse legend as read by Altekar is Pratapara and 
letters between ТЇЇ and VII сап be read as Pra, pu, ra, pa, pu. 
Mirashi reconstructs the obverse legend in the following 
manner—Prataparamadharah Sri Prathama Parakrama Vapuh... 
Sohoni suggests that the circular legends on the obverse 
consists of the following four parts :— 


AB) viue Pratapa ParameSwarah (ending at 3 o'clock). 
(b) Sriprathitakularipadrptah (ending at 6 o'clock). 
(с). Nirupamaguna maharuuavah (ending at 9 o'clock). 
(d) Aprativaryaviryah (ending at 10 o'clock). 


The text as translated by Sohoni is as follows—(1) 
Valour, the king and the goddess of Fortune; (2) (Kumàra- 
gupta) being proud of belonging to a famous dynasty and of his 
beauty ; (Kumüáragupta) a foaming ocean of incomparable 
virtues ; and (d) of irresistible prowess.” Regarding the reverse, 
in his latest he has supported Allan. Vamana’s description of 
Chandraprská$a favourably compares with the legend as 
reconstructed above by Sohoni ‘The reading suggested by my 
friend, Jayaswal, as given earlier means “dreadful enemy of the 
king". 


It must be admitted here that none of the coins, even the 
plates referred to by Sohoni (ZNC-II. 110 ; Plate 1, No. 5) admit 
of any verification so far as the reading of the obverse legend 
is concerned. Except a few letters: like pra, ku, pu, pa, dra, 
va etc. I have not been able to make out any sense of the 
obverse though the reverse is a bit legible and may be clearly 
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read as Apratigha. Even if we read it as Sripratapa- or 
Supratzpa it does not bring any difference in the sense or in 
meaning, but to make any sense out of the obverse legend is 
certainly very difficult. It should be borne in mind here 
that every coin type of the Imperial Guptas is associated with 
some important event and this Apratigha type, under reference, 

was also issued to commemorate some event. I am of opinion 
that Kumáragupta issued this coin somewhere in western India 

to commemorate his victory over his brother Govindagupta as a 

result of which the former became the emperor. The legend on 
the obverse has been read as Parameswara by Sohoni who takes 

it as the “first occurence in a legend of a coin type of the Gupta 

dynasty" (INC-II. 100). The reading JPrihitakularüpadrptah 
further refers to a dreadful enemy of the king. We have seen 
above that Kumaragupta, after his accession, continued to be 

powerful and his other coin types represent him in full royal 

dress but the Apratigha is the only type where he is repre- 
sented in a purely civil dress. He 15 seen here discussing with 
his commander and the queen about the victory over his 

brother and his consequent assumption of political power. The 

commander and the queen are expostulating of his victory for 

the future of the Gupta empire and Kumáragupta is seen. 
brooding over their suggestions. While the commander is with 

all his usual standard, the queen is seen convincing him of the 

feasibility of taking strong measures {о save the western 

provinces from further ruin. The western provinces were 

always a headache to the Guptas. The civil composition of the 

coin is further attested by the fact that the queen herself is on 

the right and not on the left as she should have been according 

to the traditional Indian style of Ardhangint or Vamaiyi. 

Since the whole atmosphere was informal and they were busy 

discussing things in a purelly informal manner, no attention 

was paid towards this aspect. The coin was issued more with 

a view to commemorate than for usual circulation and hence 
the mint master did not mind this unusual feature of placing 
queen on the right of the king. The whole thing was taken as 

a sort of family affair. The figures represented here are ina 
jovial mood to placate Kumàragupta who appears to be a bit 

morose over his own action against his’ uterine brother. His 

dress and posture are sufficient to show that he had not yet 

assumed the royal insignia of the Imperial Guptas. He seems 

to have intentionally issued this type to commemorate this 
important event of his life which has otherwise been forgotten. 


The Garuda standard is characteristic of the heraldic 
emblem of the Guptas and that is why the Garuda standard 
has been retained here. The letters of this type are of western 
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variety and Upasaka has .pointed out that a shape of 
the letter on the Apratigha coin exhibits a clear influence of the 
Kshatrapa characters. Other forms show a close. similarity 
with the western variety’*, Needless to say that all the 
Apratigha coins have been discovered from western provinces. 
Even Chandragupta П copied. the Kshatrapa coinage’, 
More than thousand coins of Garuda type of Kumaragupta 
have been discovered from the western provinces and it appears 
that throughout his long reiga he succeeded in maintaining his 
hold on that part of the empire. While Vamana’s evidence is 
there, Sohoni suggests that “B&lachandrika’ has been shown 
near $77. Chandra only showed the undiminished glory of the 
Guptas’. It is rather too farfetched to identify the male 
figure with a shield with Skandagupta®, Kumiaragupta 
issued this coin not to show or prove his valour against the, 
Pushyamitras and the Нїїпаз (for which Skandagupta takes all 
credit in the Bhitari Pillar Inscription) but to establish his 


' . victorious claim over his brother Govindagupta. Had he issued 


these coins with the intention of commemorating his victories 
over the Pushyamitras or the Hünas, he must have appeared 
in full royal dress and with known legend and could not have 
satisfied himself with the so-called epithet “Parameswara” or 
merely with Kumaragupta. He personally did not show his 
valour against the Pushyamitras which he actually did against 
his brother. <Aprativaryaviryah (if we accept the reading) 
exhibits his pride of being a man of irressistible prowess and the 


' epithet naturally suits him when we take into consideration his 


jealousy towards his own brother. Sohoni, at one place, conceded 
this much that Kumáragupta һай to undertake a difficult 
military campaign and this type commemorated that phase of 
his career (J NSI-XVIII-56-63). The western part of the 
empire was always a source of trouble and Govindagupta was 
deputed to keep that area in check ; Govindagupta’s sway over 
that part seems to have been very strong. The Udayagiri 
inscription does not mention Kumaragupta but simply refers to 
the family of the Guptas (Fleet No. 61), though in the Tumain 
Inscription, he is said to have siezed the earth by his powerful 
arms.. Thus whatever trouble he had, he had it from the west 
as the provenance of the Apratigha is also attributed to the west. 

This type must have -been issued therefore to commemorate 
that event of his life when he had scored victories in the west 
but had not attained royal status. Buston’s account of the 


1. ING, п; „2057, XXIII, pp. 345-56. 
2. ІМС,І 

3. Allan, xxvm 

4. JINSI, XXV, 165. 

5. Ibid, 167; STERS, XLII, p. 403, 
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Tibetan source (P. 171- relating to Chandragarbha Pariprichehha) 
does not help us much in arriving at any solid conclusion. 
Ajit Ghose is much nearer the truth when he says that the 
the obverse represents young Kuméaragupta before accession 
when he is sent on а campaign of conquest by his father. The 
trouble seems to have started then. Both Sohoni and Majumdar 
have taken recourse tothe KS (Canto-XIII. 21, 445, 45, 46; 
and XV. 28), for the interpretation of this type. According 
to Sohoni, it was best accounted for "as an issue intended to 
depict his setting out to fight a real menace...... and the compo- 
sition on the obverse is best understood in terms of a dramatic 
incident by Kalidasa in his KS (29). Whether Kumaàragupta 
actually took his motif from the KS or not will remain a 
matter of guess until further evidence is forthcoming but the 
fact remains that if the story of Kumara was, at all, borrowed 
for representation on the coin, that was done purely to represent 
the victory of Kumara over Taraka. The whole history of the 
Guptas is full of beautiful and resplendent Sanskrit verses and 
if the obverse legend, as reconstructed by Sohoni, be taken as 
the accepted reading, one thing is evident that the composer was 
& poetic genius. Я 


Knowing the limits of Kumara before his accession and 
keeping in view the brewing internecine strife, the composer very 
shrewdly used the epithet that did not mar the glory of the 
man for whom it was meant. The literary standard .was 
undoubtedly at its peak. The supposed menace for Kumüragupta 
before his accession was his own brother. He might have 
secured the help of his courtiers who in anticipation of his 
victory might have wished him godspeed. What we see here 
is the absence of regal dress but it.should be borne in mind 
that. the head-dress is nothing more than the Sikhandabharana, 
ап accepted ornament which could be used for both the purposes. 
In the KS, Kumara is depicted as setting cut to fight a menace. 
Kumaragupta fought to finish and thereby earned the gratitude 
of all his supporters who stood for his kingship. Whether 
Kalidasa had in mind Kuméaragupta ог not is a disputed point 
at the moment. After his victory over his brother, he stabli- 
shed his position and commemorated this event by the issue of 
a coin type which is unique among all the Gupta coin types. 
In the present state of our knowledge of the Gupta coinage, 
no other explanation seems to be more plausible. Had it 
referred to апу other important item, it should not have gained 
precedence over the Agvamedha type. He does not seem to 
have issued the Apratigha type just after his accession but 
placed it somewhat later and made it popular in western 
provinces whether he and his father had to make their position 


4 
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felt in view of the disturbed condition. Very few coins of 
this type have come to light and that also fróm the western part. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that he intended to have this 
type circulated in those parts with the representations showing. 
the discussions about his victory. The Garuda standard is 
also а fact to be reckoned with. It was associated with the 
military operations against the recalcitrant enemies, : The 
evidences of the Bhitari pillar inscription-Viehalita kwlalakehmz— 


Рїрїшат Varsalakshmim. are brought to bear upon the events - 


of the reign of Kumaragupta which to my mind, are irrelevant. 
Skandagupta takes full credit for all victory and says that he 
did it by his озуп valour (Svabhujajanitaviryaraja rajadhirajah, 
Vyapetya sarvvan Manujendraputran’ Lakshmi swayarn yam vara- 
yaiichak@ra, ence we cannot force credit upon Kumaragupta 
for which his son takes credit. I have shown elsewhere that 
there is no evidence to suggest that the Hünas advanced against 
India in the reign of Kumàáraguptal: At any rate he was 
dead before that incident. Hence we are compelled to 
reject the accepted theories about the Apratigha coin 
and to suggest that it marked the close of a family. quarrel 
for the throne and ultimate victory of. Kumaragupta 
over his brother Govindagupta. Here the mood ‘is not 
of renunciation but of brooding over the shape of things to-come 
and he is persuaded by the queen and the commander to go 
ahead with his usual kingly responsibilittes. Kumaragupta is 
described as valorous and the expression is for him. The head- 
dress can not be a substitute of full regal dress. He issued 
this coin type without adding any colour of royalty to it: 
Needless to say that he wasa man of irresistible prowess and 
incomparable virtues. The literary and poetic excellence of 
the restored legend (sic ?) speaks ot the literary genius of the 
Gupta period. He commemorated the victory certainly with- 
out any ostentation as it concerned the family feud and that 
' he did with the issue of this type.  : ое 
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THREE SILVER PLATED GUPTA COINS FROM 
SHERDI, JUNAGADH DISTRICT (GUJARAT. STATE) 
К. V. SOUNDARA RAJAN | 
[ Plate 11 


Recently during my explorations in the lower Bhadar 
valley in western Saurashtra, a number of sites of Kshatrapa 
affiliation was located by me. Some of them undoubtedly go 
back to the late Kshatrapa period but were mainly village sites 
of the Gupta period. This is attributable, broadly speaking, 
from the nature of the pottery which was, by and large, of 
considerably evolved and degenerate character of post-Kshatrapa 
levels of Saurashtra-Gujarat, and the typical Red Polished 
Ware as the diagnostic element of the Kshatrapa period was 
very meagre and of limited occurrence. Among these sites, one 
situated near the modern village of Sherdi, not far from the 
Bhedar banks and known as the Kanthario timbo, was, by 
Way of physical area, much bigger than the rest, From here, 
an enthusiastic local student (Sri Nakum of Bantwa) had 
collected some pottery and a few coins and was good enough to 
show them to me when I visited the site. The pottery, as 
mentioned above, were mostly of the late and post-Kshatrapa, 
and even later medieval forms. The three coins found from 
the site, however, were of some significance. They are now 
noted hereunder, 


The coins are all of the same shape, although, being in 
different stages of wear and tear, their weights and outer rims 
have become irregularly angular. They would seem to pertain 
to the silver-plated coins of Kumāragupta I, with a copper 
core, which have been so far noted mainly around the site of the 
ancient Valabhi. Since the present coins have been found 
considerably west of Valabhi, they have a special import and 
might tend to indicate the wide provenance of such silver- 
coated issues and the debased sub-standard coinage imitating 
Kuméaragupta’s that might have been a sequel to the cracking 
. imperial power and colonial economy. In the coins under 
study, it is found that they are considerably less in weight than 
the -standard silver coins of Kumāragupta, the range of 
difference being as much as 12-20 grains. It has been suggested? 
that, as with the Roman custom, suck coins might have been: 
issued, by mint authorities for payment of expenses. But this 
` does not appear to be invariably the case and particularly such 
coating of copper with silver in coinage ‘has been of rare 
occurrence, In the present instance, there is the additional 
feature that although basically all the three coins found at 


1. Allan, BMC,GD, London (1914), pp. xcvi-xcvii, 
2. Smith, V. A, JRAS (1893), pp. 137 ff. 
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Sherdi site appear to be of the same 'Valabhi' fabric of 
Kumaragupta and carry head of king on obverse, there is 
considerable difference in their reverse features. While two of 
the coins (PIL IL. 10 & 11) are of Garuda type apparently, 
although rendered in a crude fashion, one (Р], I. 9) has what 
appears to be a standing bull, facing proper right, on the upper 
middle of the reverse, with one of the fore-legs partly raised, 
with the lower part carrying apparently some legend which is 
not intelligible but would seem to be paleographically con- 
‘temporary or slightly later to Kum@ragupta’s times as seen on 
his coins. Of the other two again, one (РІ, I. 10) has curiously 
enough а part of the legend (Kumaragupta Mahen)drasya seen 
on the obverse on one of the margins near the face, at the 
same place where usually the garbled Roman letters are found 
in Kumaragupta coins. There is thus every possibility, alike 
from the fact that the weights of these three coins are const 
derably less than the standard weight of even such silver-coated 
coins and is ranging from 5 grains to 15 grains, and since they 
have the symbols, legends and head of king rendered in a crude 
and rather stylised manner, and by the unconventional nature 
of thelegend location and use of the standing bull symbol, 
that these three coins may form part of an issue imitating 
Kumaragupta coins of the silver coated type representing a very 
degraded socio-economic situation in the western part of 
Saurashtra. These coins were said to have been actually 
found inside а small broken pot and thus indicate the savings 
of the concerned citizen and that they were saved so also 
vouches for the fact that they were still in circulation at the 
time of hoarding and, if so, indicates the spread of this 
‘Valabhi’ fabric of Kumáragupta coins in a very widespread 
area in Saurashtra. : 


There is an interesting correspondence between the legend 
as said to have been read on the fifteen small copper coins 
dug up on the Valabhi site and believed to be from the same 
hoard as the twenty Gupta copper coins presented by the 
Chief of Vala, some of which were coated with thin film of 
silver? The legend read as Parama Bhagavata Rajadhiraja 
Kumaragupta Mahadrasya. The correct reading was probably 
Mahendraditya, but the possessive ending Mahendrasya is also 
found in one of the silver-coated coins now under reference, 
although it is on the obverse and is only partly preserved 
(-drasya). There is thus every reason to believe that these 
coins from Sherdi under study might form part of the local 
issues of such silver-coated coins either issued during the period 
of Kumaragupta and which might have continued to be legal 


1, Smith, V. A, op. cit, p. 137, 
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tender even in western part.of Sorath (present Junagadh) District 
quite far away from Valabhi, or adapted and minted in more 
debased and thinner forms (as are our present coins) than the 
standard ones, by some local authorities -in the Western 
Saurashtra, to fill the currency vacuum until the Maitraka 
‘Valabhi’ coins ($72 Sarvabhattaraka type) replaced them. 


While Smith held that there was a genuine copper currency 
exactly indentical in weight, size, devices and legend with the 
silver one, Allan! and Altekar* disagree with this view and 
hold that ali the coins now appearing as copper and also those 
which are even now found retaining their silver plating in a 
greater or lesser degree fully or partially, were part of a 
debassed silver currency since по king would issue silvér and 
copper currency of identical fabric, as that would constitute 
ат economic and financial fraud on the people. On the other 
hand, the fact that the political and financial stringency of the 
circumstances compelled Kumaragupta to sanction the issue 
of silver-plated copper pieces as Silver issues was considerably 
more acceptable. Such a recourse had been taken by earlier 
kings also as Nahapüga as well as  Chaslitana, his near 
successor, and in the Roman coinage also. 


The acute disparity in the weight between the standard 
type of such silver coated currency and the coins now under 
study calls for some remarks, It is found that while the 
lowest weight of the three coins is nearly a fourth of the 
standard weight, the highest is only half of it. Thus it is open 
to doubt whether these coins could not have been forgeries of 
the standard silver-plated copper variety. The fact that the 
least heavy of the three coins is also partially damaged in its 
size and shape may indicate that, had it been full, it might 
have been nearer to half the standard weight. Further, there 
is considerable wear and tear particularly оц the obverse and 
this might have accounted for some reduction in weight but, 
one would be tempted to feel, not to the extent found actually. 
Despite the general similarity in obverse and reverse devices 
to the western Indian silver and silver-coated copper issues of 
Kumaragupta, it is not to be ignored that, as already mentio- 
ned, there are some discrepancies in the details, like the 
standing bull symbol with some legend below in one of the 
coins, the occurrence of legend of part of king's name (-drasya) 
on the obverse near king's face in another. It is thus within 
the realms of possibility, either that these three coins formed 
part of a currency which was sub-standard and debased and 
initiated by a local at aa шаш: or that they 


l Allan, BMG,GD, p. xc, 
2. Altekar, A. S, The M ie the Gupta Empire, y. 234, Banaras, (1957). 
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were deliberate forgeries. The fact that they had been found 
їп a small pottery vessel in the site would go to show that 
they were taken as valid currency. Hence the three coins, 
found away from Valabhi in the Western part of Junagadh 
District carry the story of the degree of lack of central authority 
towards the close of Kumaragupta’s reign or immediately 
after his reign, which could not enforce even minimum stipu- 
lations for coin currency, and how local authority for minting 
coins of dubious value might have mushroomed up. 


Description of Coins 


No. 1: Wt. 5 grains ; size—rough irregularly square trimmed of 
about 15 mm. (РІ. I. 9) 

' Obv. Highly blurred head of king facing proper left, 
rather to one side. Patches of the copper visible. 


Rev. Standing bull facing proper right with raised foreleg, 
on upper middle. Legend (illegible) below. 


Such a bull figure is not known from any of the silver 
issues of Kumaragupta, although the recumbent bull type in 
silver issue of his central provinces is available It is thus not 
clear if this coin forms part of an issue during the time of 
Kumáaragupta himself or after him by some Јоса] ruler 
.utilising the bull figure as symbol. Maitraka kings had bull 
crest but Valabhi-Maitraka silver coins are entirely different and 
do not employ bull emblem. 


No. 2: Wt. 11 grains; size—oblong with convex edges; 14 
mm length; with max, width 13 mm, and minimum 
width 8 mm. (PI, I. 10) 


Oby, Head- of king facing proper right along the length- 
wise direction with part of legend near the face 
reading-drasya. Small patches of copper core visible. 


Rev. Garuda, very crudely represented (or is it a 
horse ?) ; Border blurred. 


No. 3: Wt, 9 grains ; size—roughly elliptical with some sharp 
length 15 mm. max. corners ; width 13 mm ; minimum 

width —8 mm. (Pl, I. 11) 

Oby, Head of king facing proper left, stylised and 
partly blurred. Greek letter like А О, before face. 


Rev. Garuda crudely represented. Border of dots only 
partly existing on the lower right. Legend badly 
eroded and partly visible possibly Mahara......... 
Китатади......... This matrix would pertain to 
type Class I of Altekar's classifications. . 


ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF MAHENDRADITYA 
AND KRAMADITYA OF REPOUSSE GOLD COINS 


NISAR AHMAD 


Certain repousse gold coins are known with the legend. 
Śri Mahendraditya from South Kosala area. “The first coin of ап 
unknown provenance, bearing this legend, was published by 
Prayag Dayal, who attributed it to Kumaragupta I of Gupta 
dynasty. Ajit Ghose, in a note on the same coin, suggested 
the name of Kumüragupta of the Bhitari . seal as its issuer." 
Then in 1948, V. Р. Rode published а hoard of similar coins 
fyom Khairtal and classified them into two groups—(i) issued by 
Kumaragupta I and (ji) issued by king Tivaradeva and his 
successors? In his editorial note on Rode's paper, A.S. Altekar 
maintained that they were not the issues of Kumüragupta І 
but of some local ruler of South Kosala, who had assumed the 


‘biruda of Mahendraditya) In the absence of more definite 


proof, Altekar was also not convinced by Mirashi’s suggestion that 
these coins might be the issues of a ruler of Süra dynasty in the 
name of his suzerain Kumüragupta 1.5. i 


In 1954, Balchandra Jain published a hoard of 12 coins of 
similar fabric, which were found at village Bhandara in Chanda 
district. It contained only one coin with the legend $12 
Mahendraditya; others having the legend Sri Prazsannamatra® 
Jain held that the Mahendraditya of these coins might be 
the successor of Narendra, the ruler of Sarbhapur.' But in 
1960, when he found, from the village Pitaiband in the Raipur 
district, forty coins of this type with the coinsof Kramaditya, 
totally similar in style, fabric and weight, he changed his 
previous view and thought that the coins with the legend 
Mahendraditya were issued by Kumáüragupta and those with th 
legend Kram@ditya by his successor Skandagupta.® : 


Lately, P. L. Mishra has suggested that these coins should 
be attributed to king Mahendra of Allahabad Praéasti? Не 
further said that Mahendráditya was the ruler of Nala dynasty. 


NS, XLIV, p. 11. 

Ibid, XLVI, pp. 21-22, 

JINSI, X, рр. 137-39, 

Ibid, p. 339. . ERES 
Ibid, ХІ, pp. 108-10, See Altekar’s editorial note on p. 110, 
Ibid, XVI, p. 215-18. ? ` 

Ibid, p. 218. 

„ Ibid, XXII, pp. 184-7. 

IHQ, XXXVII, p. 2 

Ibid, XXXVI, pp. 247-259, 
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Thus there are clearly two sets of opinions about the 
identity of the coins bearing the legend Mahendraditya. 
According to one, they were issued by Kumaragupta I of Gupta 
dynasty and according to the other, they were the issues of some 
local: ruler or ‘rulers of South - Kosala. , It is proposed here to — 
'examine both these riews. 


If these coins are attributed to Gupta king Kumaragupta I, 
we should take notice of the following facts : 


(i) The gold coinage of the Guptas -has certain charac- 
teristics of its own. No Gupta gold coins weigh less than, 
100 grains. Nor they were issued in repousse or had a blank 
reverse, The coins under reference weigh only in the proximity : 
of 20 grains and differ very much from the fabric of Gupta gold 


coins. . . 


(ii) The'script of Gupta coins is always the Brahmi of * 
Northern type, while the legends on these coins are of the box- 
headed variety, which is the peculiarity of the South, where 
Kumaragupta I had hardly any hold. 


(iii) The area, from where these repousse coins are found 
was in 5th:6th century A. D. under the control of Nala dynasty, 
The Nalas were not the feudatories of the Guptas but in- 
dependent rulers. l 


(iv) The use of the Gupta era in a record of Bhimasena II 
discovered from Arang in Raipur district need not prove that 
South Kosala was included in the Gupta empire. The Kings 
known from this record were actually ruliog in the eastern part 
of Mekhala and a very small western part of South Kosala 
and not on the regions from where the coins of Mahendráditya 
are found. f 


(у). There is hardly any evidence to show that South 
Kosala was ever administered by Kumaàragupta I. 'Indeed, 
Samudragupta subdued the king of South Kosala but liberated? 
him, and therefore we can not say that Kosala from the time of 
Samudragupta had any connection with the Gupta empire. 


(vi) A large number of coin-types of Kumaragupta I have 
been found in the Bayana and other hoards, but not a single 
coin of the present type is found in any one of them. 


(vii) The present coins are known exclusively from South 
Kosala region, while the Gupta gold coins were never local. 
All their types are found throughout their empire. 


(viii) No coin of the present type is. known of any of the 
successors of Kumiaragupta I. i 


1. СП, Ш, p. 7. 
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(ix) Jain writes that “the cluster of dots and the .Kalaía 
symbols on the coins of Mahendraditya are very much similar 
to those occurring on the coins of Prasannamatra” and therefore 
it appears that “this type was borrowed from the coins of Pra- 
sannamatra who most likely was contemporary of Kumaragupta 
I"! As the reign of Kumaragupta I ended in 456 A. D.* and 
Prasannamátra, the king of Sarbhapurian dynasty, ruled in the 
early part of sixth century A.D.,? this hypothesis in untenable. 


In view of the above, it is extremely unlikely that 
these coins were issued by Kumáragupta I. Simply the 
name Mahendraditya on the coins is not enough to attribute 
them to Kumaragupta I inspite of the fact that this was his 
biruda, 


. ° In all likelihood, therefore, these coins are the issues of some 
local ruler of South Kosala. 


Mirashi thinks that the local ruler or rulers, who issued 
these coins, were the feudatories of the Guptas. Не identifies 
them with the kings of Süra dynasty. His hypothesis is like 
this: Mahendra of Kosala @.e. South Kosala), who was first 
defeated and then reinstated by Samudragupta according to 
Allahabad pillar inscription, must have acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Guptas. Sure indication of this acknowledge- 
ment is available in the adoption of the Gupta era by the 
Kosala kings. The copper-plate grant of Bhimsena II, found 
at Arang in the Raipur district of Chhattisgarh, which is dated 
in the Gupta year 182, shows that downto А. D. 501 Gupta 
supremacy was acknowledged in Mahakosale or Chhattisgarh. 
Bhimasena П, the issuer of the grant, was the sixth in the 
dynasty ; so calculating on the basis of 20 years for a genera- 
tion, the date of Süra, thefirst king mentioned in the grant, 
would be the first quarter of the fifth century A. D. 


Thus Mirashi makes Süra contemporary of Kumüragupta I 
and suggests that he might have introduced this coinage of his 
suzerain in his country. He explains the issue by saying that 
there was perhaps a dynastic change in Dakshina Kosala at 
that time and Siira obtained the throne with the help of Kumara« 
gupta I and in gratitude he issued these coins in the name of 
his suzeraign. In support of his assumption, he points to the 
letter Sa stamped below the legend on the coins as the initial of 
the king’s name, Sūra ; and the letter da as that of Dayitavar- 
man I or II. 


1. FNSI, XXII, p. 186. 
2. The Classical Age, p. 23, 
3. Ibid, p. 219. 
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Besides his suggestion that Süra got the throne with the 
help of Kumaàragupta I, Mirashi, at another place, has said that 
Šua was the successor of Mahendra. Who this Mahendra 
was, we do not know. If he was the same Mahendra, the king 
of Kosala, mentioned іп the Allahabad pragasti, we аге 
left to bewilder as to why Kumaragupta I helped Süra against 
one who was already under the Gupta suzerainty from the 
time of his grandfather Samudragupta, But Mahendra of South. 
Kosala, who was defeated by his grandfather could not be his 
contemporary. 


Leaving aside the hypothetical issue of the succession of 
Süra, if we look to the real facts, the inscriptions of Ganj and 
Nachne-ki-Talai inform us that Vyaghra-raja, who was defeated 
by Samudragupta along with Mahendra and other kings of 
Dakshipapatha, acknowledged the suzerainty of the Vakatakh 
king Prithvishena I.* It means that the Vakatakas had establi- 
shed their supremacy over South Kosala and its vicinity. It is 
very likely that Mahendra would also have accepted the 
Vakataka suzerainty along with his neighbour Vyaghraraja. 


Since Chandragupta II had established a matrimonial alli- 
ance with Prithvishena by giving his daughter Prabhavatiguptá 
in marriage to his son Rudrasena, it is unlikely that Kumàra- 
gupta I would have subdued the feudatories of his brother-in-law 
Rudrasena II or his sister's son Pravarasena II and annexed 
the Kosala territory. This finds support from the fact that not 
a single record of Kumaragupta has been found in this region. 


Even if we ignore these facts, it is difficult to accept that 
these coins were issued by Süra dynasty in the name of Kumára- 
gupta I. According to Mirashi's own surmises, the coin having 
ра below the legend would be the issue of some king of Süra 
dynasty whose name began with that letter. But we know 
no name beginning with the letter pa in the geneology given in 
the Arang plate. As such, the pa-initialed ruler of the Süra 
dynasty could only exist either before Süra or after Bhimasena 
П. But the palaography of the coins with the letter pa rules 
out their place before the coins having the letter fa, meant 
for Stra. On the same ground the coins cannot be placed after 
Bhimasena II also. We know from Ajanta record of Hari- 
shena, who ruled upto e. 510 A. D., that he had conquered 
South Kosala.” It means that just after Bhimasena II, it came 


1. Studies in Indology, I, pp., 217, 319. 
2. Ganj inscription, CGI, III, No. 54; Nachne-ki-Talai inscription, 


EI, XVII, 12; Majumdar, В. C. and Altekar, A. 5., The Vakátaka- 
Gupta Age, p, 101 


$. Hyd. Arch. Series, No. XIV, p. 11, 
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under the sphere of Vakatakas of Basim branch, if the date 
of Arang plate, Gupta year 182 (as read by Mirashi) is correct ; 
and there was no occasion for any Süra ruler to issue coins 
іп the name of Kumaragupta I. 


Again, it is suggested by Mirashi that the coins bearing 
the letter da were issued by Dayitavarman I or П. The palzo- 
graphy of the coins bearing the letter ga and da exhibit а 
‘long gap between them. The coins with the letter da cannot 
be assigned to Dayitavarman I. If we take that they were 
issued by Dayitavarman II, who ruled, according to Mirashi, 
80 years after the foundation of the-dynasty, then one would 
like to know as to why Dayitavarman П issued the coins in 
the name of Kumaragupta (Mabendraditya), who had died long 
back in 455 A. D. If Sura had issued the coins in the name 
ef his suzerain Kumüragupta I and in gratitude, then his 
successor or Dayitavarman should have issued coins in the 
name of his contemporary suzerain and not in the name of 
one who had died long back. 


Whatever might be the significance of the additional 
letters below the legend, it is almost certain that they do not 
indicate names of the feudatories of the Guptas. We find such 
additional letters on the coins of the A$vamedha and Lyrist 
types of Samudragupta and the coins of later imperial Guptas. 
But one would hardly admit that the A$vamedha and Lyrist 
{уре coins were issued by the feudatories of Samudragupta and 
not by latter himself. Similarly the presence of the letters on 
the coins of later Imperial Guptas cannot be the initials of their 
feudatories. They were by themselves weak and their 
feudatories were gradually becoming independent. 


Thus it is clear that these coins were not issued by 
feudatories of the Guptas, It is also unlikely that they were 
issued by any Süra ruler in his own right. As D. С. Sircar has 
pointed out, “the dynasty was probably ruling about the 
northern fringe of South Kosala country”, and “possessed a 
small territory.”? The coins bearing the legend Sri Mahendra- 
ditya are known from such part of South Kosala and the 
adjoining Orissa, that were beyond the reach of Süra kings. 


The suggestion of P. L. Mishra that these coins belonged 
to king Mahendra of Allahabad pragasti and who was the king 
of Nala dynasty may be brushed aside without going into any 
detail. The Allahabad pragasti was engraved in the mid of the 
fourth century A. D., while the palaeography of the coins shows 
that they were issued not earlier than the fifth century A. D. 


1. IHQ, XXII, р. 62. 
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The coins of Mahendraditya can not be attributed to any ruler 
of Sarbhapurian or Nala dynasty as none of them adopts the 
title of aditya. 


These coins may be attributed to Mahendraditya mentioned 
in Kathasaritsagara. It says that there was а world-conquering 
king named Mahendraditya in the famous city Ujjayini. 
When Mlechchhas (Asuras) were creatiag havoc on the earth, all 
the gods with Indra as their leader, prayed to Siva to send 
some hero on the earth to destroy the Mlechchhas. Siva, 
assuring them protection, directed his gana Malyavat to be born 
as the brave son of king Mahendraditya and subdue ‘the 
Rakshasas, Yakshas and Vetalas. And thus Vikramaditya was 
born. He defeated many kings. “King Mahendraditya, seeing 
that his son was in the bloom of early manhood, of great valour, 
and beloved by his subjects, duly anointed him heir to hig 
realm, and, being himself old, retired with his wife and ministers 
to Varanasi, and made the god Siva his refuge.”! В. P. Sinha 
identifies Mahendraditya of Kathasaritsagara with Kumaragupta 
I of the Gupta dynasty,” but there is no indication in any Gupta 
record that Kumaragupta I retired to religious life, and, therefore, 
this supposition can be put aside. 


In Gondwana, the tribals still worship the Rakshasa king 
Ravana. Most Likely, the Rakshasas and others mentioned in 
Kathasaritsagara were tribals living in Gondawana and its 
neighbouring areas and coins with the legend Mahendraditya 

-may be assigned to Mahendraditya of the text. Most probably 
Mahendraditya was the ruler of South Kosala. As in the time 
of the author of Katha@saritsagara Ujjayini city was very famous, 
he attached Mahendraditya with it. Many such blunders are ` 
seen in this text, for instance, it says that Udayana, the ancient 
king, fought with Mohammedans.® 


When Mahendraditya ruled, it can not be said exactly, but | 
at the present state of our knowledge, we may place him after 
the fall of Nala dynasty, in last quarter of 5th century or a 
little later. 


П 


We have referred above to Balchandra Jain’s discovery 
of coins bearing legend Kramaditya and his identification of 
the latter with the Gupta king Skandagupta. Many Gupta 
rulers used this title, for instance Ghatotkachagupta and 


Kathasaritsagara, Tawney, Penzer, IX, pp. 2ff. 
JINSI, XVI, pp. 211-12. 

K atlidsaritságara, IX, p. 103. 

Supra, pp. 31. 
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Kumáragupta If. But as the coins of Kramáditya were found 
along with the coins of Mahendráditya, the supposed Kumara- 
gupta I, there was no alternative but to identify Kramaditya 
with Skandagupta. 


Jain does not explain why the hoard contains only 5.12% 
coins of his proposed Skandagupta. The small number of the 
coins of Kramaditya is indicative of his short reign over 
this region. 


There are other points which should also be considered 
regarding the attribution of these coins. 


Jain writes that “по symbols are found on the coins of 
Kramáditya and those of the Nala kings. There is a variety 
gf Mahendraditya’s coins that does not have any symbol 
below the legend." This type having the solitary letters 
“was continued by Kramaditya on whose coins we have a 
single letter ru and no symbol. The coins of Kramaditya were 
followed by those of the Nala kings. There the practice of 
putting the solitary letters has been given up and the device 
changed.'? 


Most of the scholars make the powerful Nala king 
Bhavadattavarman contemporary of Narendrasena of the 
Vakataka dynasty? The latter was ruling from c. 440 A.D. 
to c. 460 A.D. Altekar writes that Bhavadattavarman 
defeated Narendrasena in 445 А. D. and “soon after the death 
of Bhavadattavarman, Narendrasena succeeded in driving 
them out."* It seems to him that Bhavadattavarman died 
near 450 A.D. Allowing twenty years to his rule, his ascending 
year can be placed in 430 A.D. We have two other Nala kings? 
who preceeded Bhavadattavarman’ and issued similar money. 
Thus we see that the coins of the Nala kings were issued from 
the beginning of the 5th century A. D. Skandagupta probably 
ascended the throne in е. 456 A. D. Hence the hypothesis 
that the coins of Nalas followed Kramaditya is untenable. So 
also is the hypothesis as we have already seen, that Prasanna- 
mátra was a contemporary of Kumàragupta I, and the cluster 


1. Jain, B. C., ор. cit., p. 186. 

2, Ibid,p. 187. 

3. The Vakataka-Gupta Age, 1954, pp. 107-8. 

4. Ibid, p. 106, - 

5. Ibid, р. 108, 

6. JNSI, I, pp. 29-85. 

7. Ihave said in the preceding issue of this journal (XXV, pt. I, pp. 107-8 
that Artthapatti of the coins was not the successor but the predeces- 
sor of Bhavadattavarman. : 

8. The Glassical Age, p. 25. 
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of dots and kalafa symbols on Mahendraditya's (supposed 
Kumáragupta's) coins might have been borrowed from his coins.’ 


In the time of Skandagupta, {һе weight of gold coins was 
increased. The standard weight of gold coinage, in the time of 
Kumáragupta I, was 126 grains, while Skandegupta raised it 
to 144 grains) But curiously enough the repousse coins of 
Mahendraditya are heavier than those of Kramaditya. Weights 
of the coins of the former, range from 1.250 to 1.330 gms. 
whereas those of the latter vary from 1.300 to 1.330 gms. 
Hence also, Kramaditya and Skandagupta appear to be alto- 
gether distinct rulers. 


Further, the coins of Skandagupta do not contain any 
additional letters, but those of Kramáditya, like of his predeg 
cessor Mahendraditya, do contain. Hence also Skandagupta 
cannot be identified with Kramaditya. As similar coins of the 
Nalas and Prasannamátra also do not bear these additional 
letters it cannot be held that Skandagupta Kramaditya was 


following the local numismatic tradition of South Kosala in 
this connection. 


However, Jain himself, finding difficulties in putting the 
South Kosala region in the Gupta empire, hesitates in attributing 
these coins to Gupta rulers with certainty. 


Some coins of both Mahendraditya and Kramaditya contain 
three dots between the legs of the Garuda—a fact not noticed 
by Jain—and those of the former sometimes show only one dot 
in that position. The implications of this representation, if any, 
are not known. 


The genetive suffix sya found only the coins of Kramaditya 
among all repousse issues is a very interesting point of study 
in this connection. This we feel was an attempt to improve the 
repousse coin legends of the Nalas. But however, the introduc- 
tion made by Kramaditya was not continued by his successo: 
Mahendraditya, 


For the additional letters on the coins of Mahendraditya 
and Kramaditya, Balchandra Jain writes that they “may be 
numerals devoting the regnal years of the issue of the coins as 
there was а general custom prevailing in the South Kosala to 


1. Supra, р. 33. 

2. Allen, J., BMC, GD, 1914, p. CXXXIII 
. Ibid, рр. OXXXIII-CXXXIV. 

4 Jain, Of. cit, p. 187. 
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date the events in the regnal years of the ruling king."! But 
was it the fact ? The Nalas dated their copper plate inscriptions 
іп the regnal years and not the coins. We do not find any 
additional letter on the coins of Nala kings and Prasanna- 
mütra? which can be taken for numeral; The solitary letters 
on the coins of Mahendraditya and Kramāditya are certainly 
mint marks. 


Mahendráditya of these coins as pointed out earlier is 
identical with the Mahendraditya of .KatAasaritsagara. Не 
was followed by his son and successor Vikramaditya. As the 
hoard contains only the coins of Kramaditya and Mahendraditya, 
we can say that Kramaditya was predecessor of Mahendiaditya. 


1. Ibid, р. 187. 

2, Proc. of Sth Oriental Conference, Lahore; ІНО, IX and ХУ; JNSI, 
XII, р. 8, plate T, Nos. 4-6 ; AST,AR, 1926-27, p. 230; INSI, XVI, 
pt. II, pp. 215-18, pl., IV, 1-12, 


THE COINS OF HARSHA SILADITYA—A 
REAPPRAISAL 


D. DEVAHUTI 


Historians eagerly hoped to find the coins of Harsha, king 
of Sthüpvi$vara and Kanauj, once the story of his great career 
had been rediscovered through the works of Bana and Hsiian- 
tsang. 


In his Coins of Medieval India, published in 1894, Cunnin- 
gham illustrated a coin! showing, on the obverse, the figure of a 
horseman, with the legend Harshadeva, and, on the reverse, 
that of a goddess seated on a throne with a cornucopiae in het . 
left hand, which he ascribed to king Harsha-deva of Kashmir, 
whose association with Kabul? induced him to imitate the 
money of the Šāhī rulers of that kingdom. Hoernle®, who seems 
to have been unaware of this fact, doubted Cunningham’ S ascrip- 
tion, and suggested that the coin belonged to Harsha of Kanauj, 
who is also sometimes referred to as Harsha-deva. Moreover, 
he says that the emblem on the coin, of the horseman with the 
lance at rest “is the mark of the early Rajput”, and “the chiefs 
of Thanesar were Rajputs’. We do not agree with the latter 
statement; Hsüan-tsang's testimony that Harsha was of the 
Vaisya class i is more reliable, Moreover, the identity of the 
Harsha-deva óf the coin with the Harsha of Kashmir is too well 
attested by facts recorded by Kalhana to admit of any doubt. 
Sir Richard Burn also observes that Dr. Hoernle's attribution 
of this coin to Harsha “does not seem quite satisfactory". 


In 1904 an earthen pot, containing one gold, 522 silver and 
eight copper coins was found in the village of Bhitaura, district 
Fyzabad (Avadh). In 1906 Sir Richard Burn wrote a paper 
on this find, entitled *Some coins of the Maukharis and of the 
'Thanesar line,"^ illustrating some specimens of the coins. 284 
silver coins of this hoard bear the legend S72 Saladata (Sri 
Siiaditya), while nine belong to Sz Pratapagala (Sii Pratapa- 
ila). Of the remaining pieces, thirty-two silver coins are 
of the Maukhari kings and one of a king named Нагёа 


1. Coins of Medieval India, Plate 5, No. 21, pp. 36-7 & 46. 

2. Rajatarangini VII 956, 1550, 151, 1519, Kalhana informs us that 
Harsha's chief queen Vasanta-lekha belonged to the Sáhi dynasty. 

8. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, p. 547, He seems to have 
noted the fact of Harsha-deva’s connection with Karnata only. 

4. УЕА, 1906, p. 847. 

5 JRAS, 1906, Юр. 843-850, 
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(not Harsha), Names of kings and in many cases dates.also 
. have disappeared from 192 coins. "The gold coin is of the later 
Indo-Scythian type, the copper coins are of Pratapaditya II of 
Kashmir, and of the four remaining silver coins, three are 
Varaha drammas and one is of uncertain type. 


The 518 silver coins are of the Gupta silver type; that is, 
they bear a large head with a date onone side, and a peacock 
on the other, with a long inscription. On seven coins the head 
faces the right, as on the Gupta coins, while on the others, 
which include all the coins of Sildditya and Pratapa-gila, 
it faces the left. The inscriptions round the peacock in every 

“case but one read Vijit@vantravanipati-sr7-(name)-devo jayati. 
The vowels are only marked in a few types. 


* We concur with Burn that “it... seems reasonable to 
identify Pratapa-gile (of the coins) with Prabhakara-vardhana, 
and Siladitya with Harga". Burn, however, does not argue 
а case for this identification, and the ascription has been 
accepted only half-heartedly by scholars, who have probed 
into the question no further than to quote the authority of 
Burn? We, on our part, believe that Burn’s ascription, 
though not backed by lengthy or reasoned argument, is correct, 
and is supported by the following facts. : 


The Chinese sources inform us that Harsha adopted the 
title Siladitya on his accession to the throne of Kanauj, 
Though the indigenous sources do not mention Harsha as 
Silàditya they honour Prabhakara-vardhana with the biruda 
Pratapa-Sila, which inclines us to treat the Chinese evidence 
regarding Harsha’s title as perfectly authentic. Harsha records 
his father’s biruda in .his inscriptions and it seems reasonable 
to expect that he used his own also for official purposes. He 
may well.have issued his coins in the name Siladitya, especially 
if his father also used his own biruda for marking his coinage, 
which we believe he did, as we agree with Burn that the 
Pratapa-gila coins of the Bhitaura hoard ‚аге to be attributed 
to Prabhakara-vardhana. 


The two dated coins of Pratüpa-$ila raise certain problems. 
Each date consists of three symbols. The topmost is the letter 
sd, and one would ordinarily expect this to represent the 
hundreds, as the other symbols are apparently 10 and 1 or 11. 
The only symbol for a number which resembles sa is, how- 


1. JRAS, 1906, p. 847. ` 

2° c.g. К. S, Tripathi, History of Kanauj (1937), p. 117, writes: “If the 
Siláditya coins found in the Bhitaura hoard...... are to be attributed 
to Нага, as has been done by Sir Richard Burnse”, 
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ever, that used for 40, but no symbol for hundreds, resembling 
this letter is to be found. The coins of Siladitya show clearly 
that the sa cannot be 40. Therefore, it seems sa stands for 
sarwat. The sa on Siladitya's coins, which invariably appears 
as the highest symbol, is also to be taken for sarwat. The 
regnal years on Harsha’s inscriptions which we know to be 
dated in the Harsha era are also preceded by the word savavat, 
which no doubt stands for the Harsha sarvat. The point 
cannot therefore be ‘raised that the sa, representating sarvat 
оп the Silàditya coins, stands for a long established era, such 
as the Vikrama or the Gupta, which need not have been refer- 
red to by its full name. We believe that as well as in his 
inscriptions Harsha used sarayat, for his own era on the coins 
abbreviating the word owing to their small size. 


The figure eleven on Pratapa-Sila’s coins and the dates 
ranging from oneto 33 on those of Siladitya, indicate that 
the two monarchs used different eras, It may well be that 
Prabhakara-vardhana, who was the first king of his family to 
attain the status of Maharajadhira@ja, may have celebrated 
his attainment by starting ап era, a practice which was very 
much in fashion in those days. Harsha founded yet another 
era in А. D. 606, probably to commemorate his success in 
securing the throne of Kanauj, and seems to have issued his 
first coins under the newly acquired title Siladitya.! The date 
11 оп Pratapagila’s coins is quite in keeping with the length 
of Prabhakara-vardhana’s reign, which started in c. A.D. 580 
and terminated in A.D. 606. New coins may have been issued 
by Prabhakaravardhana to celebrate the birth of the royal 
Prince Harsha in А. D. 590, when he had been on the throne 
for nearly a decade. Itis well-known that coins were genero- 
usly distributed among the populace on festive occasions. The 
date 33 оп Siladitya's coins is compatible with the duration 
of Harsha's reign, which we believe lasted for about forty 
years from А. D. 606 to A.D. 646-647. 


From a comparison of the coins of the Maukharis and those 
of Siladitya and Pratapa-sila, it is clear that though the general . 
appearance of the Gupta type coins was retained by the two 
dynasties, the established tradition of a continuous dating was 
repeatedly flouted. 


The findspot of the hoard containing so many coins of 
Siladitya, and the fact that Pratapa-gila’s and Stladitya's coins 
have been found together, also favours the identification of these 
two kings: with Prabhakara-vardhana, and Harsha. Though 


1. 5. Beal, Buddhist Records af the Western World, I, p. 213. 


M. - 
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several Siladityas ruled from Valabhiin the sixth, seventh and 
eighth centuries, the coins of the Bhitaura hoard may be most 
ascribed to Harsha Siladitya of Калап}, 


It will be well to examine here the arguments put forward 
by Hoernle! in repudiation of Burn's ascription. 


The German scholar states that before attributing the 
Silàditya coins to Harsha, it must be proved that he had 
assumed that title officially. He argues that as neither Bana 
nor other Indian sources mention this biruda of Harsha, and as 
Hsiian-tsang is our sole authority on this point, it appears that 
Harsha was known by this title only in “Buddhist monkish 
communities" 


One may comment in passing that if, as Hoernle believes, 
Hatsha was popularly known by this biruda amongst Buddhist 
communities only, the chances are greatly reduced of finding a 
reference to this béruda by Bana, who was a Brahman. How- 
ever, Hoernle’s argument is better refuted by the fact that 
Harsha is referred to as Siladitya not only by the Buddhist 
monk who was a pious pilgrim, but also by the diplomatic 
envoys who had been deputed by the Chinese emperor to carry 
out official business. They, at least, may not be expected to 
have obtained their information only from the “Buddhist 
monkish communities", We believe that the Sildditya coins of 
the Bhitaura hoard are the available indigenous evidence of the 
official use of the title Siladitya by Harsha, who seems to have 
followed his father’s tradition in issuing his coinage under a 
biruda. ` 


Hoernle attributes the coins of Pratüpa-éila and Siladitya 
to a king possessing both these names, known to us from the 
Raja-taratgizt.* Speaking of Pravarasena, Kalhana says that 
“he replaced Ргаїйра-& Па, olso called Siladitya, the son of 
Vikramaditya, who had been dethroned by enemies in the 
kingdom of his father". This Vikramaditya is identified with 
YaSodharman of Malava, who is, credited in the Mandasor 
inscription? with extensive conquests as far as the Himalayas, 
and Siladitya with his son of the same name.* 


Hoernle writes that ‘е discovery of coins in the names 
of Pratapa-gila and Siladitya is a striking confirmation of the 
truth of the old Indian tradition”. According to his reckoning, 
Pratapasila Siladitya's rule lasted “from about 580 to 608, or 


FRAS, 1909, p. 446 ff. 

Book III verse 330. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III, No. 33. 
. Hoernle, FRAS, 1903, p. 545 ff, 
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612, that is from the death of Vikramaditya (YaSodharraan) to 
the great victory, or to the coronation of Harshavardhana. 
This gives us а period from 26 to 32 years". But we know 
that Burn reads the latest date’ on Siladitya's coins as 33. 
There are 30 coins with this date. On 14 more coins the 
symbolíor 30 is fairly certain, but the unit is gone or very 
doubtful in every case. These coins may be of the year 32, 
but they may well have been of the years after 33. In any 
case, as the longest duration ascribed to Pratapa-éila.Siladitya 
by Hoernle is 32 years, the. Silàditya coins issued at least until 
the year 32 cannot be ascribed to the Pratapa-gila Siladitya of 
Hoernle’s identification Moreover, there is little likelihood 
that a king named Pratapa-gila Siladitya should have chosen 
his latter name for use on a large number of coins for most of 
his regnal years but should have suddenly reverted to the, 
former name for the coins issued in his eleventh year. This," is, 
not a conclusive argument, because we are making this sugges- 
tion only on the basis of the coins so far discovered. 


But Hoernle is not in the least disturbed by the fact of 
this discrepancy in the dates he ascribes to Pratapa-Sila 
Silàditya and those yielded by the coins of Siladitya. Не 
writes that it “creates no difficulty, for the exact length of the 
period is, of course, uncertain.” About the date 33, considered 
to be quite certain by Burn, he remarks that one has to be 
very cautious about the indifferently preserved figures. : 


Hoernle puts forth the third and the last argument in 
favour of his theory as the “possible connection of the still 
unexplained ‘aulikara’ crest of Yagodharman with the curious 
cresent-like object on the head of the king on those coins”. It 
seems to have escaped  Hoernle's notice that the crescent 
appears on both the Maukhari and the Siladitya coins, It 
appears on the Gupta coins also, accompanied by other marks. 
Apparently both the Maukharis and the Vardhanas retained 
this symbol, which was one of the minor features of the Gupta 
type coin they copied. Neither the Maukharis nor the 
Vardhanas were Chandra-vaméi kings. The Maukharis are ` 
specifically stated to have been the descendants of the 100 sons 
of Agva-pati, who was blessed with such abundant. progeny by 


1. Hoernle's identification of Pratapasila-Siladitya as the son of Yaso- 
dharman is, incidentally, almost impossible if Kalhana’s chronology 
is followed. Yasodharman was evidently at the height of his power 
in A. D. 532 (GJ, ПІ, p. 154), and it is most unlikely that he could 
have survived until A. D. 580. ; 

2. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of the British Museum, Gupta Dynasties and 
Sasanka (1936), р, 89 f£, (Kümàára-gupta Ї?в coins) р. 119 ff (Skanda- 
gupta’s coins). 
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Manu Vaivasvata. The Maukharis thus were Sürya-vamáis. 
The Vardhanas belonged to neither of the two traditional royal 
families. 


Hoernle's arguments thus prove too weak to.refute the 
ascription of the Siladitya coins of the Bhitaura hoard to 
Harsha. 


It will be well to end the discussion of this question with 
a brief description of the coins of Pratapagila and Siladitya.? 


Pratapegila: The peacock’s head is to the left on all 
nine coins. The crescent on the king's head is about the centre 
of the top (instead of at the crown as itis usually in the 
Maukhari coins), and each horn terminates in a knob. We 
have earlier referred to the reading of the dates and the fact 
that the vowels are omitted: in spelling his name. 


ra 


Siladitya: The name is usually written Svrisaladata, 
vowels being very rarely given. On a few coins the final 
letters are more clearly -tya. The crescent on the head has 
also various forms and positions. The dates on many of the 
coins are varied and present considerable difficulty, as the 
symbols differ from the ordinary forms. Burn, however, is 
positive in his reading of the sign sa as the highest symbol 
and the symbols 30+1 and 30 +3. On the basis of their 
dates and number, the coins may be classified as follows? : 


Date Number of Coins 
(1) 1 (2) 1 
- (2) 6 @) 10 
3) 10 () 10 
(4) 20  (Q) 6 
(5) 25 (2). 1 
(6) 30 ® (4 
(7) 31 (9 3 
(8) 31 ^ ; 24 
(9) 33 | 30 
(10) 3 14 
103 
(11) Illegible dates 181 
Total 284 


_ l. The Haraha inscription, Epigraphia Indica, XIV p. 110 ff. 
2. Fora full descripion see Burn, JRAS, 1906, рр. 745-7 on which 
we base this brief account giving the salient points of the coins. 
3. Most dates are accompanied by a query mark, as Burn finds the 
readings doubtful. 


. 
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Six coins of Siláditya are preserved at the British Museum, 
of which three were presentsd to it in 1906 by the Government 
of the Central Provinces, India. The remaining three were 
given it by Nelson Wright, one in 1910 and two in 1129. The 
dates are clearly read Sa (Samvat) on two coins! and the tens 
figure 3 is clear on a third one. "Thus, the readings on these 
coins are in accordance with Burn's observations on the coins 
of Siladitya. . : ; 


We have not been able to find out whether the then C. P. 
Government came in possession of the coins as the result of a 
local.discovery, or whether it was given a share of the large 
Bhitura hoard, of which a portion was presented by it to the 
British Museum. The most regrettable practice of distribution 
without labelling was quite common in those days. However, 
if the coins presented by the С. Р. Government belong to that 
province, they are a secondary evidence of the extension of 
Harsha’s empire in that region. The importance of this possi- 
bility should not be exaggerated, however firstly because we are 
not sure of the findspot of the coins in question and, secondly, 
because coins are the most easily portable objects. 


ND 


` 1. One from the 1906 group and the other of 1910. А 
2, Опе of the two coins presented in 1929, The dates on the remaining 
° three coins are very doubtful or illegible, 


NUMISMATIC GLEANINGS FROM MANJUSRI 
MULAKALPA 


A. B. L. AWASTHI 


India in the past had her vast and varied field of coinage 
current in this sub-continent. Their names and forms as well 
as antiquity have been enveloped in the mist caused by the 
abrupt convulsions in her body-politic. Literature, itself vast 
and varied, does throw important light оп many obscure shades 
of ancient Indian numismatics. 


Matjusrimilakalpa, œ well-known Buddhist text, displays 
its knowledge of various denominations of ancient Indian coinage. 
It refers to Swvarga, Dinara,* Purana, Karshapaga,! Paga 
Mashaka? and Вйраба^ Nishka® is mentioned, but once 
and it is not certain, if it is a coin.  Suvarga? too 
is mentioned to denote a,lump of gold and so also is 
Hiragya used in the same sense. Thus it is apparent, 
that the terms viz, Nishka, Suvarna and Hiranya, were also, 
in use denoting gold, other than the standard gold coins. of 
the past. 


Pala (Suvarga-pala)! Matra? and Karsha™ denoted the 
units of weights prevalent even in the early medieval India. 
According to Manu, a Pala is equated to four Suvarnas (palam 
suvarga-schatvarah).4 Karshipana, one of the most popular 
coins of ancient India, derived its name from the unit called 
Karsha (tamrikah karshikah panah). These were the well- 
known names in the past (y@hsamjaah prathitah bhuvi).* 


1. MaéjuSimilakala, (hereafter abbreviated as ММК), pp. 568, 570, 
571, 671, 672, 675, 678, 683, 684, 702, 716, 718. 
2. Ibid, pp. 67, 314, 316, 569, 573, 574, 671, 672, 673, 674, 675, 676, 677, 
678, 679, 684, 685. | 
Ibid, pp. 688, 689, 692, 694, 706, 707, 708, 710, 711, 712, 718, 
3. Ibid, pp. 677, 688. 
4. Ibid, pp. 672, 697, 708, 
5, Ibid, p. 679. 
6, Ibid,p.672: DaSamashakam labhate, 
7. Ibid, pp. 673, 677, 678, 679, 688, 106, 718. 
8. Ibid, p. 370. 
9. Ibid, p. 688. 
10. Ibid, p. 712.- ; 
11. Ibid, p.698: Suvarna pala Satam labhate. 
12, Ybid, p. 57. - | 
13. Ibid,p. 57: $лойаба málram palam và karsham vd......, 
14 Manu, VIII. 135, : 
15. Ibid, VIII 136. ] 
16. Ibid, УШ, 13]. 


А 
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The name of a coin given as Dasama@éaka' deserves some 
attention.  Evidently this coin conveyed the value of 10 
mashakas. Most probably it denoted Ardha-harshapana, where 
Karshapaga was equal to 20 mashakas. From Vinayapitaka 
we know that such Karsh@pana was current in the early 
Buddhist period. There are references to half Karshapara, 
quarter Karshapaga and Maéaka* which seems to be the lowest 
unit equal to one-twentieth part of а kah@paya, Even in the 
age of Sri Sabkarücharys, a Karsh@paya comprising 4 Padas 
was & popular coin. Vinayapitaka refers repeatedly to a variety 
of coin called Panchamagakam‘ which was styled Pada (Paticha- 
masako райо)? and it was current in Rajagriha as well as in the 
neighbouring region.’ Thus, evidently Dasamashaka or 2 Padas 
denoted Addham  Kahaàpagam (Ardham Kareh@panam) of 
Vinayapitaka, Sankara’s reference to Karshapana Chatushput 
lends support to our contention that in the age of Sankara 
or that of  Mamjuirimülakalpa i.e. early medieval India, - 
Dasamashaka was current in the country, particularly in eastern 
India. : : 


A-large number of references to-these various coins, which 
one expected to get after the successful performance of the rites, : 
shows the prevalence as well as popularity of these coins in that 
age. We are further told that a pair of clothes—suit—could 
be purchased for 3 JDznáras. Thus the gold coin Dinara 
was current in the markets, particularly for buying valuable 
articles like fine clothes etc. The literary works and inscriptions 
of the early medieval India also refer to the circulation of 
Dznàras." 


Another important and interesting point worth careful notice 
is the nomenclature of Rūpakas as coins. The term ‘Punch- 
marked coins’ applied to our oldest currency is a modern 
nomenclature coined by the modern.numismatistis. It is quite 
natural to seek its ancient name and form, Тһе scholars think 


1. MMK, p, 672; Rajasekhara also, in his Karpüramanjari (Chau. 

khamba Edn. 1955), refers to Da$amsa (=DaSamdsha), (p. 118, 

III, Javanika) and Dasamasiena (=DaSamashikena) =Dasamasika 

(р. 121, III, Javanika). 

inayapitaka, Chullavagsapüli (Ed. Bhikshu J. Kashyapa, 1956,. 

Nalanda), p. 416 : kahá pagan pi addham pi padaw pi masaka rüpampi. 

3. While commenting оп So’yamatm@ Chatushpat (Mandikyopanishad, 
verse 2, p. 26) Sankara explains: Ѕоауат atmonkárabhidheyah...... 
Vyavasthita$chatush pat Karshd pana vat...... 2° (Mandikyopanishad, Gita 
Press Edn., VS. 2009, p. 27). 

4, Parivárapali p. 55, lines 12, 13, 14, Ibid, p. 88, lines 6, 7, 8. 

5. Vinayapitaka, Pár&jika Pali, p. 55, lines 13-14, i 

6, р 55. 18-14; tena kho pana samayena Rajagahe файсћатаѕако 
pado hott. 3 М 

т, JNSI, XXV, pp. 1, 14-15, Е 
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that Ahata was such a name applied to ancient Karashapagas 
because various symbols were impressed on them. V. S. 
Agrawala suggests Riipya asa suitable name for this type of 
ancient Indian coinage. He holds that. the word vapa in Ёйра- 
dargaka and .Rüpatarka denotes a coin as is also supported by 
Mahapisunajataka (11374)! The inscriptions of Gupta and 
post-Gupta periods show that Dinadras as well as Ripakas were 
then current in the country Mirashi holds: “The Early 
Chalukyas and their feudatories such as Harish Chandriyas 
seem to have used Jtipakas of the Kalachuri Krishnaraja, who 
flourished more than a century before"? He adds: “As stated 
before, the coins of Krishnaraja circulated over a very wide 
territory from Rajputana in the north to Maharashtra in the 
south, and from Коћкада in the west to Vidarbha in the east. 
They continued to be current long after Krishnaraja ; ............ 
The silver coins of the Kshatrapas which were struck to the 
same weight standard as the coins of Krishnaraja were called 
JKarshapagas. Later on, however, this denomination seems to 
have given place to Riipaka. The Afijaneri Plates show that 
the coins of Krishnaraja were called Krishnaraja-ripakas, 
evidently to distinguish them from the Riipakas of the Kshatrapas, 
the Sátavahanas, and the Traikiitakas which were similar in 
fabric. Thus the antiquity and a long circulation of the 
Riipasas as a particular variety of ancient coinage is well 
establise«d. Prithvirajavijaya refers to Ripakas as the coins of 
Ајауагаја salled Ajaya-priya Ripakas® like Krishnaraja-riipakas 
mentioned above. Јопагаја, the commentator, calls the Riipakas 
as Dindraviéeshas without giving their specific characteristics, 
though the text itself mentions these special features in the 
preceding verse. While giving an account of wealth (Byz, 
PV, V. 87) it observes : | 


As durvargamayair bhümity vüpakaih paryapürayat, 
tam suvarnamayaistatra kavivargastava pūrayat | 
Prithvirajavijaya, V. 88." 


Here the words тага, bhimi, and rüpaka convey meanings 
more than one. Jonaràja takes varza and rüpaka respectively 
in the sense of letter (akshara) and drama (ndtaka) and that is true 
in the context of Kavi-varga. Dasharatha Sharma observes: 


1. Panini-kalina Bháratavarsha, p. 266. 

2. Sircar, Select Ins., p. 543, Baigram Inscr. of G, E. 128, line 6 ; GII, 
IV, pp. 151-153 ; Anjaneri Plates (First Set) of Bhogasakla (year 461), 
lines 36, 37, 38, 60; Ibid, pp. 158-159 (Second Set), lines 34, 35, 36; 
JINSI, XXV, pt. I, pp. 12-13, 

8, CII, IV, pp. CLXX. iii, foot note 8. 

4. Ibid, pp, CLX XXII. 

5. Prithviraja Vijaya (Ajmer 1941 A.D.), У, 89. 

6. Ibid, V. 88. 
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“Не filled, states the PV, the earth with silver rüpakas (rupees) 
and the poets filled it instead with rüpakas (dramas) bearing 
golden letters, He wrested the fame of present rulers by means 
of soldiers eager for victory (jagapriya) and of those already past 
or to come with his Ajayapriya coins. His beloved queen 
Somalekha too had not her hands sullied because she had new 
coins issued daily," (canto V, verses 87-89). Here Sharma 
follows Jonaraja. But rüpa is used, elsewhere, in Prithvirajavijaya 
in the sense of money and form (РУ, 136, 141, 146 ; XI. 22). 
Kautilya refers to silver coins (rüpyarüpa) and copper-coins 
(tamrarüpa). According to Kautilya, the Superintendent of 
salt was directed to realise not only the value of salt, *but also 
the premium of five percent (vyajím), both in cash (rüpa).? 
Shamasastry observes: “The word ripa is ambiguous ; whether 

„it means parikshika, the testing charge...... or whether it means 
cash, is not possible to determine. It has, however, been taken 
here in its sense cash’’.* 


As pointed out above, Prithvirajavijaya also uses the word 
in the sense of money : 


Yuvabhirgiryamano pi riper labhate balam’ _ 


The poet asserts that the lost strength and youth could be 
regained with the help of money. The poet further asserts that 
the kings' fame in all the three worlds is only based on wealth (eka 
rüpa samasrita).’ Thus the poet upholds the supremacy of wealth 
or money (rüpamayatíata)) But as it has been pointed out 
above that slisht use of rüpa—double entende—is to be always 
met in this Kavya. We find in the verse V. 146 of Prithvirája- 
vijaya that rüpa is used separately in the sense of money as well 
as form : 

Yauvanena vapuh strigam yatra ripena yauvanan, 

rüpam kanti viseshena salavanyena garjati. : 


It isan apt use of the word. ipa, derived from the 
verbal root rūpa meaning to form (rüpakrigágarm), also represents 


1, Early Chauhan Dynasties, p. 41, note 55. Here it may be pointed 

Ка sd (1948) Ein. of PV,refersto Somalekhas nava P'üpakas 
n V. . + 

2. Shamasastry, Kautilya’s ArthaSastra (Mysore 1951) pp. 86-87. 

E Ibid, p.87, ИИ (My pager 

4. Ibid, p. 87, footnote 9, . 

5. PV,V. 136. Here the text is defective and we would mend it ag 

& lbid, V ратат fi, instead of *yuvabhi jiryamüno pir | i 

1. Ibid, у. 141 ; here the poet gives an account of kings public works 
viz. vapi, kupa and tadáge etc, which proclaim his fame in all the 
regions, (PV, V. 140). 

8. Ibid, XI. 22 ; cf. Santiparva, Chaps, 11 & 12. 
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form and symbol. Hence Ripaka is a coin bearing figure, form 
or symbol ; Sahitya-darpana (VI. 1). of Vigvanatha aptly explains 
Варака (here, meaning а drama) as tadriipa ropattu rüpakam, 
i. e. Svarüpa ropadrupakamityuchyate. 


Thus Ripaka as a coin definitely denoted what the modern 
numismatists call Punch-marked coins, Prithiviraja-vijaya in 
the much quoted verse (V. 88) distinguishes the two varieties of 
Ripakas viz., silver rüpakas (durvarga-rüpakas) and Gold rüpakas 
(Swvarga-s upakas). The words durvarza and suvarza respectively 
refer to a crude and fine portrayal in forms. Similar- 
ly the term nava rüpakas of Somalekha, issued daily (PV, У. 
30), points to the circulation of new varieties of Riipakas, which 
bore different forms portrayed on them (eAitrastham, or likhitam, 
PY, XI. 22). Prithvirajavijaya tends to show that there was 
some testing agency (püriksha pürvakari) for rüpasyottamar (PV, 
XI. 19), as we know from Kautilya that there was an examiner 
of coins (rüpa-darfaka) and so was а Lakshanadhyahsha.! 
Buddhaghosha also refers to Lakshazas or symbols as well as 
Riipa-siitra, a treatise dealing with the rüpa or symbols. Thus 
Lakshagadhyoksha and Ripadarsakas of Kautilya were to see 
the proper representation of the ripas on the State coinage. 


Manjusri-mülakalpa, itself, uses the word rüpa* in the sense 
of form, figure and symbols portrayed by в painter depicting all 
features (lakshana samanva gatena chitrakarega)? But the study 
and interpretation of these various r&pas found on the Riipakas 
isa mystery to-day. In the past, their true nature and signifi- 
cance could be ascertained with the help of the sastras (jfleyam 
sastratotattvam)’ аз wel as with the help of various liñga- 
vidhānas Thus it is evident that even in the age of Magjuśri- 
mülakalpa there was some numismatic treatise dealing with these 
symbols. As such, Ripasutta, a text alluded to by Buddha- 
ghosha dealing with various (chitta-vichitta) lakshagas, or some 
such works were available then. 


. Mattjuéri-mülakalpa also throws much light on symbolism 
in ancient India. It refers to both, auspicious and 
inauspicious, as well as mild and violent symbols. These are 
probably divya-pushpa (divine flower, probably lotus), dhvaja 


1. Arthasastra, pp. 86-87, | 

2. ММК, p. 39 ; rüpam Chitrakaraischa pürayitauyat cf. PV, У, 88, 
MME, p. 39, uses the words akárayet, likhet and Suklapitaraktakrishna- 
harito varnair) Varnayet. It isin the sense of colours that PV, У, 88, 
uses the word Varnamayai. 

. Ibid, p. 61. 

. Ibid, p. 250. 
Ibid 
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. Ibid, pp. 4, 250. 
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(flag, pataka (flag-staff), mala (garland), kula-ratna (principal 
татав, seven vaínas are regarded os the representativs 
of > imperial splendour -and status), tri-ratna (Buddha, 
Dhamma and Samgha), paticharatna (a collection of 5 gems). 
This Buddhist text refers to many symbols associated with 
Buddha (@ryanam yani chinhani) or tathagata chinha There 
are also mentioned some auspicious birds of land and water 
as well as the middle region (sky) viz., magüra (peacock), 
krauficha, hamsa (goose), and chakravaka, etc Similarly trees, 
particularly Bodhivriksha, was also a sacred symbol. The 
well dressed and decorated women were also regarded as 
auspicious? Many lines and mudras were objects of por- 
trayal. Thus we see that these various symbols—rüpzs, 
akaras, chinhas or livigas—-marked on the coins or in the 
sculpture and painting played a very important role in the 
history and culture of ancient India. "They were meant to 
convey different ideas and episodes to the mind and heart of the , 
people. The depiction of divyani riipani—divine forms and sym- 
bols—was a tradition of long standing in ancient Indian 
mint-masters. Feūpaka, thus, is an appropriate as well as 
ancient term for the old Indian money. 


А p. 56. 
4* Ibid, pp. 118, 119, 
5, Ibid, p. 128. 
6. Ibid, p. 138. 


BILINGUAL COINS OF MAHMUD OF GHAZNI 
А. К. BHATTACHARYYA 


The National Museum of India has inits collections a 
few coins of Mahmud of Ghazni. These coins are struck on 
the modelof Ghaznavide kings and are calld Dirham on the 
coins themselves. They bear Arabic and Sanskrit legends on 
obverse and reverse respectively, showing a number of varieties 
in the legends, the dates and the lettering and its arrangements. 
Considering the varieties in the Sanskrit legend and the dates, 
on the reverse, they fall mainly into two classes. The British 
Museum collection of these coins as catalogued by S. Lane- 
Poole! affords examples of both these varieties (Nos. 505-509 
in one group and. Nos. 510-514 in the other). | 


A specimen of the first variety was acquired for the 
collection of the Indian Museum in 1929, wherein the Sanskrit 
legends were read as follows :? 

Rev, area: avyaktam = eka (№) 
Muhammad (а) 
vatara піра ` 
ti Mahamuda 
margin: (avyaktīya) name ayam батбат 
hata mahamudapure samvati 418 


The Arabic legend on the obverse can Бе read as follows : 


obl 
a tilay 


margin : 
Ау); буде U Kee pgp yall áo (P) «әу Ul ant 
Commenting on this coin, the Late Rao Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit read? the marginal legend on the reverse in Sanskrit 


1. S Lane-Poole: The Coins of the Mohammadan Dynasties in the British 
Museum, Classes III-X, London, 1876, pp. 149-51. 

2. ASI, AR, 1929-30, p. 198. 

3, FRASB, 11, 1936, No. 8, Num. Suppl., p. 29N. 
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as Avyaktiya (—) name hato—struck in the name of God, being 
a translation in Sanskrit of «2 le}. The improved reading 
of the Rao Bahadur here as also for the next word as: Maha- 
müdapure can be accepted as correct. 


So far as the Arabic legend on the obverse is concerned, 
it conforms to the reading on the first variety, e.g. No. 505, of, 
the British Museum with this difference that there is a gamma 
above as in No. 507 of that group. 


A specimen of the second type which came to me for 
examination recently has the obverse area as in No. 506 of the 
British Museum Catalogue. The obverse margin reads : 


; Ron! y Byte ee aie [ temet] popoli ob [ н] 
This marginallegend is practically a mixture of the marginal 
legends of Nos. 505 and 510 with the notable omission of the ' 
word yy after the expression Wie- with the date 419 А. H. i 


The reverse of this coin supplies us with the most interesting 
part of the marginal legend in Sanskrit which remains so far 
not fully explained. The British Museum coin No. 510? to 
which this specimen mostly conforms as to its type, has the 
legend (as read by Lane-Poole) : 


. ayah Хатат Mahamūdapura ghate tata Jikiyera samvatī 
419. з 3 

Rao Bahadur Dikshit? gave his suggested reading of the 
above thus : 


ayah  tamkam — Mahamüdapuraghate — hata()) Jināyana 
samvati 419, 


Although the reading of the word ‘hato’ above gives a 
sensible meaning, viz., that of ‘striking (coin, the suggestion 
is not warranted by the actual letters readable on the coins. 
Further, to read the ега (S'amvat) as Jin@yana (lit. movement of 
the Jina) to indicate the era of the Flight of the Prophet, i. e. 
the Hijra era, is indeed going too far. Jina (lit. a Conqueror) 
stands for the Conqueror (of the eight-fold Karmans) in Jainism 
where the word is accepted as denoting the Jaina Tirthankaras. 
In fact, Al-Biruni uses the term to denote the Buddha. 
Although the fourth letter of this word is to be read as na (4), 
the knowledge of Sanskrit that was made use of in the Sans- 
kritization of the Arabic legends would hardly have tolerated 
such a suggestion. In fact, in the legend in the area on these 
coins the term used for the Prophet of Islam is ‘avatara’. | 


1. S. Lane-Poole, op. cit, loc. cit. 
2. JRASB, 11, 1936, loc, cit. ` 
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On the other hand, the legend clearly read ti (fe) after gha 
(ч) while the preceding letter is definitely re (3) and not ra (X), 
so that the legend in these portions must be read : 


ауаз tamkarh(h) Mahamüdapure ghatita(h) 


Now the word ghatitah (lit. effected or fashioned) as used 
here must have the same meaning as hatak in the other variety, 
- i.e. in the sense of being ‘struck’ or ‘minted’, The use of the 
term ghatitah in this sense of ‘striking’ or ‘incising’ is vouched for 
from very early times in Indian epigraphic and other records. 
The 14th Rock Edict of ASoka has this use of the word as 
early as the 3rd century В. C. The first to read this part 
of the legend correctly was V. S. Agrawala, whose reading 
was published* as far back as 1943. 


Lane-Poole's reading jikiyera (Еа) is meaningless and 
the fourth letter here is definitely na (A) and not ra (X), so that 
the remaining portion seems to read : f 


Tajikiyena sańwatī(ti) 419 


The use of the word 7ajikiya as the name of the era 
referred to is singularly appropriate. There is no doubt that 
the era referred to here is the Hijra era of which the year 419 
isthe date of the issue of these coins, both according to the 
Arabic legend оп the obverse and the Sanskrit on the reverse. 
Now, the word 7228 (6) from 7227 (56) meaning 
Arabic, denotes? ‘one of Arab blood, born and brought up in 
Persia’. This word in India came to signify at a still later 
age the Arabic science of astrology. This is most probably due 
to the fact that the science of astrology as also astronomy was 
one of those subjects in which the early Muhammadan scholars 
who visited India showed keen interest so much so that after 
the lapse of several centuries works on these subjects translated 
originally from Sanskrit into Arabic had to be re-translated 
from Arabic into Sanskrit, the originals having been lost, and 
the science itself, because of the above fact, came to be called 
Таја ( afte). We have a tradition in Sanskrit works on 
the science that Tajika is the science of astrology as transmit- 
ted to the Yavanas from the Sun (cf. Siirya-Siddhanta) who got 
it from Brahman Himself :* 


1. Inscriptions of Agoka, 14th R. E. cf. Na cha sarvata ghatitam (Girnar) 
* (p. 57 of Bhandarkar’s edition). 
2. jNSI, V, pt. ЇЇ, pp. 155 f. 
,8. Steingass: Persian-English Dictionary, p. 215 ; 
4. Tajika-Nilakantht by Nilakantha, published by M. Khelari and 
Sons, Benares, p. 1. Р 
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sam Wn Чї ANAT ачага 991 
чай я q Ma as aq ячи 


A book on astrology entitled Tajika-Nilakantht composed 
by Nilekantha, son of Ananta, in Saka 1509! is so called 
because of the fact that the author, Nilakantha, bases 
Ыз work on the previous text of the Arabs indicated by 

the word Zajika. The use of the term «Ҹа, particularly, 
- to denote the Arabian era is most probably to be explained 
by the fact that the Sanskrit scholar in the following of 
Mahmud, Al-Biruni, whose deep knowledge of the Indian 
language was being utilized at every such step, was one 
whose greatest interest lay in astrology and astronomy. He 
knew certainly the word Tajika as being used for the. science of 
astrology received from the Arabs. From the science it denoted 
to the Sanskritists of the land, the people, from amongst-whom 
the early visitors to this country took the greatest interest in it. 


Thus both from the Arabic meaning of the word.and from the | ` 


Sanskritic use of it in the sense of the Arabic science of. astro- 
logy, the contemporary people of the land must have liked to 
have anything pertaining to these foreigners called by the term 
Tajikiya ( afasta ). And Al-Biruni’s suggestion for rendering 
the Hijra era by Z'ajikiya samvat is therefore as natural as his 
rendering of Allah by Avyakia. These two are not simply coin- 
cidental but are to be explained by the fact that while he knew 
the term Avyakta from his study of the Samkhya system as 
denoting Attributeless or Unmanifested (which description most 
suited the conception of Allah asa singular and unmanifested 
or formless entity), he also knew that the term Tājika was being 
used by the Indian scholars in astrology to designate the latter 
science as based on Arabic sources, 


The’ letter at the end of the word ( «а \ҹ ) is clearly 
readable in the present specimen as (9) instead of (<) as 
read by previous scholars I would therefore suggest the 
corrected reading of the legend in the margin on the reverse of 
this type of bilingual coins of Mahmud of Ghazni as follows : 

ayam  tamkam(h)  Mahamüdapure  ghatita(h) Tajikiyena 
samvatz(ti) 419 


‘This tarka was struck at Mahmudpur in the Tajikiya 
ега 419,’ 


1. lbid., published in the Haridas Sanskrita Granthamala, Benares, 
No, 143, р. 5, Intro, А . 
2. For certain more occurrences of the term И or Ф as conno- 
й ting an Arab,, see У, S. Agrawala, loc, cit, 
9. See V. 5, Agrawala, loe. сії, 


. SOME NOTABLE MUGHAL COINS 
C. R. SINGHAL 
1. 
An Important Rupee of Akbar of Agra Mint, 

At No. 683 of the Catalogue of the Mohammadan Coins in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford (England), a Jalala type silver 
coin of Akbar of Agra mint and dated 47—Khurdad Ilahi 
is described. Due to its importance, the same coin was also 
noticed and illustrated by Whitehead at p. 431 of his 
Catalogue of Mughal Coins in the Panjab Museum. The most 
important feature of this coin is the word 4) inscribed 
below «;2 on the reverse. We are not aware Of any silver 
coin in the entire Muslim series on which such a word occurs. 
The Lucknow Museum may also be considered lucky in 
receiving another specimen of the same type as treasure trove 
from the Agra district. The stamping of this word on these 
two silver coins of Akbar goes to prove that all silver coins 
issued by him and his successors were called ‘Rupiya’. Strange 
tosay that this denomination has continued even till today. 
The coin is described as under :— 

Round ; Weight 173 grs. ; Mint Agra ; Date 47-Khurdad 
Ilahi. 

Oby. Rev. 


In ornamental border In ornamental border 


| dob £- 
po S VY 
Jor —- E А 


7 
СЕ; 


2. 
Two Rare Falus of Akbar. 


Following important coins have been discovered from a 
T. T. hoard of 1774 copper coins found in the Kanpur district 
in the year 1956. 

(a) Mint Salimabad. Date 1009 H. 


=? 
oy Js 
Obv. ot = Rev. э ped 
Ca 
22 Mint mark ea at (a) 
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There are seven coins of this variety in the hoard, 
Uptil now only one coin of this type, but dated 1000 H., 
was found by Whitehead and the same was described by 
him at p. 224 of N. S., XIII. About this mint, Whitehead, 
at p. XXIX of his Catalogue, says “The representative of the 
Chishtis in the earlier years of Akbar’s reign was Shaikh Salim 
Chishti, from whom Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahangir, 
took his name. Prince Salim was born in 977, and Shaikh 
Salim Chishti died in 979. In 1007 а дат was issued of the 
normal Ajmer type, but on which the name Ajmer is replaced 
by the new honorific title of Salimabad. 


(b) Mint Urdu-Zafar Qarin, Date 38 Ilahi 


Obv, In a dotted circle Rev, Ina dotted circle 
c 222 { PA 
(^95, x j 


Pu A: 


The coins of this type are included in almost all the 
catalogues of Mughal coins. On all of them, the legend on 
the obverse is read as ay m wy, but on this specimen, 


. Э 2 
it is inscribed as eU . It is the only novel feature 


. A . è D * 
of this coin. This word muhar written in this manner ^ 15 


also found on the copper dams of Akbar issued from the Allaha- 
bad mint. Except Lane Poole and Nelson Wright (No. 367), 
every body has deciphered it as wy. On p. XCIII of B.M.C. 
of Mughal Coins, Lane Poole says, “The тола” of Ilahábas 
(315 grs.) is also clearly а йаш and the word mohar is probably 
used, not as a denomination, but merely as meaning “stamp”. 
In the collection of the Lucknow Museum, there are many 


specimens on which the word ye can clearly be read. On 


some specimens, the diacritical mark of (? ) (Pesh) above 


this word can be easily noticed which goes to prove that this 


' word is definitely 2? and not yê as stated by some authors, 
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3. 


Some Important Coins of the Mughal Period 


In November 1963, I hada chance to see the collection 
of Shri S, M. Shukla of Bombay and the following three coins 
struck me as very interesting. These are being published here 
with his kind permission. 


(a) A unique rupee of Muhammad Shah. 
Mint Murshidabad, Date 1031 Ahd. 


This rupee, issued in the first year of his reign, has a novel 
legend not found on any of his coins known to us so far. 


; ò ТЛ n 
Obv. Meg oct) Rev. Vl 7, 


„РЁ! ables 
i New М. М. XX at (a) 


The title of ‘NGsir-u-d-din Abulfateh' is entirely different 
from his other titles usually found on his coins. At p. 307 of 
Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, Hodivala states full 
Style and Titles of Muhammad Shah as ‘Abul Musaffar Nasiru- 
d-din Muhammad Shah Padishah-i-Ghaai’. 


But he admits many authors of other historical books 
assign this Emperor, the Kunyat ‘Abul-Fatzh’ instead of ‘Abul 
Musaffur. The legend inscribed on this coin now proves 
this fact. 


(b) Two half rupees of Aurangzeb of Khambayat Mint. 


A large number of rupees of Aurangzeb issued from this 
sea port of Gujarat are known tous. But по half rupees of 
this mint were published in any catalogue of Mughal coins. 
At p.550 of N. S, No. XX, five half rupees of Aurang- 
zeb issued from this mint were noted by Dr. Taylor. They 
are dated 19-1087, 24-1091, 3X-1098, 3X-1100, and 34-1102 Н. 
But the dates on our specimens, which were issued towards the 
end of Aurangzeb's reign, are new. Both these coins were 
issued from different dies in different years and in different 
legends. One bears the lengend j&« ~ while the other ji уз 
These are being described below: . 
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сёле у з 


fa] caedit 
1. Ohv. ered Rev. qr f. 
| | Y GU 

Ct» li om og 


MAF T 
2221 ( | 
=, oe 
2. Obv. А м X (Q4 Rev. di АР v. 
euo c eU 


4, 
A Unique Rupee of Rafi'-ud-Daulah Shah Jahan II 


S. Lane Poole says that “year 1131 H. witnessed the 
remarkable spectacle of four princes successively assuming the 
crown. Two ofthem were set up in rapid sequence by the 
Sayyid brothers; they were both sons of the late prince 
Rafi’-us-Shin, the son of Bahadur and were styled Rafi’-ud- 
Darjat and Raji’-ud-Daulah Shah Jahan II. The first died in 
four months, and the second followed him to the grave after 
holding the nominal sceptre for а few months"! 


This rupee of Kora mint was received at the Lucknow 
Museum as treasure trove from the Banaras district of U.P. 
Like all other coins of other mints of this ruler, the present coin 
is dated in 1131 ahd. The coins of Rafi’-ud-Darjat were 
issued in his own name while those of his brother Rafi’-ud- 
Daulah were struck in the name of Shahjahan (II). 


Except a passing reference by Taylor? no other coins of 
Shahjahan II of Kora mint are described anywhere. Kore is 
a small town in the Fatehpur district of U. Р. and a large 
number of rupees of Muhammad Shah were issued frons 
this mint. 


1. BMC of Mughal Coins, p. XXXVI 
2 NS, No, XIV, р. 572. 
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The legend on this coin is as under : 


ПСЕ ы 
у 167/6 Jt Rev. QJ. 2 01 i 
ШИ ajz 


5. 


An Extremely Rare Rupee of Shah Jahan in the name of 
Shah Khurram 


Khurram was the princely name of Shah Jahan. Jahangir 
informs us in his Tuzuk that this prince was given at birth 
the name of ‘Sultan Khurram,’ because ‘his advent made the 
World joyous (Khurram)? We also learn that Sultan 
Khurram was given the title of Лай and ordered to be styled 
‘Shah Sultan Khurram’ in the eleventh year of his reign. We 
know that Jahangir’s coins were issued in the name of Salim 
and this practice of issuing coins in the princely name was 
followed by some of his successors. 


Following specimens of this variety were published 

before :— _ 

1. No. 578 of the Catalogue of Mughal ан in the British 
Museum, London. 

2. Мо. З of the article “Some notable coins of the Mughal 
Emperors of India” published in Part П of Num. 
Chronicle (5th series), p. 363, by Whitehead, This 
specimen is in the collection of the American 
Numismatic Society, New York. 

3. No. 6 of the same article, Part II, published in Vol. X 
(Sth series), p. 207. This isa unique Nisar in the 
collection of Christ Church Library, Oxford. It is 
the only known Nisar which bears a rhyming distich. 
The legend on itis read and translated by him as 
under :— 

Obv; Intriple circle on Rev: Ason obverse 

floral field. 


Yleols . 
^A 5 z ' QNM. 
dau cot 

AA 4905,0 
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The couplet | 
зуу l a site 95 ун 
uy o Ма oue ss yj» 


“The sun (or impression) makes a sky of gold through the 
exaltation of the Nisar of Shah Jahan, Shah Khurram Ghazi.” 
This translation does not seem to be convincing. My humble 
suggestion is given below :— 


sj о BE овна US 
эў” у j te 90 yee 
“The Nisar of Shah Jahan Shah Khurram Ghazi proudfully 
struck coins on the sky (i. e. Sun and Moon." 


Recently the State Museum, Lucknow, has acquired 
another specimen, which tallies in all respects with No. 1 and 2 
of the above list. All these coins were issued from the Lahore 
mint. The legend on these rupees runs as under :— 


ОЪ : Rey : In а dotted circle, 
the Kalmia and 


E | 
QU qu) 
^v м 


The absence of the title «l^ in all these specimens clearly 
proves that these coins were issued prior to the actual enthrone- 
ment of the king. In this connection Hodivala, in his 
Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, p. 299, states :— 


“There can be little doubt that the unique Lahor rupee in 
the British Museum (No. 578) on which the lagad of the 
Emperor is given as шзәЙу45 was struck before the formal choice 
of loue on the day of the enthronement. We know that 
the Khutba was read by Asaf Khian’s orders at Lahor on 
Sunday the 21st of Jumad I, 1037 and we may be sure that 
the inclusion of the birth name (Khurram) and the absence of 
the second adjunct Sahib Qiran were both due to the fact of 
the official style and titles of the new emperor having not yet 
been fixed.”* 





*[ Mote—All the four coins mentioned above were issued 
from Lahore mint in the first regnal year of Shahjahan. 
There are reasonable grounds for Singhal’s suggestion that 
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they were issued before the formal coronation. But they were 
not issued merely in the follow of the innovation of Jahangir. 
We explicitly know that Shah Jahan had ordered that all 
coins should continue to bear the name of his father upto the 
day of his formal coronation. A coin issued in his name from 
Surat before the coronation was disowned by him. The factors 
at Ahmadabad wrote to the East India Company on the 21st 
January 1628, “What money is coined in this town bear the 
stamp of Shaw Selim (ie. Shah Salim—Jahangir) by prince's 
own order at this being here till he bee crowned in Dillie so 
that the quoyning of money in Surat under his name is affirmed 
to be done by the Governor there without his order ; neither 
will they pass here without some losse In view of this 
order coins could not be issued in the emperor’s name. So it 
appears that the moneyers at Lahore adopted a via media of 
saving themselves from the disobedience of the order and at 
the same time avoiding the name of the deceased emperor. 
They gave the princely name of the king on their coins, 
meaning thereby that it was not the royal coinage, yet 
it was.—P. L. Gupta] 


1. W, Foster, English Factorie in Indja, 1626-1629, p. 232, 


THREE UNIQUE SOUTH INDIAN COPPER COINS 


P. М. MOHANDAS 
[Plate VII] 


In the course of a cursory examination of hoards of South 
Indian copper coins in the cabinet of the Madras Government 
Museum by me and my colleague Shri Р. К. Srinivasan, now 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, Ootacamund, we came across a 
large number of small coins with a series of interesting icono- 
graphic, floral, animal and bird motifs. This led us to study 
similar collections of coins in the Government Museum, Puduk- 
kottai, and in the Office of the Government Epigraphist for 
India, Ootacamund. Subsequently four private collections 
were also examined. We have so far examined about 5,000 
coins and each collection has brought out new motifs in 
iconography and other subjects. It is seen that this interesting 
group of coins has not been adequately studied. It has there- 
fore been proposed to examine as many collections as possible 
and get a comprehensive catalogue of these coins published by 
the Madras Museum. 


We have, for example, noticed figures of deities like 
Umamaheévara, Ganega, Vishnu, dancing Balakrishna, Kaliya- 
Krishna, VenkateSa, Narasimha, Yoganarasitbha, Subrahmanya 
with Valli and Devasena, Lakshmi and Durga and other motifs 
like Hanumana, Garuda and Ramanatha Linga (of RamegSwaram) 
with the figures of Rama and Lakshmana. The above motifs 
have been noticed on a number of coins. Here, however, I am 
placing before the scholars three coins with unique and 
interesting iconographic motifs on them, namely, Nataraja, 
Seshagayi and Vaikuntha. 


At the outset, I would like to give the general fabric and 
pattern of the coins examined by us. All of them are copper 
and round in form. Their weights vary from 0.85 to 1.50 
grammes. The obverse generally shows iconographic or other 
motifs and the reverse bears a legend, лға or Sridhara, in 
Kannada or Telugu script of about the 17th century A. D. 
The motifs and the legends are invariably enclosed within а 
dotted circle, Another interesting feature noticed here is that 
almost all the coins examined so far are reported to have been 
obtained from the Districts of Madurai, Trichinopoly and 
Ramanathapuram which formed the territory of the Nayak 
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rulers of Madura (1529-1736 A. Ю.). It may be mentioned 
here that а coin which has been described by various scholars 
like Tracy, Tufnell, Sewell and Elliot as a late Pandyan issue 
. bears the legend in Tamil script, Viswanatha. This is evidently 
the name of Vi$wanatha whom Krishna Devaraya had sent to 
Madura as his Viceroy. Vi$wanatha brought to a close the rule 
of the late Pándyan dynssty and founded the line of the Nayaks 
of Madura. Although this coin has been described by the 
above scholars as a late Pándyan coin it may be considered as 
the earliest Nayak coin and since then, his successors seem to 
have continued issuing their own coins, although they were 
nominally feudatories of the Vijayanagar kings. "This practice 
seems to have prevailed till the end of the Nayak rule as 
evidenced by a coin bearing on one side the legend, Mzna(kshi) 
and on the other, the figure of а lion. 'The legend in all 
probability refers to Queen Minakshi (1732-36) with whom the 
Nayak line of Madura ended. The paleography of the legend 
and the workmanship of the figure of the lion go to show that 
this coin was of the late 17th or early 18th century. 


А few coins of the group under study have been noticed 
by Sewell, Tufnell and Elliot. Sewell, in his article on “Some 
Doubtful Coins of Southern India" in Indian Antiquary, Vol. 32, 
had thrown out a suggestion that these coins may have been 
issued by temples in South India as votive offerings and did not 
consider them as current coins, But from the fabric; metrology, 
etc., of these pieces, they have to be taken as regular current 
coins and issued by the Nayak rulers of Madura. Their 
enormous number precludes them to have been temple coins. 
Further the two common legends noticed on them namely, Íri- 
vīra and Sridhara may be the titles of the particular kings who 
issued these coins. In the genealogical list of the Nayak 
Dynasty of Madura are noticed one Virappa Nayak and three 
Muttu Virappa Nayaks. Sewell and Tufnell cite the other 
legend Sridhara to support their theory that these are temple 
coins, Sridhara being a name of Vishnu. But they have failed 
to notice that many coins with the legend Sridhara that we 
have now examined, bear on their obverse figures like Uma- 
mahegvara and Ganesa. Hence in these particular instances, 
the legend Sridhara cannot refer to Vishnu. Thus from a more 
comprehensive examination of large number of coins of this 
group, we are led to believe that these pieces might as well 
have been issued by the Nayak rulers as current coins, 


I shall now describe the three unique coins mentioned by 
me earlier. 
9 
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Coin No. 1 :— 
Metal Te m - Copper. 
Shape s ian vee Almost round. 
Weight oe "T wee 0.8972. gramme. 
Size se (5s & 1 centimeter. 


Obv. Nataraja in the Ananda-tandava form, enclosed 
in a circle. 


Rev. Legend, Sri-vira, in a circle, 


(РІ, УП. 4) 


The figure of Nataraja is almost completely preserved, 
except for the lower part of the right leg and the arm on the 
left side. The parts must have been there in the die, but while 
striking the coin they must have gone off the flan, The head of 
Nataraja in sculptural representation shows the peacock’s 
plumes, the dhatura flower and the skull On this coin, however, 
only traces of them are found. The slightly slanting position 
of the head is characteristic of a typical Natarája image in this 
mode. The upper right hand holds the Damaru and the lower 
right hand is in the usual abbaya-hasta pose. The lower left arm 
is held in the graceful gajahasta pose. What little is seen of the 
torso shows that the figure has been designed by a deft hand. 
The most interesting feature of the figure is the manner in 
which the uplifted left leg is depicted. The angle in which the 
right leg has been shown in the background, satisfies the 
requirements and the depiction of {һе two legs has invested the 
figure with a graceful poise. In all these details, this figure, 
though depicted in a miniature form, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the world-renowned Tiruvalangadu Nataraja of the 
Madras Museum. 


Coin No. 2 :— 


Metal ә. is is Copper. 
Shape vis E ss Round. 
Weight dvi sti эз» 1.086 grammes. 
Size "m "s $e 1.1 centimeters. 


Obv. Seshagayi, two armed, with head to proper right 
and. with Brahma shown seated on the lotus 
emanating from Vishnu's navel, in a circle, the 
whole enclosed within a dotted circle. 


Rev, JNàmam with the Sun and Moon symbois in a 
circle, the whole within a dotted circle. 
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The representation on the obverse of Seshagayi is a magni- 
ficent one. The most interesting feature is that the figure is two- 
armed. This is a characteristic which had been in vogue from 
very early times, the earliest in South India being the one in 
the Mahishamardini cave at Mahabalipuram. The serpent 
Sesha's five hoods can be easily seen above the figure of Vishnu, 
and the coil of the serpent is shown as a couch on which 
Vishnu is reclining. Another interesting feature is the depiction 
of Brahma on the lotus. Owing to the small size of the flan, 
the particulars of this detail are not distinct, but there are 
sufficient indications to show that this is present. The depiction 
of the Sayana Їопп of the deity is reminiscent of earlier 
representations in sculpture. 


Coin No. 3 :— 
Metal saa ba dee Copper. 
Shape у а si Round. 
Weight wee е у 1.211 grammes. 
Size "E ss е 1 centimeter. 


Obv, Two-armed Vishnu seated in the maharajalila 
pose with the five hoods of the serpent above 
his head. This figure is the Vaikuntha-natha 
form of Vishnu. 


Rev. Eight-petalled flower design. 
(P1. VII. 6) 


Here, too, the figure of Vaikuntha-natha depicted on the 
obverse is unique. No such representation in the pose in which 
this figure has been depicted оп this coin is known from South 
India. The known ones from Nammakkal and Aihole are 
four-armed. The only comparable representation in sculpture 
known so far is the one from Sirpur. 


A more detailed examination of these late South Indian 
copper coins will help us to make a comprehensive study of 
iconographic motifs and correlate them with those in sculpture. 
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COUNTERMARKED COINS OF THE SHAHS OF PERSIA 
C. H. BIDDULPH 


[ Plates IV-Vi ] 


In the course of an examination of the countermarks 
occurring on Suri, Mughal and Sikh coins current in the North- 
West of India and in Afghanistan and Kashmir certain Persian 
coins were found which bore similar countermarks. These 
Persian coins are not included in the two notes which have been 
prepared as it was thought a separate paper on the subject 
would be of interest as so little appears to have.been published 
which can help in explaining the necessity for the countermarks. 


The results of the earlier enquiries have been embodied 
in two papers. The first appeared under the title “Counter- 
marked Mughal and Suri Coins”, in the Journal of the Numis- 
matic Society of India, Vol: XXV, Part I, and the second 
“Countermarked Durrani and Sikh Coins", in Part II of the 
same volume of the Journal. 


In the preparation of the two papers an attempt was made 
to show that many of the countermarks were either Persian 
in origin, or inspired by considerations of vassalage of the early 
Mughal and Durrani rulers to the Persian Government of the 
period. These early rulers were dependent on the Persians 
for asylum when dispossessed of their territory, and relied on 
the support afforded to them to consolidate their positions and 
regain their territory. 


Almost all the Persian coins in the British Museum were 
examined and on many of the coins of the Shahs of Persia 
countermarks were observed, as mentioned earlier, on the gold, 
silver and copper coins. While some of the countermarks can 
be explained as of Persian origin due to considerations which 
will be dealt with in greater detail later, there are others which 
must be accounted for as a result of either Mughal or Durrani 
penetration into Persia, and again, others due probably to 
pressure exerted by Afghan rulers of the eighteenth ond 
nineteenth centuries when enforcing an extortionate policy of 
countermarking foreign currency passing through their territory 
in the course of trade to and from Central Asia, or on silver 
leaving Persia for India, 
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Persian silver was, in demand in India and this would . 
account for many Persian coins which are found with counter- 
marks, This aspect will also be considered in greater. detail 
later in the note. Suggestions which will be offered to account 
for countermarks must necessarily be tentative as authentic 
information is not readily available and literature in which 
Persian coins have been either catalogued, or described, is not 
very helpful and invariably merely refers to the fact that 
certain coins occur with countermarks. The explanation for 
this lack of information may, in part, be due to the near 
confusion in the production of the coinage from several 
provincial mints, as also through the agency of private indivi- 
duals in the case of the copper currency. 


It is clear that coinage in the precious metals only appeared 
to have been controlled in the time of the Shahs and even this 
control could not have been effective as almost every provincial 
city had its mint and this must, and did, result in a multipli- 
cation of types, as also in a variation in the purity of the 
metal used and the weights of individual coins. Furthermore, 
as each mint issued coins with its own mint name, there would 
be the difficulty in trading outside the particular provincial 
boundary without having to pay discount on the coins, due to 
the quality of the metal, the variation in the weights, or in 
the date of issue. With copper this difficulty was even greater 
as mints were not ordinarily under government management, 
or even control, and the demand was met by the employment 
of moneyers who were able to manipulate the currency, with, 
or without, the connivance of minor government officials. 


Extracts from H. L. Rabino di Borgomales Coins, Medals 
and Seals of the Shahs of Iran (1500-1941), will be quoted 
as they confirm some of the previous statements in connection 
‘with the currency of the period. 


“Silver. Establishment of a New Mint :— 


About 1863 the Iranian Government bought some 
machinery in France and engaged three Frenchmen to erect 
& mint at Tihran. The Chief of the mints, for reasons of his 
own, put difficulties in the way of the Frenchmen, who left 
the Iranian Service after three years of forced inactivity. The. 
mint continued in charge of Iranians and the money to be 
coined in the old primitive manner by the hammer, up to the 
year 1877, when Bergrath F. Pechan, ofthe Austrian Mint, 
arranged the mint establishment at Tihran with modern 
machinery.” 
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“Suppression of Provincial Mints :— 


The coinage was then reformed and the provincial mints 
were suppressed, some of them, however, still coining as late as 
the end of 1878. Hasan Ali Khan died some years before this ; 
his son Düst Muhammad Khan, inherited the title of “Assayar 
of the Empire", but had nothing to do with the mint.” 


“Abolition of the farming of the Mint :— 


The farming of the Mint* was only abolished under the 
reign of Muzaffaru'd-Din-Shah (1896-1907) 


Note: *The King of Persia farms out the mint to private 
persons, who gain most by it and share stakes with the money 
changers, whom they call ‘Sarraf, who have their shops, or 
offices, in the. ‘maidan’ and are obliged to bring all foreign 
money to the public mint which they call 'Serab Khana." 


“Origin of Silver in Circulation under Fath Ali Shah 


Most of the silver in circulation under Fath Ali Shah, says 
Morier, (First Journey", p. 238) came originally from a very 
fine silver mine in Bukhara. There was also a mine in Adhar- 
bayjan and another near Shiraz. 


Foreign coin also entered Iran from the South, especially 
through Bundar Abbas. The sum seems to have been fairly 
large. In 1633, Willaim Gibson reported that the “Mint 
Houses" could only be maintained on imported reals. 


Olearius (1637-8, 1662.ed ; p. 300) writes— 


They (the Iranians) willreceive from foreigners no other 
money than Rix Dollars, or Spanish Ryals, which thay imme- 
diately convert into abbasis and gain a fourth part of the 
money." 


« Excellence of Iranian Coins :— 


According to European travellers, the fineness and weight 
of the silver currency was. very good. Thévenot 1664-7. III. 
p. 305-306) writes —As the abbasis are the coins that are most 
current in Persia, it is well to know that they are the best 
money in the world, They are of very pure silver...... 


This high standard was not maintained and we learn from 
Kaempfer (Fasc: V. p. 53) that in 1684 out of 30,000 ‘Tumans’ 
deposited at the ‘Treasury, only 300 were found to be in due 
for: : 
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Herr F, Pechan refers to ‘Krans’ of Hamadan and Teheran. ` 
He also referSto those of other towns and of the capital and 
states the difference in weights is considerable from a monetary 
point of view.” 


“Drainage of coin to India and other parts :— 


The Indians (in Persia) systematically took advantage of 
the differences in weight, or finehess, in the local currency, 
buying up the better coins and sending them to. India. Foreign 
merchants trading in Iran did much the same thing, but 
exported mostly in ingots of gold or silver. 


The drainage of Iranian coin to India, although numerous 
edicts were enacted against it (the culprit being liable, at one 
time, to the death penalty), has gone on regularly since the 
seventeenth century and even earlier. During the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century and the first quarter of this century, 
every year, in anticipation of the buying season for wool, silk, 
gums, etc :, it was necessary to import bar silver into Iran to be 
minted there. No doubt because of their relatively good fineness 
and weight, the new ‘qirans’ found their way to Afghanistan, to 
Peshawar and other market towüs of India and even China, 
and never returned to Iran, being eventually melted for the 
value of their metal. 


It is evident, therefore, that Iranian coin constituted an 
acceptable and sound medium of exchange although we are 
told, àt times, that it was only accepted by weight." 


“Copper Coinage :— 


The copper coinage was, with a few exceptions, autonomous. 
There is usually on the obverse of, what is often a shapeless 
lump of metal, the figure of an animal, man, or object, and on 
the reverse the name of the mint and date," 


“Changing of Copper Currency :— 


Each city had its own particular copper coinage and mark, ' 
This was changed every year and was only current when it was 
coined. Оп the ‘Nauruz’ all copper money was cried down in 
value and thereafter its mark was changed. The Shah made 
large profits by this means. 


The following lines from Father Krusinski (1702-1722. i. 
р. 89) explain why such an act was worthy of commemoration;- 
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Though none but the King has the right to coin silver 
money, the governors of the provinces have a right to coin 
copper, and this money, which is fixed at а certain Vulue in 
their province during their term of office there, depreciates to 
one half of its value when they are displaced, and never goes 
„for any more in the other provinces; so that a piece of copper, 
which is worth ten pence in the province when the governor 
with whose stamp it is coined is in power, is worth but five 
pence in all other provinces of the kingdom and suffers the 
same abatement in his own too, the, moment he gives place to 
his successor, ... .." 


“Standardization of Copper Curreney-Nickel :— 


As recently as 1856, the governor of Rasht made a great 
deal of money by arbitrarily changing the value of the old 
copper money of the town almost every month. Shortly 
afterwards the copper currency of Iran was standardized, 
Nickel was introduced as а currency in 1901." 


“Confused state of the Copper Currency under Nasiru'd-Din. Law 
of 1857 — 


The copper currency was in а great state of confusion in 
the time of Nasiru’d-Din, the ‘qiran’ being exchanged in various 
provinces for 70,30 or 20 'shahis. The law of 1857 had 
fixed the standard for the copper currency, but as the old 
currency was not redeemed, the new issue tended to increase 
- instead of decreasing the prevailing confusion." 


“Reform of the Copper Currency in 1875 :— 


In 1875, Herr Pechan was entrusted with the reform of 
the currency, but he no sooner began his work than he was 
ordered to coin large quantities of copper, and to leave silver 
minting for a future occasion. Finally the copper currency 
had to be redeemed in the reign of Muzaffaru'd-Din at anything 
up to 80 copper ‘shahis’ a *qiran' instead of 20, and in 1901 
it was replaced by nickel." ibd 


Mints referred to by `H. L. Rabino as functioning in the 
period ranging from A. H. 1277-1293 (A.D. 1861-1877) are 
Herat, Yazd, Rasht, Kirmanshah, Kashan, Shiraz, Tabriz, 
Teheran, Mazandaram, Mashad, Kirman, Isfahan and Hamadan. 


‚ In a list of mints that operated in Persia at various times 
he includes the names of one hundred and twenty-four that 
issued coins in gold, silver and copper and it is seen that 


. 10 
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sixty-five autonomous mints, producing copper currency 
functioned in the same period. 


In considering the countermarks which are found on coins 
of the Shahs the enquiry cannot merely be confined to Persia's 
internal history, or to the expedients which made it necessary 
to widen the circulation of the provincial currency as this 
currency must have handicapped internal trade by the very 
nature of the restrictions imposed and would also have 
resulted in personal loss, due to the depreciation in value when 
circulating outside its limits. ane 


Other factors must also have operated, the chief of which 
would have been the adjoining territory of Afghanistan, from: 
which attacks and countet attacks were made by the various 
occupying powers into Persian territory. These incidents 
follow so closely on each other that an attempt will be made 
to furnish, in chronological order, the main events which may 
help in a clearer appreciation of ihe sitüation. Precise details 
cannot be furnished in a short paper and the incidents and dates 
may be accepted 85 approximiátel y accurate in relation to the 
many invasions and counter invasions. 


The particulars have been extracted mainly from details 
furnished in the Gazetteer of India Volume XIV. 


A.H. 910. (A.D. 1504) — Kabul captured by Babur. 


А.Н. 918-937 (A.D. 1512-1530)  —Kandahar held by Babur 
after capture from Timur 
jn A.H. 918. . 


А.Н, 937-1058 (A.D. 1530-1648) —Kandahar held by the 
| . Mughals and Persian Safa- 
vids, who captured and re- 
captured the area at 
‘intervals. 


А.Н, 1058-1120 (A.D. 1648-1708) —Kandahar - held by. the 
Ghilzais, who were under 
Persian control. 
А.Н. 1120-1151 (A.D. 1708-1738) —Ghilzais independent. 
| | They defeated the Persians 
&nd even entered Persia. 
АН. 1151-1160 Ge D. 1738-1747) —-Kandahar once more under 


the Persians in the person 
of Nadir Shah: 
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А. Н: 1160-1234 (A.D. 1747- 1818) -—Kandahar under Abmad 
Shah Dutrani, an Afghan, 
and his successors. 

А.Н. 1160-1352 (А.Н. 1747-1933) —Afghanistan under the 

Barakzai?! Wazirs and 

В Amirs. ` 

Countermarks 


À brief description of the countermarks found on the coins 
is considered necessary at this stage and.they will be grouped 
under seven distinct types. 


(1) Coins of particular mints bearing countermarks of other 
towns, with or without dates. 


(2) Coins with countermarks with the name of a ruler 
instead of a town. mE 


(3) A countermark with the word ‘San’ and a ‘Hijra’ date. 


(4) Coins with counrermarks of towns, or with the word 
* Rai) , with or without a date, enclosed in ornamental cartouches. 


(5) Coins with countermarks of a small, or large, rising sun 
with a fece within the large sun. 


(6) Coins with the word ‘Raif ous within small incuse 
cartouches ; usually circular in shape. 


(7) Autonomous copper coins with miscellaneous counter- 
marks. 


Inscriptions found on countermarks. 

A short description of the inscriptions and the manner in 
which they occur is considered necessary. H.L, Rabino has 
furnished information that is instructive and it is proposed to 
include extracts in the note, 


The earlier coins haves in addition to the name of the mint 
at which the countermark was affixed, the words 93 & ‘ba-Lod’ 
and Use-'gdi" and this is followed on some coins by the word «y 
'zarab.' 


The word Use ‘ad is sometimes found with the addi- 
tional words 8 ‘Shah’— al ‘Shahi зуд Plt *S'hahi-zarab" and 
these are followed by the name of the mint 


In КИЛҮ Г of the foregoing H. L. Rabino has furnished 
details of certain countermarks in which the words are used. 
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They occur on the coins of the Safavids and will be repeated as 
they are of assistance when attempting to read some of the 
more difficult countermarks. 


Ismail I. А.Н. 907-930 (А.Р. 1502-1524) 
dax dos — Ad, Ardabil. 
bls} Шу» — Дай Astarabad. 
jay Joe — Adl Tabris. 
| woe — Adl Shah. 
sate mys tle Joe — Ad Shah Zarab Mashad. 
vasa} one? — Ba-bod (?). 


Muhammad Khudabanda. А.Н. 985-994 (A.D. 1578-1585) 
à Joe ol — Shahi Adl Yaad, 
әз gale Joe — Adl Shahi Yaad. 


Similar countermarks are found of Ardabil, Irvan and 
Teheran, but H.L. Rabino does not mention the collections in 
which he found them. А 


Abbas. ІГ. А.Н, 1052-1077, (А.Р. 1642-1667) 
Y ; eh — Rag. ` 
In addition to the mints mentioned by H.L. Rabino a 


list of mints and countermarks which are seen on coins in the 
British Museum Collection is appended. 


Safavids. Isma'il. I. A.H. 907-930 (A.D. 1502-1524) 
yas Шз» — Adl Shiraz. : 
adie od Bld ss — Adl Shah Zarab Meshed, 
S434 04 — Ba-bod Meshed. 

Note: This may be the 
correct reading of the sixth 
coin in H.L. Rabino’s list and 
similar to his coin No: 87, 
referred to in the schedule 
under Isma'il. I. 

agda Sl Jos — Adl Shah Meshed. 

' Note: Similar to the fifth 
coin in H.L. Rabino's list, 
under Ismail. L, but without 
the word Zarab. 


jes dos — Adl Kandahar. 
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Safavids. Tahmasp. I. A.H. 930-989 (A.D. 1595-1576) 
Bo „ыл wy Jas— Adl Жатай Tahmasp Shah. 


Afghans. Mahmud. А.Н. 1185-1187. (A.D. 1722-1725) 
Sun, small (Pl: x No: 12.) 


Sun. large with face in circle. (Pl: x No: 13.) 
Note: H.L. Rabino’s coin No: 302 is similar 
to the second coin in the British Museum 
Collection and is said to be in the collection 
of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Afsharids. Shah Rukh. (Third Reign) A. H, 1168-1210. 
(A. D. 1755-1796) | 
119A ely — Raij with date 1198. 
| ер  Haij without date. 


Zands. Karim Khan. А.Н. 1168-1198. (A,D. 1750-1779) 


Persian Autonomous Coinage-Copper. | 
eb — Ва), 
Ж Шз» — Adl Kabul 
А5 «уд Zarab Kabul 
зә ig ` Жатай Dhankt | 
ог 
„фо руг Zarab Dhangi 
Note :—Coin with counter- 
marks on both obverse and 
reverse, Dhanki or Dhangi 
does not appear to be in the 
list of mints mentioned by 
H.L. Rabino and must be in 
- Afghanistan, 
(o ww ys) —Zarab Herat M 
RE E —Zara Kabul. 
Note :—Coin with two countermarks 
superimposed; the lower, or earlier one, 
appears to read Herat. 


In the earlier paragraphs an attempt has been made to 
furnish information which would help in an understanding of 
some of the factors which made it necessary to countermark 
Persion coins. The information had, necessarily to be brief 
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апа may have appeared sketchy. It has to be borne in mind 
that the main consideration in this paper is the numismatic 
interest attached to the countermarks, a subject on which so 
little appears to have been recorded previously, and only such, 
incidents as seem to furnish clues to the necessity for their use 
will be stressed. Much of this must be tentative and may not 
prove to be correct when further research and documentary 
evidence provide more detailed information. The object of the 
enquiry, with its suggestions, is to stimulate am interest in the 
continued study of the subject. Material must be available in 
manuscripts in Persia which have not yet been considered 
by scholars. In considering the countermarks it is proposed 
to follow the order in which the sub-heads have been grouped 
earlier in the note. 


(D). Coins of particular mints bearing countermarks of other 
towns, with or without dates. 


These are perhaps the commonest and it may be assumed 
such countermarking was an expedient which permitted 
countermarked coins to have a wider circulation in the interests 
of inter-provincial trade and it would also minimise loss due 
to discount to individuals travelling from one province 
to another. 


Coins under this category are Nos: 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 
and 11, ; ‚ 


Coin No:3, which is dated А.Н, 920, is thought to be an 
exception and the possibility is it was countermarked by the 
Mughals at Kandahar, as the town was held by Babur from 
the year А.Н, 915. ' 


(2). Coins with countermarks with the name of a ruler 
instead of a town. 


The practice may have been necessitated Ьу a ruler 
countermarking his own uncurrent coins of earlier date, or to 
countermarking the coinage of a vassal who had ceased to be 
recognised, been killed, or died naturally. 


Coins under this category are listed as Nos. 12 and 28. 
In the case of the gold coin, No:12, no change of the mint 
has been made. With No: 28 the ruler's name is repeated on 
one side, but the mint name has been altered to extend its 
circulation by including the name Teheran on a coin of Rasht. 
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(3). A countermark with the word ‘San’ and a ‘Hijra’ date. 


A coin, No: 58, catalogued by H.L. Rabino in A Cata- 
logue of the Coins af the Shahs of a Plate ПІ. It would 
appear that a coin with an earlier date has been counter- 
marked with a later date thereby permitting its circulation 
without loss on account of discount. This coin figures as 
No : 7 in the list at the end of the note. ^ 


^ 


(4). Coins with -countermarks of towns, or with the word ‘Raij’, 
with or without a date, enclosed in ornamental cartouches. 


_A coin with a countermark of this description is No: 13 of 
Méshed mint of Tahmasp IL А.Н. 1135-1149 (A.D. 1722- 
1731), dated А.Н, 1139. І 


Other coins are Nos: 18 and 20 in the list of Shah Rukh 
of Meshed mint, with date А.Н. 1195, with an ornamental 
cartouche and was possibly countermarked | in the time of - 
Timur Shah. 


These coins have cartouches which resemble those-that 
normally occur on coins countermarked by the Durranis. 


Reginald Stuart Poole—Catalogue of Coins of the Shahs 
of Persia in the British Museum, in the. introduction, has 
furnished particulars which describe the situation that existed 
in the province of Khurasan in the time of the Persian ruler 
Shah Rukh; А.Н. 1161-1210. (A.D. 1748- 0380 


Ahmüd Shah Durrani defeated Shah Rukh and 
occupied his capital; Meshed, in: the year А. Н 1168. On 
the capture of Meshed Shah Rukh surrendered to Ahmad 
Shah and was enthroned by him as Sliah of Iran, obviously 
in vassalage to, or under his protection. Не was supposed 
to be Shah of Iran, but was never more than Shah of 
Khurasan and Persian coinage of an earlier date and coins 
issued during his vassalage must have circulated not only in 
Khurasan, but also in Afghanistan’ after they had been 
countermarked: by the Durianis. 


f This would explain coins of Tahmasp II. dated A. H, 1139 
and of Shah Rukh dated A. H. 1195 and A. H. 1205 with 
Durrani countermarks of Alimad Shah and Timür. . 


(5): Coins with óóuntermarks of a small or large rising sun, 
with a face within the large sun. 
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Of the three coins in the tabulated list two are of Isfahan 
mintand the third, without particulars of the mint, which 
H. L. Rabino states is in the collection of the Ashmolean at 
Oxford. 


The ruler in whose reign the three coins were issued. was 
Mahmud A.H. 1135-1137 (A.D. 1722-1725.) and he was one 
of two Afghan rulers who occupied Persia for a period of 
approximately eight years. Mahmud’s coins are dated 
A. Н. 1135 aud 1136. Ashraf, the second ruler, fled on Nadir 
Shah's troops occupying his capital. 


Nadir Shah ruled from A. H. 1148-1160 (A. D. 1736- 
1747.) It is possible the rising sun countermark was affixed 
by. this Afsharid ruler on Mahmud's coins. 


'The sun motif, which is of Saljuq origin, was used on 
Persian coinage from early Safavid times. 


` (6) Coine with the word ‘Raif only within small ineuse 
cartouches ; usually circular in shape. 


Similar countermarks have been referred to previously in 
the Journal, Volume XXV, Part I, pp. 43 to 45 and it may be 
advisable to reconsider some of the possibilities which have 
been mentioned before attempting to fix on the authority 
responsible forthem. | i 


After his conquests in Persia in A. H. 1168, Ahmad Shah 
Durrani placed Shah Rukh in charge of the province of 
Khurasan in a subordinate position, very probably of vassalage, 
as referred to in paragraph (4). During this period it is possible 
the Persian coins, which were in circulation in Afghanistan, 
were countermarked in order to authorise their circulation and 
it is possible more than one type of countermark was adopted. 


Under item (4) countermarks enclosed in ornamental 
cartouches were considered, but countermarking may have been 
carried out at more than one centre and this could explain how 
these simpler countermarks with the word ‘Raij’, enclosed 
within an incuse circle, may also have been the work of the 
Durranis. It is also possible this simpler type is of later date 
&nd was the countermark used in marking the coins of Shah 
Rukh and Karim Khan in the reign of Timur Shah. 


Another possibility is the countermarks may have been 
affixed as stated in the Journal, Volume XXV, Part I, рр. 44 
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and 45. It is known that traders moved between India and 
Central Asia and back, and it has also been stated earlier in 
the note that silver from Persia was brought into India. A 
substantial revenue would have resulted to the Afghan authority 
responsible for countermarking the silver coins exported from 
Persia to India, some of which may have been recoined and 
_the rest converted into ornaments. г 


Coins with this countermark are included in the list as 
Nos : 17 and 19, and 21 to 27. 


(7) Autonomous Copper Coins wtth miscellaneous. counter- 
marks. ` 


These coins have been numbered from 1 to7 at the end 
of the tabulated list. Four coins, Nos: 1 and 5 to 7, have 
ornamental cartouches enclosing the countermarks and it may 
be suggested they are Durrani in origin. They may also have 
been affixed by local Afghan rulers to extend the circulation 
of the coins. It cannot be suggested such countermarking 
resulted in any material benefit to the authority undertaking 
the work as only а small charge could have been recoverable 
by way of a tax, or fee, for carrying out the work. Coin No: 20 
and No: 1. are similar and may be classified as autonomous. 


I have to acknowledge with thanks the assistance I have 
received in the preparation of the casts from the Keeper of 


Coins and Medals at the British Museum and for permission to 
publish and illustrate coins in the National Collection. 


Tabulated List of Persian Coins with Countermarks, - 


з 
No, D Mint Date 


Weight Countermarks Remarks. 
z Gr. 
SAFAVIDS 
Isma'il. I. А. H. 907-930. (A. D. 1502-1524.) 
1AV. Р 922 13.7 Ай Shiraz British Museum. 
| Catalogue-of Coins 
of the Shahs of 
Persia p. 2. No. 2. 
| (PI, IV. 1) 
2 A.V. ? ? 11.9 Adl Tabriz Albufy of Coins, 
Medals and Seals 
5 of the Shake оў 
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Mint 


5 A.R. Tun 


6 А.К. Sebzwar 
7 A.R. Kashan 


8 А.К. ? 


10 A.R. Tabriz 


ПАБЕ. ? 


Date 


920 


` 923 


924 


929 


? 


? 


Weight 
Grs. 


141.5 


«12.3 


Adl Kandahar 


58.9 Adl Asterabad 


Adl .ЅЛаћ...... 
(Incomplete ; 
as half off flan) 


Adl Shah 
Zarab Meshed 


San 928 
Adl Asterabad 


Ba-bod, 
Meshed 


Adl Shah 
Meshed 


70.2 P? 


Tahmasp. I. А. Н. 980-984. (A. D. 1524-1576) 


12 A.V. ? 


? 


99.5 Adl Жата 
Tahmasp Shah 


Countermarks 


[Vol, XXVI 


Remarks, 


Iran” by H: L. 
Rabino Pl. I. No. 5 


British Museum. 
No number ; not 
catalogued. 


(PL IV. 2) 


British Museum. 
H. L. Rabino. 
No. 26. 

(PI, IV, 3) 


British Museum. 
H. L. Rabino 
No. 42. 

(РІ, IV. 4) 


British Museum. 
(PI. IV, 5) 


H. L. Rabino 
Pl. Ш. No. 58. 


British Museum. 
(PI. IV. 6) 


British Museum. 
H. L. Rabino 
No. 87. 

(PL IV. 7)- 


British Museum, - 


(PI. IV. 8) 


British Museum. 


(PI. IV. 9) 


Btriish Museum. 
An earlier coin of 
Tahmasp, or a 
vassal, re-issued. 


(PI, 1У,10) 
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No. $ Mint Date "s Countermarks Remarks. 


Tahmasp. IT. А. Н. 1185-1144. (А. D. 1722-1781) 


13 А.Е. Meshed 1139 61.6 Ray British Museum. 
p. 98. No. 169. 


(PI. IV. 11) 


AFGHANS 
Mahmud A. H. 1185-1187. (A. D. 1722-1725) 


14 A.R. Isfahan 1135 69.5 Sun;small | British Museum. 
p. 65. No. 194. 


(PI. IV. 12) 


15 A.R. Isfahan 1135 70.0 Sun,large with British Museum. - 
i ; face in centre. p. 65. No. 195. 
(PI. V. 1) 


16 А.К. .? 1136 118.8 Rayed sun.. H. L. Rabino, 
No. 302. Coin in - 
Ashmolean Mu- ` 
seum Oxford. 


AFSHARIDS 


Shah Rukh. Total reign A, H. 1161-1210 (A. D. 1748-1796) 
Third reign A. H. 1168-1910. (A. D. 1755-1796) 
Vassal of Ahmad Shah Durrani. 


17 А.К. Ganja 1189 375 Raij Н. L. Rabino. 
No.460.Huge and 
' Paris Collections. 


18 A.R. Meshed 1195 1704  Raij. 1198. British Museum. 
р. 101. No. 316. 


(РІ, V. 2) 


19 A.R. Meshed ? 17.2 Raij | British Museum. 
p. 101, No. 317, 


(PI. V. 3) 


20 A.E. Meshed 1205 ? Elephant & rider British Museum. 
on obverse, with (Pl. V. 4) 
countermark Raij І 
in an ornamental 
Cartouche. 
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No $ Mint Date boc Countermarks 
ZANDS 


Karim Khan А.Н. 1168-1193. (A.D. 1750-1779). 


21 À.R. Ganja 1189 44.0 aij in an orna- 
: | mental cartouche 
on reverse. 


22 А.К. Ganja 1189 47.1 Ray in lined 
circle on obverse. 


23 A.R. Ganja 1189 47:6 Ёаў in circle 
on obverse. 


24 А.К. Ganja 1190 46.6 Raif in circle 
, on reverse. 


25 A.R. Ganja 1190 47.0 Raij in circle 


written од reverse. 
| 119. 
26 А.К. Ganjà 1191 49.6 Raif in circle on 
written reverse. 
1Р11 
ог 
IPH 
"27 А.К. Ganja 1192 46.7 adj іп circle on 
obverse. 


[Уо]. XXVI 


Remarks. 


British Museum. 
Not included in 
the catalogue. 

(PI. V. 5) 
British Museum. 
No. 385, 

. (PL V. 6) 
British Museum. 
No. 386, 

(РІ, У, 7) 
British Museum. 
No.397 (РІ, V. 8) 
British Museum. 
No. 398, 

(PII. V. 9) 
British Museum. 
No. 401. 

(РІ. V. 10) 


British Museum. 
No. 402. - H. L. 
Rabino. No. 478. 
(Pl. У, 11) 


H. L. Rabino. 
No:532. Pl. XXI. 


QAJARS 
Fath Ali Shah, A.H. 1211-1250. (A. D. 1797-1884.) 
28 A.R. Rasht ? 94.2 Countermarked 
: both obverse and 
reverse. 


Zarab Teheran 
on obverse and 
Fath Ай Shah 
on obverse. Both 
countermarks jn 
lined circles. 


PERSIAN AUTONOMOUS COINAGE. 


1 А.Е. Meshed 1205 .. Elephant & rider 
оз) in an orna- 


From a sale cata- 
logue of Jaques 
Schulman. 


British Museum 
Included under 
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No. 


Metal 


4 А.Е, 
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Mint 


Date 


Weight 


Countermarks 


mental cartouche 
on obverse. 


Adl Kabul in an 
incuse lined 
square. 
Countermarked 
on both obverse 
and reverse. 
Zarab Kabul in 
& square and on 
the other side 
Zarab Dangi or 
Danki in a lined 


cartouche. 
Two counter- 
marks which 


overlap. The 
first, or lower 
one, may Ње 
Zarab Herat, in 
& lined circle. 
The second is 
атаб Kabul in 
an, ornamental 
cartouche. 


Remarks. 


Afghan coins. 
Similar to No. 20 


(РІ, VI. 1) 
British Museum. 
(РІ, VI. 2) 


British Museum. 
(Pl, VI. 3) 


British. Museum. 


(РІ, VI. 4) 


Coins of the Shahs of Persia in the Cabinets of Coins and Medals Paris, 
Oxford, Brussels, The Hague and Col. R. Burns.—H. Г. Rabino. 


5 А.Е. 


? 


? 


Пај їп an orna- 
mentalcartouche. 


Lion to right with 
Rajin an orna- 
mental cartóuche. 


.. Jai inan orna- 


mental cartouche. 


Roughly rectang- 
ular in shape. 
Coin defaced. 
Н. L. Rabino. 
Pl. XIV, No.313. 


H. L. Rabino. 
Р]. ХУШ. 
No. 382. 


Roughly rectang- 
ular in shape. 
Coin defaced. 
H. L. Rabino. 
Р]. ХУШ. 

No. 388. 


COUNTERMARKED SPANISH RIAL 
C. H. BIDDULPH 


[Plate V1] 


Spanish rials were popular as currency in the Eastern and 
Far-Eastern trade from as early as the sixteenth century and 
readily accepted in trade along the entire sea-board of the 
Persian Gulf, India, the Malayan Peninsula and the Dutch 
settlements in the Java seas. 


C. Scholten in Coins of the Duteh Overseas Territories, 
states they were in circulation in the Indies up to the nineteenth 
century and goes on to inform us, in the same context, that the 
earliest, or crude type, were called “Real Batu” (stone rial) by 
the local inhabitants and “Spanish Mat” by the Dutch. 


In referring to The Companies for Distant Trade 1594-1602, 
Scholten states that when De Houtman first sailed to 
the Indies rials were known from the itinerary of Jan Huyghen 
van Linschoten and this would seem to confirm they were known 
in the far-east before De Houtman reached the Indies. i 


The earliest reference to rials in the records of The English 
Factories in India by William Foster is contained in a letter 
of John Browne of Ahmedabad to the Company written on the 
10th February 1618. They figure almost continuously in 
correspondence from this date to the year 1669 and must have 
continued in circulation in the later, or pillar dollars, of Mexico, 
Seville and Peru, for at least another century at the Indian 
coastal trading establishments. 


Their exchange value varied between four shillings and six 
pence and five shillings and six pence and we find a reference 
to rials, in the correspondence, being calculated at four shillings 
and six pence and rated at five shillings when paying wages in 
the years 1618 to 1621. 


In the period 1634 to 1636 а reference is found which 
mentions old rials and Seville money. The old rials are stated 
to be of better metal by local traders. 'The Company also 
acknowledged, at about the same period, that Seville coins were 
of better silver and weightier than Peruvian and Mexican rials. 
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As stated earlier rials were accepted universally on the 
Indian coast and it is seen from the correspondence of the factors, 
in the years 1624 to 29, that most of the silver importod for use 
in the eastern trade was recoined into Rupees or Persian 
Mahmudis. 


In an article entitled “Coins Current in the Kingdom of 
Golconda”, Dr. P. M. Joshi, JVSZ, Volume V. Part I. 1943, 
pages 85 to 97, refers to rials, or Spanish dollars, being the 
commonest silver eoins available in the Kingdom of Golconda in 
‘the seventeenth century and that most of them were brought in 
by European, merchants trading on the coast. Не also states 
that Persian ‘Abbasis’ and ‘Mahmudis’ were brought into 
Golconda about the same time and used as currency and that 
the coins imported by the Dutch were countermarked with the 
bale marks of the Dutch East India Company. This statement 
is confirmed by coins which are found with the letters V. O. C., 
in the form of a monogram, countermarked on them. No mention 
is made by Dr. Joshi of Dutch, English, or Golconda counter- 
marks, or shroff marks made by bullion dealers, on rials current 
in the Golconda Kingdom. 


This fact may have escaped the attention of the earlier 
writers as it is known that almost all the rials coming into 
Persian, Indian, Malayan or Chinese hands were either re- 
converted into local currency, or melted down and used in 
manufacturing jewelry. As a result very few countermarked 
coins could have survived for long and the few that exist today 
are only mentioned in the sale.catalogues, or in the less accessi- 
ble reference books on the colonial coinage of this period. 


The coin with which we are concerned (Pl, VI. 5), is one 
of about twelve which must have formed part of an hoard 
found in Ceylon, as they all came from a collection made of 
coins found on the Island. It is of considerable interest as it 
appears to be the only rial with an Indian countermark so far 
reported and has a clear date, A. H. 1068 (A. D. 1657/58) and 
part of an Arabic inscription of which only one word, *Shah", 
can be seen over the date. One other coin of this hoard has a 
date, A. D, 1655, and it can be assumed the coins came to India 
Shortly after they were coined as the particular coin to which 
we refer was countermarked in A, D. 1657/58. 


Dr : Joshi’s article would tend to localise the countermark, 
and the date, A. H. 1068 is significant. The ruler Abdulla 
Kutub Shah of Golconda reigned from A. H. 1035 to 1083 
(А. D. 1626-72) and it is probable the countermark, which 
seems to be more than a shroff mark, was affixed on rials by 
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some enactment of the Golconda Government, to permit them 
being used in the territory, or possibly to distinguish the rials ' 
of Mexico mint, which were considered superior to Peruvian 
rials of Lima mint. 


The countermark could also have been affixed by the Adil 
Shahi rulers of Bijapur and the date is interesting if the counter- 
marking was done by them as it could equally have been in the 
closing year of the reign of Muhammad, A. H. 1037- 1068, (A.D. 
1627-1657), or in the first year of Ali II, А.Н. 1068. 1083, 
(A. D. 1657-1672). 


It may be thought an Adil Sbahi countermark is improbable, 
but confirmation of the fact that they were interested in and а 
real menace to the eastern coastal trade in the seventeenth 
century is found in a reference in “The English Factories i in 
India 1646-1650”, an extract from which will be furnished. At 
this period both Bijapur and Golconda were an inconvenience 
to the trade and development of the Government in the locality 
and it is possible that rivalry existed between them in connec- 
tion with participation in the local trade and that this also had 
its effect on the activities of the European Companies. 


*— ——-—8ünd the body of this kingom (Vijayanagar 2) 
is harried by two forreigne nations, who lye within two 
daies journey one of another, with powerful armies, 
watching all advantage upon each other, yet both strivé 
to make a prey of this miserable and distracted, or divided, 
people. These are the Gulcandah and Vizapoor (Bijapur) 
Moores, the latter of which hath brought in 8,000 freeboo- 
ters, who receave noe pay but plunder what they can; 
whose incursins, roberies and devastacions hath brought а 
disolacion on a great part of the country round about, 
especially the three prime cloth ports, Tevenapatem (Deva- 
nampatnam. Fort St: David, Cuddalore). Porto, Novo, 
and Pullacherry (Pondicherry), of which the two last are in 
a manner ruin’d, and other hardly preseveing itself ina 
poore condition with continueall presents.” 


The earlier rials are seldom found with countermarks and 
in the process of obtaining information which would account for 
the countermark on the coin in my possession, other counter- 
marked rials were seen ; while descriptions of others were found 
in certain publications and sale catalogues. 


Perhaps the commonest, of what must actually be a very 
rare countermark, is that of the “Golden Fleece” contained 
within a shield, on Mexican rials which were countermarked 
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for use in the Low Countries. Four of these coins are in the 
British Museum collection and another is included ina sale 
catalogue of March 1960 of Jacques Schulman of Amsterdam. 
It appears as No: 2062 and is illustrated on Plate 40. These 
rials would not have come out to the East, but are mentioned 
in order to make the list as complete as possible. 


A rial with а countermark reading ;' (Java) is referred 
to by Scholten ou page 61, as being in the collection of the 
Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences at Batavia. This coin is 
also referred to by Sir John Bucknill in Coins of the Duteh 
Hast Indies, 1931, Page 42. No: 57. 


А four rial cob, cut from a Spanish eight rial piece of Ferdi- 
nand VI and countermarked with alion strident to right, within 
an incuse rectangle, is listed by Hans M.F. Schulman of New 
York in the catalogue of а sale held in November 1960 of the 
collection of Howard D. Gibbs. The coin is No: 550 and 
is illustrated in the sale catalogue. The coin is stated to be of 
Soumanap, a Sultanat on the Island of Madura on the North- 
east coast of Java. This attribution does not appear to be 
correct and. the countermark should have been affixed by the 
Dutch at one of their settlements in the far-east. The reason 
for making this assertion will become apparent when the next 
countermarks are considered, as it will be seen that Sumanap 
had a countermark of its own in Arabic script. 


Coin on which these occur are Nos : 943 to 946 in the sale 
catalogue of November 1960 of Jacques Schulman of 
Amsterdom. Three are stated to be “Real Batou" and No: 
946 an half “Batou.” The coins are illustrated on’ Plate 21 
of the sale catalogue and have more than one countermark on 
each coin. The Countermarks with inscriptions are of con- 
sidefable interest and read either wiw ‘Sumanap’ or сй 
‘Sumanat’, in Malay Arabic, within rectangular or square incuses. 


O. Codrington, Musalman Numismatics, page 164, states 
‘Sumanap’ or 'Sumanaf! is in Madura, an island at the 
north-eastern end of the Island of Java, 7°2’. S. and 113°.45’. 
E. He mentions the countermark and states it is stamped 
on some Spanish coins. 


No coin countermarked in India, other than the one 
referred to, is known and the correct attribution will have to 
await the finding of a coin in which the. inscription on the 
countermark is complete. 


12 


MISCELLANEA 
ME 
А RARE SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COIN 


[Plate I] 


In my small collection of silver punch-marked coins is a · 
slightly worn irregular-shaped thin and broad coin (РІ, I. 1 & 2), 
1.05" x .8" in size and 3.1500 grammes (46.61 grains) in weight. 
It is interesting for two reasons : 


(i) It is a double-obversed coin 4. е. it bears a group of five 
symbols on both the sides. Опе of the sides (Pl. I. 1) is fresh 
inlook and the symbols are quite clear for the identification. 
The other ‘side (Pl. I, 2) is worn and not all the five symbols 
are. visible or identifiable, This means that an original coin, 
with the group of five symbols, was restruck after being in 
circulation for some time; and at the time of re-striking, the 
new symbol-group was struck on the original reverse and original 
obverse was then treated as reverse. Such double-obverse coins, 
though are not unknown, are only few so far published. And 
those that are published have not as yet been fully described 
and properly studied. So, the publication of the present. coin 
might serve as a record for the scholars who may take up the 
study of this.aspect of the punch-marked coins. 


(i) The later obverse symbol-group belongs to а rare 
variety of which only three coins are so far published. Dr. P. 
L. Gupta has noticed a coin of this variety in the Amaravati 
hoard and described it as variety IV. VI. 17 He has also 
identified two other coins of this variety in the Big Bhir Mound 
hoard. They were, though published by Walsh in his Memoir 
were not properly described and their symbol-group was not 
identified. 

The coin may be described as follows : 

'The group of five symbols on the later obverse is as follows : 





bog 163 214 


| Amaravati Hoard of Silver Punch-marked Coins (Andhra Pradesh Goverp- 
. ment Museum Series No. 6), p. 61. 
9, Jbid, 
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(i) Sun (Amaravati symbol No. 1) on the lower left corner ; 
(ii) six-armed symbol, (showing only an arrow and an oval with 
dot on its one side and part of another oval with dot on the 
other side), just above symbol No. (i) The complete symbol 
probably consisted of three arrows and three taurines alternately 
placed (Amaravati symbol No. 30 ; (iii Sixarched hill with a 
taurine in between the upper two arches (Amaravati symbol 
No. 106) ; (iv) Five-pronged leafy branch of tree with dots 
between the branches (Amaravati symbol No. 179) ; (v) A long 
beetle with two-pronged head and tail and six vertical lines on 
each side, meant for legs (Amaravati symbol No. 214) Only 
part of the symbol is impressed on the coin. ; 


Of the five symbols of the older obverse group, only three 
are visible. They are as follows : 





4 Mais) 21 5g 


(i) Sun (Amaravati symbol No. 1) (in the middle of the 
right edge ; (ii) six-armed symbol (to the left of symbol (i) but 
not clear. Only three arms are visible ; one of them appears to 
be oval with dot ; on its either side are two other arms, which 
may be arrows, but what exists on the coin is more like a 
minute solid pentagon than а pointed.arrow ; (v) Same 
as symbol (v) of the later obverse, described above. The other 
two symbols (iii) and (iv) of the group are not visible. 

Besides the obverse symbols, both sides have a few small 
or minute symbols, which may be the reverse marks. On the 
later obverse side are three such marks. Опе of them is neatly 
punched and appears to be a flower bud. The other two have 
only faint traces On the older obverse side also are three 
marks. Two of them are jumbled together and cannot be made 


out. The third is a star of 8 rays. 
М. MUKUNDA ROW : 


2 


PUNCH-MARKED COINS FROM NEVARI, UMRER ; 
| DIST : NAGPUR 


[Plate 1] 


Nevari is a small village about six miles east of Kubi, а 
railway station on the Nagpur-Umrer section of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway ; and lies about 28 miles due S. E. of Nagpur. 
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This village is situated on a high eminence, probably on the 
ruins of an old township and а small un-named nullah flows 
close to the village. In 1952-53, а very large hoard of punch- 
marked silver coins was accidently exposed near the village 
due to heavy floods. The coins, weighing over 3-4 seers in 
weight, were kept in an earthen pot. Several of these were 
distributed and melted away before they could be acquired for 
study. Five coins from this lot reached the hands of Shri 
K. K. Pant,.of the Government Handicraft Emporium, Nagpur, 
who brought them to me for identification. I publish them 
here with his permission and in view of the new find-spot thus 
known. . 


The coins are of pure silver. They are rectangular in shape 
and their sides show marks of having been cut to shape by 
means of a sharp instrument (РІ. 1. 3.7). А transverse line 
caused by the chisel in so doing is seen on the reverse of P]. I. 4. 


The obverse and the reverse marks on the coins are as 
follows : 


SV Ув. - Rd ОРЕН 

EX rl 1B d ў н v 

is Se е Ў udi) 
SA. 


1 2 3 4 5a Sb 6 7 





Obverse 
(1) The solar symbol represented by radiating rays, 
(2) A Branched Tree. 


(3) A Shadara Chakra with three orbs surmounted by 
umbrellas and the rest three with Taurine symbols. 
One coin shows the central hub also which consis. 
ted of a pellet. 


(4) Crudely formed Triangle-headed banner (Vaijayanti). 


(5) A rectangular tank enclosing the Taurine symbol 
and a Swastika, either to its right or left. 


Reverse 


(6) Two rectangles joined together like a dumbbell, 
roughly outlined by a similarly shaped incuse. 


(7) Tresceles in a circular incuse. 
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The weight of these coins varies from 3:032 grammes to 
3:630 grammes, with the following particulars : 


1.. 3:230 grammes. Size 2 cms. X 1:4 cms. This coin 
is large in size than rest of the specimens. (РІ. I. 3) 


2. 3:630 grammes. Size 1:5 cms X L4 cms. This 
coin has a chisel mark on the reverse. (РІ, 1. 4) 


3. 3:032 grammes. Size 15 cms X 1:2 cms. (PI. I 5) 
4. 35:320 grammes. Size 1'4 cms X 1:2 cms. (P1. I. 6) 
5. 3.380 grammes, Size 1:5 cms X 1:4 cms. (PI. 1. 7) 


These coins thus belong to Class II, Group XI, Variety C, 
according to Allan's classification! of  Punch- marked coins. 
They are similar to Durga Prasad's! Serial No. 85, Class A, ; 
and Serial No. 142, Class 38 A,, both the specimens being from 
Hinghanghat, now preserved in the Nagpur Museum.? 


The findspot of these coins is noteworthy. They come 
from the Umrer Tahsil of the Nagpur .District. Itis for the 
second time that this Tahsil has yielded punch-marked silver 
coins. The earlier hoard came from a village called Salebhatti, 
near Besur, situated on the confluence of the river Nanda and 
the Kashi-nala, being about 12 miles S.S.w. of Umrer. Shri 
"Balchandra [ain has mentioned this hoard in the JVumismatie 
Notes and Monographs, No. V, published by the Numismatic 
Society of Indis. The hoard consisted of 138 coins of which 
45 only reached the Nagpur Museum and the coins are said 
to belong to BMC Classes 2 and 6. The entire hoard is not 
yet published. The present lot of five coins from Nevari 
also belongs to Class 2, Group XI and is very interesting for 
the 5th symbol (Text fig. No. 5) on the obverse which occurs 
on somie other punch-marked coins as well found in the 
Vidarbha region, where Class 2, Group XI type coins seem to 
be fairly common, . 


Allan! has published one coin from AE dist : 
"Wardha, which he identified as belonging to Class 2, Group 
XI, Variety С. In this coin the ‘fifth’ symbolis illustrated by 
him as “twin fishes tor. in a rectangular pond" and is bracketed 
NA а question mark, The authorities of the Nagpur Museum 


1. Allan, BMC, Ancient India, p. 56 ; Pl. V 
2, vate Prasad. JPASB, XXX, 1934, а Supplement, Pl. 16 and. 


3, Si v. P. Rode, of the Nagpur Museum, informs me that the details 
and the illustrations from the Nagpur Museum coins, by Durga Prasad 
are in respect of the Hinghanghat hoard of 1924. Only. Two coins 
from that hoard are included in Allan’s баана 

4 Allan, BMC, AL, Pl, VI, 22. 


a 


ace 
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tell us that this symbol is undoubtedly similar to symbol 5 
from the Nevari hoard. Somé coins from the Hinghanghat 
hoard were also studied by Durga Prasad}, which he included 
in op. cit, as Class 38 A,;' but in doing so he identified the 
‘fifth’ symbol as а ‘Swastika in a square border’ which he 
illustrated as such. But this partial mistake was corrected by 
Shri. Jain,’ op. cit, p. 3; and Pl. II, 28, 29 and who further 
stated that this symbol was a combination of the Swastika (to 
left) and the Taurine symbol (to right) n a rectangular 
(not square as stated by Jain)* border. 


While illustrating the Mangrul hoard! of punch-marked 
coins, Dr. Parameshwari Lal Gupta identified the symbols 
correctly but in illustrating them he committed the error of 
placing the symbol in a vertical way. The symbol in order to 
‚ be read correctly must have the lower orb of the Taurine 
towards the base апа not to left as has been done by him in 
symbol 4 in his text illustration on page 113 in his paper 
in JNSI, Vol. XIX, This article puts forth an interesting 
suggestion that the grouping of the 5 symbols on the obverse 
and 2 reverse symbols as illustrated on our text figure оп p. 92 
seems to be of a local nature and was confined to some parts of 
the Deccan. While the Nevari coius support the contention? of 
Dr. Parameshwari Lal as above indicated, a close study of the 
coins illustrated as No. 5, 6 and 7 оп Plate I would prove that 
in determining the exact character of the ‘fifth’ symbol i. e. the 
Taurine and the Swastika in a recangular tank there are two 
important variations. In one the Taurine stands to the right of . 
the Swastika and in the second variety the Taurine appears to 
the left of the Swastika. 


Another interesting point which deserves notice in cone 
‘nection with the reverse symbols on the Nevari coins is their 
size. It will be observed that the Tresceles and the Damaru- 
like symbols do not retain the same shape in all these. The 
circular incuse of the tresceles is sometimes a very large circle, 
while in some places it is very minute. The outline of the 
Damaru- shaped conjunct squares also varies from specimen to 
specimen. It will thus be apparent that different punches 
embodying the same symbols were used while striking them. 


l 
$ 


Durga Prasad, ор, cit pl. 16 and 21. 
Jain, of, cit., p. 9 ; pl. II, 28, 29. 

Jain has illustrated this newly identified symbol while discussing the 
Mangrul hoard. 

4, Gupta, P. L, “Some Interesting silver Punch-marked coins from 
Madhya Pradesh? (No. ITI. Local Karshapana coins from Mangrul), 
GNSI, XIX, pl. II, pp. 112-114, 

Jbid, p. 114. 


E 


5 
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. The photographs of the Nevari coins published herewith 
` were E taken by my research student Shri Y. Gopal 


Redd 
yM ' MORESHWAR G. DIKSHIT 


3 


А. МОТЕ ОМ SOME COINS IN THE ALLAHABAD 
MUSEUM 


. Professor K. D. Bajpai in his article *A note on some coins 

and a seal in the Allahabad Museum," has doubted certain 
views expressed regarding some copper coins published earlier 
by me* and S. C. Kala? in this Journal. He disagrees with me 
chiefly on coin Nos. 1, 3 and 5 with my readings (1) Hathiparasa 
(2) Malaya Kanam and (3) Samu (Gupta ?; and Nos. 2 and 3 of 
Kala’s article with the legends (4) Kasavi and (5) Kasabiya 
respectively. So far as his reading Kagabikanamh of my coin 
No. 3 and Kasali of Kala's coin No. 2 is concerned Bajpai 
is quite correct. But we do not agree regarding the reading 
and attribution of the remaining coins. 


Bajpai assigns coin-No. 1.of my article with the legend 
Hathiparasa to Kausàmbi by presuming without any basis the 
existence’ of a bull on its reverse and the presence of Ujjain 
symbol, igooring the pole-topped with a fish inside a railing, 
completely. On the other hand he points out that а similar 
symbol was, found on some Таха? coins. By this statement 
he contradicts his own view. If its similarity with like Taxila 
symbol is accepted, this coin müy also be attributed to Taxila, 
which is not correct, Whatever be its actual provenance, I feel 
that this coin did not originate at Kausambi, because the group 
of symbols found on this piece has not been noticed earlier on 
Kausambi coins. However, no definite conclusion about the 
origin'of a coin could be proposed on the basis of only one 
symbol. . 


He assigns the coin to e. 100 B.C. Bajpai has earlier 
` published three coins of Vangapala? and assigned them to 
early 2nd cent. B. C. The letters occurring in the legend 
of those coins and in the present one appear to be of 
the same period. Brahmi letters pa and sa in both the legends 
are of the same type. Remaining letters of the legend, however, 


1. JNSI, XXV, I, pp. 99-101. 
2, 3NSI, XXIV, pp. 20-23, pl. IL 1-7. 

з. МІ, XXIV, pp. 139-140 pl. 11. 9-10. 

4. Footnote No. 2, GNSI, XXV, 1, pp. 99. 
5. JNSI, XXIV. pp. 10 Ё, Р.Т (25 -3 and 4): 
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` appear to be chronologically earlier forms, if compared with 
the alphabets found on different inscriptions of Asoka’, All 
‚ the letters of our coin are in complete similarity with the 
Agokan script. And оп the basis of this evidence, this coin 
may be placed in the third century B.C. or early 2nd cent. B. C. 
and not later than the latter date. 


No one denies that the capital of Southern Pafichala was 
Kampilya and not Hastinapur. Taking the legend as Hathi- 
palasa, as the name of a ruler, Bajpai says "sometimes the left 
curve in the case of Brahmi la in the Sunga script is not promi- 
nent enough to distinguish. See for example some coins of 
the Pafichala King Vahgapala"", But this is not correct.’ 
And as the legend on the coins of Vangapala® in the photographs 
is illegible one cannot be sure of the said observation. How- 
ever, I have examined the coins in original in the possession 
of Shri Janeshwar Das, which do not show & /a in which the 
‘left -curve is not prominent to.distinguish'. A coin of Vaüga- 
pàl& is deposited also in the Allahabad Museum which is 
similar to the coins of Shri Das. Further there is no such 
curvature towards the left in the so called Ja on our 
coin. The letter concerned 15 a simple r& as found in 
several epigraphic records as referred earlier in this note. 
Therefore, his contention, that the legend does not indicate а 
place-name falls to the ground. There is a place named Hathia- 
paras in the Gorakhpur District. This is the place of 
origin of a branch of Saryüpárina: Brdhmanas popularly known 
аз the Tiwaris of Hathiaparüs. I find practically no difference 
between these two names e. g. Hathiaparas and Hathiparasa of 
our coin. Both of them could be held as the corrupt forms of 
Hastipurasya. Though they could not be identified yet the 
identity of their name suggests the possibility of the legend to 
be a place-name. Every alphabet of the legend is quite legible 
and there is no room for any restoration. ‘Therefore, the correct 
reading of the legend is Hathiparasa and not Hathipalasa. As 
regards coin no. 5 of Samudragupta in my article, Bajpai holds 
that that Gupta king did not issue a copper currency. But, we 
think there is no surprise in the domain of archaeology. This 
coin may be the only known copper specimen of that King. 
Instances are not lacking where a single specimen of certain 
currency of a ruler is so far known.’ Hence, the issuing of 


1. See Ojha, Bhartiya Prachin Lipimala, Lipi patra Ifor g, 9, X and 
@ Lipipatra I1 for f in 9991 in the third line from below. 


JINSI, XXV, I, pp. 100. foot note No, 1, 
JNS1 XXIV, pp. 10 fF, Pl. 1 (2, 3 and 4). 
See the coin of Shri Nandi in my article 7/81, XXIV, р. 22, 


Term 
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copper cuins by Saniudragupta could not be ruled out. Bajpai 
himself admits that local traditions have played considerable 
role in Indian History even in the field of numismatics. It is 
but in the fitness of things that Ramagupta should have issued. ` 
his coins in close imitation of the fabric апа type of the coins of 
his predecessors current in the area.! Could it not be applied 
in the case of Samudragupta too ? Why he has been made an 
exception to this rule ? Bajpai’ reading of the legend as Supri- 
yasa does.not appear to be correct. Тһе first word read 
by him as su has no medial sign of win sa. To indicate it as 
su the right vertical should be elongated downwards. Due to 
absence of this sign it should be read as sa and not as su. The 
‘second letter of the legend is read by him as pri which I read 
as mu because several instances of ma of the same type have 
come to my notice in the gold coins of Samudra Gupta himself’. 
As regards the sign of medial и iù mu with a curve 
elongated to left, is also not an impossibility. Such forms of 
this sign have been noticed in the Gupta script. It might 
also be due to the paucity of space below. Further the 
reading of yasa is very difficult to accept because of the lack 
of any trace of these letters. They show a great resemblance 
toga and pa. lfthey are not ga and pathey might be held 
as some symbols but, not as ya and sa. I find five alphabets 
in the legend whereas Bajpai sees only four. The fifth letter 
read by me as da lies on the extreme right border of the coin. 
He does not give any specific account for its deletion. In the 
light of the above discussion the reading of the legend as Supri- 
yasa appears to be quite imaginary. 


As regards coin no. 3 of Kala's article! I differ from 


.Bajpsis proposition in its reading. He reads the legend as 


Kosavisa, There occurs simply a ka without the medial sign o 
on the top left corner of the coin. On the top right is sa. On 
the lower right corner is 0 and not vi, The fourth 
letter, occurring on the lower left corner, is a bit confusing. It 
сап be read as éa or as ya when read from different angles. 
But I see greater possibility of its being Ya because the 
occurrence of Sa at the end of this legend makes no sense. Had 


. ба been in place of sa and vice versa it would have made some 


1. JNS/, XXIII, p. 342, ` 

2, Allan, Catalogue of coins of the Gupta Dynasties, г 1 (1, 2, 3, 9, pl. IV 
(2, 7), and also С. S. Upasaka, JNSI, XXIII, p. 233. 

3. D. с; Sircar, Select Inscription, Pl. XLV ne 29. F or жиза 
and also Gin prachin lipimala, Ojha, Lipipatra-16, line 4th alphabet 
no. 10 from the left. 

4. JNSI, XXIV, рр. 139-140 Pl, IL 9-10, 
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sense as found in the legend sagi. But it would be a 
wrong use of ga at the end of this legend. If this letter is 
ya it will read Kasabiya, meaning ‘of Kausambi', as it is meant 
by Atimiya, Bhartiya, Pradegiya etc. and other words formed 
with the addition of suffix $€ at the end. Legends ending in 
ya have been noticed in Ujjain coins bearing ЗЭ іч ог sri. 
Therefore, there is no difficulty in accepting the legend as 
wafer or paña, 
. R.R. TRIPATHI 


4 


A NEW SILVER COIN OF YAJNA SRI SAT AKARNI 
[Plate 1] 


During my recent visit to Paithan Shri Balasaheb Patil a 
keen and enthusiastic lover of antiquities from that ancient 
town, showed me a silver coin of Yajía Sri Satakarni, in his 
possession. 


The coin was lying with him for a considerable time. He 
had sent the coin for chemical wash to the Government Epigra- 
phist of India, Ootakmand who was kind enough to send him a 
plaster impression of the coin after cleaning it. 


In the normal course Shri Balasaheb Patil should have the 
privilege to deal with this coin, as it was his own find. But 
knowing my interest in the subject he ungrudgingly placed the 
coin at my disposal for the decipherment of the legend, and its 
editing. I am obliged to him for this favour. 


This coin from Paithan is the ninth silver coin of the 
Satavahana rulers discovered so far. Out of the eight silver 
coins found earlier, five were issued by Yajfía Sri Satakarni. 

Following is the description of the Paithan silver coin :— 

Silver, round, 0.6 inch; weight 2.25 gm, Findspot— 
Paithan. 
(РІ. I. 8) 

Obverse : Bust of king to right; legend in Brahmi 


characters. ato Gotamiputasa Siri Yana Sata- 
kanisa. ` 


Reverse: Ujjain symbol surmounted with a crescent, 
six arched crescented hill to right, river below, 
sun above. Legend in Brahmi characters. 
' Siri Y atla. Hatakanisa, 


1. JNSI, XXV, I, р. 20Р]. 1-2. . 
2. Allan, BMC, AJ, Pl. XXVII. 14, 15, and 16, 
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The Satavahanas isssued coins mainly in copper, lead and 
potin. Silver coins were issued late in their reign and were struck 
only by four rulers-Gautamiputra Satakarni, Vasigthiputra 
Pulumavi, Vasiéthiputra Satakarni and Yajfia Sri Satakarpi. 


Out of the eight silver coins! except the restruck silver of 
Gautamiputra, found earlier, flve were issued by Yajfia Sri 
Satakarni. The ninth silver coin now discovered at Paithan 
is thus the sixth silver coin of this king. 


The profile on the obverse of this coin is interesting in 
many respects. The portrait! reveals the king in his prime 
youth. As compared to the profile on the silver coin from 
Gujarat, the king shown here is young and energetic. The 
portrait speaks well of the merit of the artist in skillful 
designing and  naturalist drawing. It obviously suggests 
Kshatrapa influence. Further, this new coin from Paithan 
shows that Yajfia Sri Satakarni was firmly saddled in 
power at Paithan the ancient capital of his predecessors, 
Probably it also speaks of the prosperity of his kingdom 


which necessitated the issue of a silver currency. 
ў P. V. RANADE. 


5 
KUSHANA COPPER COINS 


During the last rainy season quite а big and interesting 
hoard of Kushan copper coins was found in the Patiala 
District of the Punjab. The hoard contained well over five 
hundred large-size copper coins of Vima Kadphises and 
Kanishka. А large number of these coins were very rusty 
and the legend on them was not clear and on some of them 
it had quite disappeared ; while the partraits of kings and 
deities were partly visible. Luckily about two hundred coins 
of this hoard were in fairly good condition. Half of these 
coins were purchased by two coin dealer’s of Delhi, while 
& hundred coins in fairly good condition were acquired by me 
for the Cabinet of the Rao Harnarain Singh Dhan Singh 
Collection of Antiquities. 


On examination it was found that on coins of Vima 
Kadphises there existed, the usual standing portrait of the 


1. Rapson, BMC, AWK, pp. Lxxxix-xci, 45, Pl. VII, El. 178, JB; 
Bhandarkar, 451, AR, 1918-14, p. 208; Chinmulgund, JJVS1, IX, 
p. 9358, X, 22; Katare, JNS, XII, pt. П, pp. 126-136 ; XIII, 
` pt. I, pp. 46-52 ; Trivedi, XIV, pt. I, pp. 1-4. 

2. СЕ, Sohoni, ‘Notes on Satavühana bust coinage, JNSI, XVII, 
pp. 100-103, 
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king on obverse and Siva and Bullon the reverse. The wt. 
of the twenty one ooins varied from 250 grs. to 265 grs. 


The Coins of Kanishka have a standing king on obverse 
as usual, while on the reverse there is an extensive gallary of 
deities except the very rare Buddha. Probably the Buddha 
Coin of Kanishka was struck for the eastern extremity of his 
Empire and the Gandhara province, where the Budhistic Cult 
was rather more popalar and acceptable than in this part of 
the Madhyadesha where’ our present hoard was discovered. 
From times of the immigration of the Aryans, during the 
classical period and even under Asoka, Kanishka and Haréa 
Vardhau brahmanical influence predominated here ie. between 
the Ravi апа the umna tract. This is also borne out by the 
discovery of a good many stone images of Hindu gods and 
goddesses from this region. 


The deities found on  Kanishka's copper coins under 
reference are OÀAO, ОНРО. MIIPO, MIPO, MAO, NANA and 
APO. "OHPO is both fourarmed and two armed. The 
weights of the Kanishka coins varies from 250 grains to 270 
grains (only one coin weighing 270 Brains) The size of these 
- coins varies from .9" to 1.05". 


The composition and condition of the hoard under reference 
points that these coins had, probably, been buried towards 
the end of Kanishka’s reign: i.e. sometime before 150 A.D., as 
the hoard does not contain even a single coin of the post- 
Kanishka period. 


These coins had been sold to a dealer of Patiala about 
three months ago. It is a pity that the exact site of this 
important find could not be known. The dealer unfortunately 
kept no record ofthe deal, the seller and his whereabouts, 
perhaps for fear of the wrong impression of the Treasure Trove 
Act. there is a general impression among the people that 
Treasure Troves are confiscated by the Govt. and the owner or 
the discoveror are imprisoned. This impression has unfortu: 
nately led to the loss of many a valuable ‘historic coin hoard 
which are often discovered all over the country. The coins are 
often melted and information is supressed and thus our heritage 
is lost to the country and history. The only remedy is that 
the Union Govt. and the State Govts. should make it widely 
known to the people that if need be only a part or whole of the 
hoard under Treasure Trove would be purchased by the Govt. 
on full payment of the metallic value. Thus something must 
Ъз done to "BS fear in this direction. 

` UTTAM SINGH RAO. 
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6 А 
COINS IN KALIDASA'S MALAVIKAGNIMITRAM 


Kalidasa is silent. about the nature of currency or monetary 
transactions of his time. This is natural, since such topics do 
not form a part of the beauties of nature or the feelings of 
human mind, with which a poet is primarily concerned, and 
specially in ancient India, where there were set rules about 
the theme of expression (rasa) on which a poem was to be 
based. Incidentally, however, while describing the activities 
of a ruler's life, Kalidasa, in one of his notable works makes 
mention of certain monetary gifts. To a student of ancient 
Indian numismatics, the reference is not bereft of significance. 


In the beginning of act V of the Malavikagnimitras, there 
is an interesting discourse between Udy&napálikà and Sarasaka, 
Thus а says, “Sarasaka, where are you about 
togo ?" 


‘Sarasaka, кй. «Madhukārikā, daily dakshina has to be 
given to Brahmanas versed in the vedic lore. To give that in 
the hand of the respected family priest." 


Thei Madhukarika asks, “For what reason ?” 


Sarasaka says, “Even since the queen heard that Prince 
Vasumitra was appointed by Senapati (Pushyamitra) to guard 
the sacrificial horse, she is bestowing dakshiza@ amounting to 
eighteen gold coins to those worthy of it, in order to secure for 
him long life. (Lasyaurnimittam ashtadaía suvarna parimagam 
дайва devi dakshintyath parigrahayati). 

The word swarga referred to above evidently stands for 

‚gold coin and it has been translated as such. About the 
antiquity of. gold coins in India, there are widely divergent 
views. But if the evidence of archaeology is of any consequence, 
it will have to be admitted that the earliest monetary issues of 
gold go back to the days of Kushana king Kadphises II and not 
to a period earlier than that.* No coin, which.can be definitely 
shown to be earlier than that of the Kushanas has so far been 
discovered. While stratigraphic evidence of Indian excavations 
assigns earliest gold coins to Kushana levels, the earliest 
epigraphic reference to gold coins comes only from inscriptions 


"This statement of the author is not correct. Chronologically, the 
earliest known gold coins were issued by the Indo-Greeks. Among 
them, Diodotus I and II, Euthedemus I, Eucratides T, and 
Menander are known to have issued gold coins, and if the former 
three are taken as the kings of Bactria, not of India proper, at 
least Eucratides I and Menander must be accepted as Indian kings 
i.e, kings ruling over Indian territory, 5 

; [Editor] 
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of the post-Kushana period. In the presence of such positive 
evidence about the period of prevalence of gold coins, doubtful 
' references to gold coins in religious and semi-religious texts of 
earlier periods—in works that could have been subjected to 
enormous changes and interpolations in course of times, need 
not be taken too seriously. 


If gold coins were not in circulation in a period earlier 
than that of the Kushanas, Pushyamitra Suühga or his son 
could not have witnessed the use of gold coins, as referred 
to in the JMalavikagnimitram. Unless it is accepted that 
the term suvarga mentioned by Kālidāsa stands merely for a 
piece of gold and not for coin—a conclusion that neither 
receives support from the context nor makes much sense—or 
that the use of gold coins mentioned by him is only a poetic 
imagination and has nothing to do with reality, it will ultimately 
follow that Kalidasa was aware of the use of gold coins for 
gifts and hence eventually for commercial transactions. Such 
& practice, historically speaking, could be possible only in the 
Kushana or Gupta period. To take the indulgence of a further 
deduction, the reference of the use of gold coins in the 
Malavikagnimitram tends to show that Kalidasa could not be 
a contemporary of Agnimitra, as advocated by a strong group 
of scholars, but that he flourished in a later period, anywhere 
in between the date of Kadphises 11 and Pulakegin II. 

Bod S.C. RAY 


7 
SIMHAVAHINI LAKSHMI 


Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu and the goddess of wealth and 
prosperity, has always occupied an important place in our religion 
and art. The iconographic texts usually describe her as padma- 
hasta and padmāsanā, in contrast to the goddess Durga who is 
provided with a lion for her ойлапа. Consequently, we are 
intrigued to notice on the reverse of certain Gupta coins a 


l. A rectangular gold plated copper coin (plated on one aide only) 
with one letter on the gilt side was discovered at the ancient 
University of Nalanda. In the opinion of the officer in charge 
of the site, it was a coin issued by Sendpati Pushyamitra Sunga 
for distribution to the Buddhist monks during the performance 
of an A$vamedha ceremony, AR, 451, 1930-34, part IT, p. 280, But 
the supposition is wholly unwarranted. A depth of 9' 2" below 
the chaitya site No. 12 at Nalanda where the coin was found, does 
not at all contain occupational deposits of the 2nd century В. C., 
nor Pushyamitra изда is known to have had any association with 
Nàálanda. It is also difficult to accept the presumption that 
Buddhists could take part in an A$vamedha sacrifice which had 
much of Дїй attached to it and that the Brahmins would tolerate 
the participation of Buddhist monks in their own rituals, 


2, Cf Auhfumadbhedagama : weal: qnaai areas afer quid 





Simhavahini Gaja-La kshmi Simhavahini Lakshmi 
from Vigwanatha Temple, Khajuraho from Khajuraho Museum 
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goddess holding lotus in her hands, but riding а lion.’ She has 
not been identified with certainty and the numismatists have 
usually described her as ‘Lakshmi or Ambika’? 


There is the same uncertainty about a coin type of Azes I. 
Whitehead describes its obverse as ‘Goddess Lakshmi standing 
to front with flower in raised righthand’? Gardner is not so 
sure. According to him, we have on the obverse ‘a female deity 
facing, clad in himation, holds in raised right hand flower, stands 
on lotus ; besides lion (?), (Lakshmi ?).| Coomarswamy identi- 
fies her with Lakshmi, but J. N. Banerjea believes that she 
is Durgā. The latter writes, ‘the forepart of the lion is recogni- 
Zable, and this makes it highly probable that we find here a 
representation of Durga Simhavahini. He does concede that 
'the lotus at her feet and the same flower in her raised right 
hand would indicate the possibility of her being Lakshmi’, but 
on the strength of Brihatsavshit@ and other texts he feels dis- 
posed to identify her with Durga? 


Нетайгі has, however, referred to a type of Lakshmi that 
has lion for her v2hana. Bhattacharya, who drew our attention 
to this important reference, was not aware of any iconographic 
representation of this type, and he states that ‘no image of this 
description has yet come down to 0157 Two years ago, we 
happened to notice an interesting image of Simhavahini Gaja- 
Lakshmi at Khajuraho. It is located in a.niche in the basement 
of the north-eastern corner shrine of the Vi$vanatha Temple 
(see attached plate). The goddess is seated on a high pedestal in 
ardhaparyankasana, with the right leg hanging down and the left 
folded up. She has four hands. The lower right hand is in 
abhaya mudr@ and carries an akshamala, while the lower left 
holds an amritaghata. Both the upper hands carry lotus stalks. 
: Two elephants, one on either side of the.goddess, are performing 
the ceremonial abhisheka, with upturned jars held by their 
trunks. The figure of a couchant lion is noticed below the 
азата." 

MOM are 
1. Viz., the Chandragupta-Kumiradevi type of Chandragupta I and the 
Lion-slayer type of Chandragupta II, 
Е Аце и of Gupta Coins in British Museum, рр. LXXII- 

3. Whitehead, R., B., үн Museum Catalogue of Goins, vol.I, p. 129, 
No. 30 ; pl. ХИ, No. 308, 

4. Gardner, Р., British as Catalogue of Coins of | the Greek and Scythic 
Kings of India, p. 85; pl. XIX. He writes ‘It is probable that the 
goddess...is either Parvati...or Lakshmr (p. LIX). 

5. PRU A А., Early Indian Iconography (Eastern Art, vol, I, 
p. 178) 

6. Banerjea., J. Ne, Development of Hindu Pn (1 edn.) pp. 134-5, 

7. Bhattacharya, B. C., Indian Images, Part I, p 
11late I. Cf, нош of the Indian Hi man (рб XXIII Session, 

$; 
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Subsequently, more images of this variety came to our notice 
from the same site. One of them is preserved in the locol museum, 
No. 817 (see attached plate). It depicts the goddess as 
standing in samabhatga pose, with the usual dress and ornaments. 
She, too; has four hands, The two’ upper hands grasp lotus 
stalks, while the lower right and left hands are shown respecti- 
vely, in varadamudrà and as holding the flask. The elephants 
giving her the bath are sculptured at the top--standing on con- 
ventional lotus leaves. Lower down, on each side of the goddess, 
we have a female ehámaradhàárigi, and by her side a lion, seated 
facing each other.! i І 


There is possibly а still more interesting panel inside the 


, .mahimandapa of the Kandariya Temple. lt depicts the god 


as seated on а plain round seat, with his consort sitting on his 
thigh. The right leg of the male deity and'the left one of the 
goddess are hanging down-the latter resting on the back of a 
lion. The head and the right hands of the male deity are broken. 
With the lower left hand he is embracing the dewz, and with the 
upper hand he is holding а chakra. The presence of this ayudha 
may suggest that here we have a representation of Lakshmi- 
Narayana. 

The depiction of elephants performing the abhisheka in the 
first two cases and that of ehakra in the third leads us to con- 
clude that all the three images described above are those of 
Lakshmi, and these examples should solve the problem of the 
identity of the goddess on the coins referred to, above. 
.D. N. Shukla designates the type as ‘Saivf Lakshmi’—to 
distinguish her from 'Vaishgavi Lakshml',' but he has not 
cited any authority for this nomenclature. Moreover, the 
third image described above proves her association with Vishnu 
himself. 


p ; | в. 
A DATED SILVER COIN OF KUMARAGUPTA I 
IN WATSON MUSEUM, RAJKOT 


[Plate 1] 


Watson Museum, Rajkot (Gujarat state), has a ‘rich 
collection of ancient coins. I have found the coin discussed in 
this paper while preparing an exhaustive catalogue of the Gupta 
silver coins of this Museum. ‘These silver coins belong to the 
Gupta silver coinage of the western provinces and represent a 
number of types and varieties. The coin under discussion is a 
unique one in this collection. 


. В. К. DIKSHIT 


1. Plate П. fresca: 
2. Shukla, О, N., Hindu Canons of Iconography and Painting, P 311. 
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~ The original find-spot of the coin'is not recorded. A hoard 
of about 470 Gupta silver coins was received from Paliad in 
Bhàvanagar District. Presumably this coin hailed from this or 
some other part of Saurashtra, 


.The present coin resembles the other known Gupta coins. 
of western India. It measures 1.49 cms. (0.35 inches) in dia- 
meter and weighs 1.94 grammes (30 grains). Pu 


“Tt is described as follows: : 
Pon (РІ. 1. 12) 


Obv. Bust of King facing r., with typical Kshatrapa 
features, truncated at the top, behind the head 
and above the curly hair, Va. 100 (+) 7. 


Rev. Garuda with outspread wings; above, to the left 
' ^ of Garuda a cluster of seven dots ; below, a wavy 
line ; border of dots to:the Circular legend, begins 

at IV and runs as follows : 


Para- e. oe vaja Sra Pa Ки [mar] gupta Mahandraditya: 


` The truncated portion as gathered from the legends on the 
other coins ofthis class may be either ma Bhagavata Rajadhi 
or ma Bhagavata Maharajadhi. Notice the omission of mar after 
Ku and insertion of Pa before Ku in the legend, which may have 
happened by oversight. The insertion of the signs of medial 
vowels 2, i, 2, and e is conspicuous by its absence as on the other 
Gupta silver coins bearing the characters of this size. 


In view of the size of the coin and space left by the 
truncated portion in the legend it seems probable that the 
truncated portion belonged to the Нинон type of the 
legend. 


In Western Kshatrapa coins, the date engraved behind the 
‘bust of king is facing right,? while in this coin, the date, though 
engraved .behind the bust, is facing left as in the case of the 
dated silver coins of Chandragupta II, of western provinces.? 


The known dates of-the reign of Kumaragupta I range from 
G. E. 96*to G. E. 136.5. The date of the coin described here 
is G. E. 107 which falls within the known range. It corres- 
ponds to 426-27 A. D, М 


~ CGD. Cat. Nos. 368 to 384, pp. 105 to 107. 

CAD, Pl. XI Nos. 309, 306, etc. 

CGD, Cat. Nos. 133, 134, 186, pp. 49-50, pl. X Nos, 14, 15, 17, 
CII, Vol. III Op. Cit No. 1 

. FASB, 1894, р. 175. 


M 
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| ` Ámong the Gupta silver coins of Western type, thi$ coin 
falls under Class-I! and probably belongs to Variety A amon 
the four varieties of that class. 


On the coins (of this type) known hitherto, the date is 
rarely found though the word Varsh(e) is read? and even when 
the word Varsh(e) is followed by а numeral, the complete 
number of the year is hardly legible? In view of this situation, 
the complete occurrence and reading of the date on this coin 
deserves special consideration. a 

B. P. DANI 


9 
A SO.CALLED LYRIST TYPE COPPER COIN 


Bratindra Nath Mukherjee has published a copper coin 
from the collection of Sri S. К. Saraswati and, on the 
basis of palaeography, obverse and reverse and the fabric 
and general execution of the devices, attributed it to the Gupta 
period, It is a round copper piece weighing 3.343 gms. (about 
32 grains) and its provenance is unknown.  Mukherjee's 
description of the coin is as follows :° 


Obv. "King seated (probably Оп а couch), playing on a 
[уге, wearing close-fitting coat and trousers, bangles, 
ear-rings and necklace ; border of dots ; fragmentary 
legend in Gupta character on the side of the field 
just before the left knee of the king—Webija. 


Rev. Goddess (Lakshmi) seated facing on lotus, nimbate, 
wearing girdle, bangles and necklace, holding lotus 
and fillet respectively in her right and left hands; 
border of dots; fragmentary legend in Gupta 
characters...Jazama.” 


In the absense of definite help from the legends, Mukherjee 
puts Some suggestions on other grounds. He takes it to be a 
lyrist type in copper and hence attributable to Samudragupta 
or Kumaüragupta I, for only these two Gupta kings are 
Known to have issued coins of this type in gold. To him, 
if it could be of Samudragupta, ‘great importance should be 
attached’ to it, for, ‘in that case, Samudragupta should be 
considered to have been the originator of the Gupta copper 


Guptakalina Mudrayen (Hindi) by А. $. Altekar, Ch. 9. рр. 158-154, 
CGD, Cat. Nos. 258, 259, pl. XVI, Nos. 1, 2. 

- ASI, AR, 1923-24, p. 124, pl. XLI (b). 

Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. 1, 1959, No. 1, p. 39, 

Ibid, p. 35, 
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series’? But if it is attributed to Kumaragupta I, who seems to 
have better claim in his opinion, itis of great interest because 
in that case ‘it should be considered to be a new style of copper 
coins of the said king' The reason for the latter's better 
claim is said to be ‘the reverse type (goddess seated on lotus), 
occuring on our coin, which is known to have appeared on the 
Gupta gold issues for the first time during the reign of 
Chandragupta II." 


' Conscious, however, of obvious differences between this and 
lyrist type of Gupta coins, Mukherjee has offered two more 
alternative suggestions, i.e., this piece may have been ‘minted by 
a chief (having the name Nebüja occuring on the obverse or 
Janama appearing on the reverse (?),-pretending independence’ 
or in the alternative, which is not altogether impossible, issued 
im imitation of the lyrist-type of Gupta gold coins during that 
period ‘by a rich! private individual, probably a Banker’. 
And thus to him this coin is a unique one in the whole range of 
Indian numismatics.® 


We feel that none of the four hypotheses of Mukherjee are 
convincing. Even a general observation of the plate" makes it 
clear that it can be any thing but a specimen of Gupta numis- 
matic art. The kings on the Gupta Lyrist-type are never seen 
in this pose. Execution of the goddess on the reverse also is 
quite different. Moreover, from the obverse in the plate the 
reading proposed cannot be confirmed. The reverse legend is 
not engraved in the usual way. It is written in the reverse 
manner, which goes against the established numismatic con- 
ventions of the Gupta period. 


It seems that Mr. Mukherjee did not care to consult other 


'. series of coins, perhaps because he was too confident about 


his Gupta identification of it. An exactly similar {уре, 
represented by two specimens, was published by Cunningham. 
It is an Ephthalite copper coin, The coin under reference is 
the third specimen of this type. The legend on the reverse of 
it is-the same as on Cunningham’s coin. He describes it 
as follows :° j | 


7. Ibid, pl. I, facing p. 36. 
8. ‘Later Indo-Scythians’, JVC, 1894, p. 286; pl, IX, 13. 
9, Ibid, p. 286, 
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Oby. “King seated to front, right hand on hip, left hand 
holding sceptre. 


Rev. Seated goddess, holding flower in the left hand. 
' Indian legend written reversed Jayatu Sri: Narendra.” 


As Cunningham's coin weighs 57 grains or 3.693.gms., all 
the coins of this type appear to belong to the same weight group. 


Actually it is a sceptre which Mukherjee mistook; for a 
lyre in the king's left hand. Probably the object in king's 
right hand is the upper portion of the hilt of a dagger ог:а small 
$word, . | 


The provenance of these coins is not mentioned by Cunnin- 
gham but at one place! he suggests its origin towards north- 
west India. . : 


+  .Kalhaga mentions two kings of Kashmir bearing the 
epithet Narendraditya,! first Khimkhila Narendraditya and the 
second Lahkhana Narendráditya, both in the line of Mihirakula? 
Cunningham reports about a silver coin bearing the name 
Devashahi Khinggila!* and identifies Khifggila with-Khihkhila 
Narendraditya of Kalhana.’ Stein refers to a coin of ‘Raja ` 
Lakhana (?) Udayaditya mentioned by Cunningham,® and 
opines that most probably ‘by the Lahkhana Narendraditya of 
the chronicle is meant the same rulér who calls himself Lahkhana 
"Udayaditya on his coins'' Cunningham also notes the striking 
resemblance in type, size and general fabric of this coin with 
the unique coin of Deva Shahi Khinggila.* On the basis of 
this resemblance, Stein is inclined to identify the two. He 
refers to the copper coin in the following words? : 


“But it is certainly curious that copper coins closely resembl- 
ing in type the coins of the above-mentioned Ephthalite rulers 
actually show the name Narendra." ` f 


Thus Stein is inclined to attribute these copper coins to 
Deva ‘Shahi Khinggila and Каја Lahkhana Udayaditya, both 
beirig one and the same person. 5 a UM. | 


Tbid, p. 266, > 2 
Stein, Rajatarangini, Vol. I, bk 3rd., Note 383 and 83, 
Ibid, Vol, I, bk. 3rd. : 

Cunningham, Loc, cit. p. 265, 

Ibid, p. 279. 

Ibid, p. 265. 

Stein, Ibid, Note 383. 

Cunningham, Loc. cit, pe 279. 

Ibid, note 383, i 
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Stein observes that ‘as in the case of Khinkhila, so we 
have here ап Indian appellation used by the side of the foreign 
name Lahkhana. Why this Indian name should have been 
differently recorded by К (i.e. Kalhana), is a question which 
our present materials do not permit us to answer." It appears. 
that some suggestions have been offered to equate this Lahkana 
with the Lae-Lih of the Chinese sources, who was the leader of 
the Hiina invasion which snatched away the kingdom of 
Gandhara from the’ Kidar Kushanas. But Dr. Altekar is 
opposed to this view.’ He argues that in.so early a period, 
such Indianization of the coins is not possible, and he puts 
Lakhana Udayaditya of-coins after c. 550 A. D. 


Stein’s view regarding the identity of Khinggila . and 
Lakhana however, is very improbable. Simply on the basis of 
the resemblance ‘in type and size and general fabric’ it is not 
safe to identify the two kings bearing two different personal 
names Khinggila and Lahkhana (or Lakhana) and two distinct 
epithets Narendrüditya and Udayáditya. Не himself admits 
that ‘we have no means at present to account for the difference 
of the Second name, or to explain why this Ephthalite prince 
should have found his place in Kalhanu's list far away from 
Khinkhila and Mihirakula, with whom his name Clearly 
connects him." .By combining the two evidences of numis- 
matics and Kalhana, it may be possible to identify the Narendra 
of the copper coins with the. Deva Shahi Khinggila of the silver 
coin. Cunningham, however, does not seem to share this view. 
He separates the coins of Deva Shahi Khinggila and those of 
Deva Shahi and of Narendra etc, and, at one place, observes 
that. ‘all that can be said about them (Deva Shahi and Narendra 
etc.) is, that they must have flourished during the sixth and 
seventh centuries in the countries bordering upon India, or even 
in the N. W. of India itself. 


T. P. VERMA 
10 
AN UNIDENTIFIED COIN OF BULL & HORSEMAN TYPE 
| [Plate Ш] ` 


А treasure trove hoard of 41 billon coins Belungine to the 
following Kings as entered in the Accession Register, was dis- 
covered in the Bijnor district of U, Р. in the year 1917 :— 


1. 1 Coinof Anaügapüla Deva of the onus dynasty 
(A. D. 1049-79). ` 


1. Ibid, 83. ' 

2, 3NSI, IX, p. 15. 

8. Stein, loc cit, 83, 

4, Cunningham, loc. cit. p. 98, 
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2. 1Coin of Kirtivarma Deva of the Chandella dynasty 
of Bundelkhand (A. D. 1055-1100). 


3. 21 Coins of Iltutmish (A. D. 1210-1235). 

4. 2 ,, of Firoz Shah I (A. D. 1235). 

5. 2 , of Raziyya (A. D. 1236-1240). 

6. 2 ,, ofMasaüd Shah (A. D. 1242-1246). 
7. 4 45 Balban (A. D. 1266-1287), 

8. 8 ,, of doubtful Kings. 


All the other coins of this hoard were deciphered but this 
particular coin was incorrectly assigned and it was lying in a 
small packet since long. The legend on this coin is inscribed 
in the old Devanagari script and it runs as under :— 


Obv. Rev. 


The legend begins from the In a beaded border a Chau- 
forelegs of the recumbent bull han horsemen to right. In- 
seated left and it ends over front of the horse: 
his hump: | Ё 


SITSSTHRT"" (git: (РІ. II) 
Weight 52 grs. 


The legend (a) < on the reverse which can Бе taken as 
Ameer (у!) was a title frequently. used by the early Sultans of 
Dehli both on the obverse and reverse of their coins. The 
legend gHIX can be found on the reverse of coins No. 54 to 67, 
73 to 80, and 82 to 87 of Iltutmish, No. 155 to 158 of his son 
Firoz I, No. 164 to 166 of his daughter Raziyya, No. 173 to 180 
of his other son Bahram Shah and on many other coins in the 
Nelson Wrights’ Catalogue of the Sultans of Dehli in the Dehli 
Museum. On the strength of the legend on the obverse of this 
coin, viz. Sa Upram Sa, I tried to assign this coin to any 
Sultan of the Turk dynasty but failed. This legend was shown 
to many experts of the old Devanagari script such as V. V. 
Mirashi, K. D. Bajpai and others апа they have unanimously 
deciphered it as :— 


Sa Upram Sa 


Unfortunately none of them has been able to assign this coin 
to any ruler of that period. Another coin of the same variety 
has been illustrated by Cunningham at p. 88, No. 22, Pl. IX of 
his Coins of Mediaeval India. The legend was doubtfully 
deciphered by him as: Mau+Sri Uvāme?, which does not 
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convey any sense, I am publishing enlarged photographs of this 
coin with the hope that some one might be able to solve this 
mystery and assign the coin to any particular king.* 

a ` С. R. SINGHAL 


*LVote—Shri Singhal deserves our thanks for bringing to 
light an interesting coin. He is quite right in suggesting that 
the coin belonged’ to the series of the Turk dynasty of the 
Delhi Sultans, But he could not locate the ruler to whom it 
could be atributed. 


It may be pointed out that the ruler represented in the 
hoard belongs to the period between 1210 and 1287 А.Р. 
with gaps between (i) 1240 and 1242 and (ii) 1246 and 1266 
A.D. Though not neccessarily, but generally in a hoard hardly 
any intermediatery ruler or rulers are found unrepresented unless: 
their reigns are extremely short. Неге the hoard has been 
found in an area which is at not a very long distance from Delhi; 
and as such it is extremely unlikely that the coins of the 
intermediate rulers Bahram Shah (1240-1242 A. D.) and 
Nasiruddin Mahmud I (1246-1266 A. D.) did not reach the 
area. With this assumption, I feel that the present coin belongs 
to Bahram Shah and the legend may be read as Sau Vram Sa. 
In my reading what has been read by Singhalas pra may well 
be-read a vra. In fact Cunningham has read the letter as va ; 
only he has missed or ignored the stroke of the ref at the lower 
end of the letter. The legend is meant for Shah Bahram Shah. 


The coins of Bahram Shah of the horseman-bull type are 
known so far only with the legends Surítaga Sr? muajdi (Coin 
173) or Muij (coin 179 of DMC) giving first part of his 
name. But we have the coins of similar type of Iltutmish, 
where we find Samsadz (Coin 67B) the first part of his name as 
well as (L)léitém(ish) (Coins 78-80) the later part of the name. 
So it is not unlikely that the coins of other rulers of the 

dynasty also used later part of their issuer's names. 


However the suggestion is tentative. Scholars are invited 
to express their opinion. Р. Г. Gupta]. 


11 
ON THE ATTRIBUTION OF ADL-GHAYASI 


Certain small copper coins of the Delhi Sultan series 
issued from the mints Delhi, Sultanpur, Fakhrabad and Deogir 
bear on the obverse the legend , Adl-Ghigzsz They are all of 
similar fabric and as such they are the issues of a ruler. named 
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Ghiyüs-ud-din. Among the Sultans of Delhi, there are two 
rulers called Ghiyas-ud-din. One was Ghiyds-ud-din Balban, 
who ruled between 664 and 686 A. H. and the other was 
Ghiyds-ud-din Tughlaq I, who ruled between 720 and 725 A.H. 


Edward Thomas has assigned the Adl-Ghiyasz coins of 
Delhi mint to Ghiyas-ud-din Balban, without giving any reason.! 
Nelson Wright has accepted his attribution* and attributed the 
coins of Sultanpur mint also to Ghiyas-ud-din Balban*. He 
located Sultanpur somewhere in or near the province of Bengal, 
which was the scene of principal expeditions during the reign of . 
Balban. In his support, he has cited a silver of Balban, which 
has & marginal legend that he has read as— 


Койу зше ) 63 унае glačalo Le yd 


$. €. ШЕШ in the district af Sultanpur...... in the year 679 А.Н. 
But H. Nevil placed Sultanpur in the Punjab, where Balban 
was governor, just before his assumption of the royalty. He 
located the place on the east bank of the river Beas,. on 
Lahore-Delhi Road. According to him this town is frequently. 
mentioned by the historians during the reign of Balban. 


The coin of Fakhrabad mint is also assigned to Balban by 
Whitehead, who published it) But it remains unidentified 
so far. 


The coih of the fourth mint Deogir was published by E.E. 
Speight and he assigned it to Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq I. 


Thus the Adl-Ghiyas? coins are ‘attributed to both the 
Ghiyàs-ud-dins, while they really belong to only oneof them. 
Here we propose to find out the correct attribution. 


The coins of Delhi mint are of no help in the matter, as 
they may be attributed to both of the Ghiyas-ud-dins with 
equal force, in absence of any positive evidence, Delhi "being 
the capital ‘of both of them. The coins of the other three 
mints may lead to some conclusion, if we are able to- locate 
them properly ‘and establish the occupation of- all the^thiee 
places by one and the same ruler. NEL 


So for the locality of. Fakhrabad is “йб айа the 
location of Sultaupur is uncertain, So, it is only Deogir, which 
may help in tracking the correct attribution. 


1. The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p.135, coin No. 115, 
pl. ЇЇ, 45. 


2. IMC, П, Coin No: 160, 
8 
2.49 NS 
5. NS, XIV, p. 565. 
6, Islamic Culture, 1935, р, 286 ; Coins 31 and 33, - 
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By all means the location of Deogir in the Deccan is 
certain and undisputed. And we also know that Deogir was 
attacked for the first time by Alauddin Muhammad Khilji and 
then by his successor Mubarak Shah Khilji and finally by 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq. His ‘armies were led by Ыз son 
Fakhruddin Juna, who, later assumed the title of Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq. As such there is no possibility of Adl- Ghiyast of 
Deogir mint having been issued by  Balban. It is only 
Ghiyas-ud- -din Tughlaq, who would have issued it ; and Speight 
рай Tightly anticipated it. 


-Once we admit that Adl-Ghiyast of Deogir mini was issued 
by '"Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq, we should also admit -that the 
attribution of the Adl Ghiyas? coins of Delhi, Sultanpur and 
Fakhrabad to Balban was not ‘correct. кеу sionl also 
be attributed to Ghiyds-ud-din.Tughlaq. 


. Here, it would be pertinent to point out that I have 
obtained an Adl- Ghiyasi of Sultanpur at Warangal and of 
Fakhrabad at Hyderabad. These coins are fair indications 
that these two mints were also situated in Быш wich was 
beyond the reach of Balban. 


. As regards the identity. of Sultanpur in Deccan, I hardly 
need say that Warangal, the find-place of my Sultanpur coin, 
itself was named Sultanpur by Fakhruddin Juna (Muhammad 
Ttighlaq) during the reign of his father Ghayas-ud-din Tughlaq. 
Fakhrabad cannot be precisely located at the moment; but 
very likely it was situated not far. from НИНИ and was 
named. after Fakhruddin Juna. T 


‘With the location of alí the three mints Deogir, Sultanpur 


‘and Fakhrabad in Deccan, it comes out that on the eve of the. 


conquest of Deccan by the armies of Ghiyas-ud-din Тиба, 
the Adl-GAzgás? coins were issued from these places on the. 
pattern of Delhi Adl-Ghiyasz. | 

Н A. Н. SIDDIQUI 


NOTES & NEWS 
1 
Mughal Coins under the Sea 


About seven years back, a professional underwater film- 
maker went under the sea about ten miles off the south coast 
of Ceylon, with a view to shoot the world underlying. As he 
was approaching the Great Basses reef, on which the British 
had built а lighthouse some hundred years ago, he was 
involved in a terrifying game of bluff with a prowling shark 
down in the savage currents of the reef. At that time he 
noticed a cannon and a great cluster of coins lying in the bed. 
of the sea. Since there was no time for the cameraman for 
any diving as the threatening monsoon clouds were gathering 
on the horizon, he came back without any investigation. 


At that spot the monsoon gales turn the tropical water 
of the Arabian Sea into a foaming maelstorm as they rush 
past into the Bay of Bengal, and create a whirling death-trap 
for the sea-farers. It is, therefore, believed that the sea-bed 
there is littered with wrecks of all ages, and few sea-faring 
nations have escaped without any loss in that area. 


The news brought by the cameraman evoked the interest 
of Peter Throckmorton, the renowned underwater treasure- 
hunter. He had earlier discovered a trading ship of the 
Bronze age, which sank off the coast of Turkey in about 
1200 B.C. He immediately organised an expedition and 
reached the spot. As he began the salvage work near the reef, 
he found a small brass cannon, and with the progress of the 
work came out twenty-two other cannons, some of them eight 
feet long. Along with them were also discovered - many 
cannon-balls and iron grenades with fuses fixed. 


But, for the numismatists, the most interesting discovery 
was of silver coins, enmassed like bags. Nine such masses, 
each weighing thirty pounds and containing 1000 coins were 
discovered, Throckmorton thinks that there may still be 
hundred such masses more to be salvaged. 


All the salvaged coins are rupee and half-rupee of 
Aurangzeb of Surat mint and all of them have the same 
date—1113 A. H. They are all in perfect mint condition, 
except those which were in direct contact of the sea-water 
and had got the coating of coral. Such coins are slightly 


th 
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damaged. Some of the coins were found adhering with hemp 
fabric of the bags in which they were originally kept. One of 
these salvaged masses, in its original form, has now been put 
on display in the Smithsonian Institute, Washington (U.S.A.). 


The discoverers think that the wreck they have discovered 
with the cannons and coins might be a ship of war of the Dutch, 
who were the masters of Ceylon at that time ie. in 1113 А.Н. 
(1702 A.D.) or of British, who were bidding for supremacy. 
They also see the possibility of its being a pirate craft. But 
my friends in London, Mr. C. Н. Biddulph and Dr. John 
Walker, think that it was possibly а Mughal ship which was 
going to trade in Ceylon with the Chinese crafts coming from 
the far-east with silk, spices etc. 


P. L. GUPTA 


2 
The Kenndy Half Dollar 


The Numismatic Society of India thankfully acknowledges 
the gift of two Kennedy half dollars made to it by the Director, 
Money Museum, National Bank of Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
The short note on the Kennedy half dollar, given below, is an 
adaptation from the pamphlet issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, U. S. A. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy was inaugurated President of 
the United States on January 20, 1961, and served not quite three 
full years of his term of office. His untimely death on Novem- 
ber 22, 1963, resulted in such an outpouring of public sentiment 
that President Johnson, on December 10, 1963, sent to the 
Congress legislation authorizing the Treasury Department to 
mint new 50-cent pieces bearing the likeness of his predecessor. 


Legislative authority is necessary to change a coin design 
which has not been in effect for the statutory 25-year period. 
Congress gave its overwhelming approval to the President's 
recommendation and on December 30, 1963, Public Law 
No. 88-256 was enacted directing the Mint to proceed with the 
production of the new design. The first of the John F. Kennedy 
half dollars for general circulation purposes were struck at the 
Mints in Philadelphia and Denver on February 11, 1964. The 
half dollar was selected because this would add another Presi- 
dential portrait to a coin of regular issue. 


In the center of the obverse, ог face of the coin, is a strong 
but simple bust of the late President. Above, and around the 
border is the word Liberty. Just below the bust is the motto, 
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In God We Trust, which appears on all United States ‘coins of- 
current issue. . The date is, at the bottom of the coin, around. 
the border. . - 


The Presidential Coat of Arms forms the motif for the 
reverse, or back of the coin. It is the central part of the 
Presidential Seal, the only difference being that the words 
Seal of the President of the United States have been removed and 
in their place are inscriptions required by law to appear on all 
United States coins: the words United States of America, above, 
around the border, and the denomination, Half Dollar, around 
the. bottom border. Other requirements already incorporated 
in the Coat of Arms are the eagle, and Æ Pluribus Unum, which 
appears on the ribbon above the eagle’s head, 


"The Kennedy coin had its beginnings when official sculp- 
tors were engaged in preparing a new medal for the historic 
series of Presidential pieces manufactured in bronze for sale to 
the public. The Kennedy portrait i$ an adaptation from the 
model prepared for the new medal by Gilroy Roberts—the Chief 
Sculptor of United States Mint and а member of Philadelphia 
Staff for many years. The Coat of Arms of the President of 
United States—an integral part of the reverse design of Presi- 
dential Medal executed by Frank Gasparro, also of Philadelphia 
staff—was-chosen as the companion side for the half dollar. 


The Coat of Arms depicts the American Eagle holding i in 
its right talon an olive branch of peace, and in the left talon, 
arrows for defense,  Symbolism derived from the Thirteen 
Original States governs the number of olive leaves, berries, 
arrows, stars and cloud puffs. The upper part of the flag or 
shield upon the breast of the eagle represents the Congress. 
binding the Colonies into an entity. The vertical stripes: 
complete the motif of the Flag of the United States, Each 
State of the Nation is represented in the 50-star amulet which 
rings the whole. The theme of the device is punctuated by the 
motto Æ Pluribus Unum, which appears on the ribbon above the. 
eagle’s head. Translated “One out of Many,” it refers to the 
unity of the States and the strength of the Nation. 


The Presidential Seal or iginated during the ddnde tio 
of President Rutherford B. Hayes, apparently as a rendering of 
the Great Seal of the United States. There was no known basis 
in law for the Coat of Arms and the Seal which had been used 
by Presidents since 1880 and which was reproduced on the- 
Presidential Elag. . President Harry S. Truman, when he signed 
the Executive Order of October 25, 1945, containing the official. 
description, established for the first time a legal definition of 
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the President's Coat of Arms and his Seal. According to 
heraldic custom, the eagle on a Coat of Arms, unless otherwise 
specified in the heraldic description, is always made to face to 
its own' right. , There is no explanation for the eagle facing to 
its own left in the case of the President's Coat of Arms. То 
conform to heraldic custom, and:since there was no authority 
other than usage for the former Presidential Coat of Arms, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt had asked that it be redesig- 
ned. The designs reached Washington after the President's 
death. In the new Coat of Arms, Seal and Flag, the eagle not 
only faces to its right—the direction of honor—but also toward 
the olive branches of peace which it holds in its right talon. 
Formerly; the eagle faced toward the arrows in its left talon. 


The Kennedy half. dollar is not a commemorative coin. 
Such commemorative coins are autliorized by special acts of 
Congress, manufactured in limited quantities and sold ata 
profit by. the private organizations sponsoring the issues, The 


: Kennedy coin is made for regular distribution 'and the 
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design will remain in effect. for 25 years, as prescribed by law, 
unléss the Congress authorizes a change in the interim. It 
takes the place of the Franklin design, which first appeared 
in 1948. 


( See Plate Ш for the Kennedy Half. Dollar) 
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"Interested in ancient fine condition silver, oopper 
coins—preferably Indo-Greek, . Parthian, Sassanians 
Gupta, Mughal, Zodiac and snare Also interested in 
War Medals and other Medals of all kinds, ` 


Please write to- 
Santosh Kumar 
8/10 “Q” Block, Connaught Circus, kadial Road 
No, 2 New Delhi, 1 ; Life Member, Numismatic 
Society of India, Varanasi." 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
1 


4th April, 1964. 
Sir, 


When Were the Seales Lost ? 


Reference Shri Gattani's reply to the above query, raised, 
by Shri S. S. Dave, which appeared in the JNSI, Vol. XXV 
pages 256-258. Тһе reply contains very interesting and useful 
information. Perhaps it will be of help if I put on record 
an additional information regarding the same coins and certain 
other coins in my collection. * j 


I also possess the coin dated 1794. The weight of this 
coin is about 187 grains and size (diameter) 31 m.m. 
According to its weight and size, I think that it is equivalent 
to ‘Half Аппа”. 


Other coin in my collection bears the date 1791. The 
weight is about 41 grains and size 20 m m. This, I think is 
equivalent to $ pice. 


A coin dated 1821 in my possession has the following 
description : Obv. : Company's bale mark, embodying the initials 
V.H.IC. and the date. Kev.: Scale and between the two 
pans it bears the Nagari legend Ardha Paisa. Weight about 
58 grains and size 17 m.m. Please note that Samvat year is 
not shown on this coin. 


Half Anna dated 1834. Obv.: The Arms and Supporters 
ofthe East India Company and the legend Fast India Com- 
pany. Rev.: Scale, above— Half Anna; below: Ada and 
Hejira year 1249 in Persian characters. (Note: I have two 

: pieces of this coin. On the reverse, the legend Half Anna is 
written in bold type on one and in smaller type on the other). 
It appears that two different dies were used for the reverse. 


‚ One-half Pice. Obv.: Coat of Arms of the Company 
‘with date 1853. Rev.: А circle of laurel leaves surrounding 
the value $ Pice and the legend Hast India Company. 


One-twelfth Anna. Description as above, except the value 
1/12 Anna and date 1848, 


As regards coins dated 1830, 1832 and. 1833, Shri Gattani 
has correctly described them, except that the dates 1930, 1932 
and 1933 on page 257 should be amended to read 1830, 1832 
and 1833 respectively. 


Fra I e mu 
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A silver Rupee of 1835 in my possession bears the follow- 
ing description: Obv.: King’s bust to right surrounded by 
the legend William III King. Rev.: Wreath enclosing the 
value One Rupee. Above, the legend Hast India Company 
and below, the date 1835. Half Anna, one quarter Anna and 
1/12 Anna in my possession also bear the same date, viz. 1835, 
and it is assumed that they are all the multiples of the 
above rupee, 


From the information given above it is evident that the 
scales were discontinued with effect from 1835. 


If the above additional information is found suitable for 
publication, I will be grateful for your necessary action in 
due course. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. М, PHATAK, 
623/33, Sadashiv, Deshmukh Wadi, 
Poona—2. 


March 2, 1964 
Dear Sir, 


$6€vevchtsosmtuceenen 


Very keen collector of coins, I would be very happy to 
contact в numismatist of India to exchange documentation 


and coins. 


My own collection contains more than 13,000 coins and 
I have a very big lot of duplications. 


I put aside a pencil picture list of some coins I could send 
in a first parcel ; also my want list for British India— 


Do you believe you could help me ? I try to get 2 of each 
Kind of coins for face and reverse without regarding dates or 
mint-marks except if there are some particularities. 


Yours faithfully; 
GEORGES VAN HOOLAND 
44 Rue Alice Bron 
Moncean-sur-sambre 
Hainaut 
Belgique 
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' [The pencil rubbings supplied by Georges Van Hooland are 
of Belgian coins. Не is prepared to exchange coins for ‘Indian, 
Afghan, Tibetan coins etc. His want list includes British Indian 
coins, coins of Native States and of Republic of India: Those 
interested are requested to write directly to him. — — Ediéor] 


den xd MONT 
Calcutta; May.9, 1964 
Dear Sir, | 
- With reference to the request expressed in the- note, at 
page 263 of Part II of Vol. XXV of the JINSI; Fam pleased to 
inform you that : "NE. 


(1) I am specializing in the study and -collection of 
Nepalese, Tibetan and Buthan coins, ancient and modern ;.I 
heve some duplicates of' the same and would be ready to 
exchange them ; . 


(2) I have a fair number of Italian modern coins. I am 
ready to exchange them, but what I think is of more interest, 
I am at the disposal of anybody who wanted to have 
informations on the Italian modern coinage. E 
Е Yours faithfully, — . 

CARLO VALDETTARO- - 
16 A, St.; George Terrace 
Hastings, Caleutia—22 


4 


Пов. E. Рауб, redactor  numismat, Budapest-XI,- 
Làgymányos 12, Hungary, has requested modern coins exchange 
partner corresponding in English, French, .German and, 
Hungarian. — Editor) Е аэ 


5 E 
18 August 1964 

Dear Sir, | | КОО 
Read with interest a recent article published in World: 
Coins with reference to your Society. - > s ^ .... - 


I have recently started a collection of .world coins myself 
and to date your country is not represented. І wonder if you 
might pass my letter oh to some member of your Society or 
to some other collector interested in trading the coins of your 
country for the coins of my country. 

I am not interested in any rare type or even valuable coins 
but rather prototypes of your current coinage and perhaps some 
of the not too distant past. In exchange I will send types of 
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our coinage or any specific items requested. For example the 
recent U.S. Kennedy half dollar has been extremely popular with 
collectors in other countries as well as our silver dollars of > 
recent years. Basis of trade would be whatever value your 
country puts on the coins in relation to the current US dollar 
value. 
May I thank you in advance for any help you may see fit 
to render me, I remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
RAYMOND J. 1SACSSON 
70 Alcott Road 
Rochester, New York 
14626, U. S. А. 
жө е ен ее р ыра р Өр ы ТӨ доре Өр ДӨ ене бнр ӨЙДӨ Дө “> 
Coins of Mewar—In two parts, A. D. 562 to 1308 $ 
and 1808 to 1948. (Pp. 44, Royal Octavo, 5 Plates, 112 
Coins illustrated). By Roshanlal Samar. 
Cloth bound. Price Rs, 7/- Postage Extra. 
Coins of Mewar HI—A. D, 1308 to 1948 A. D. 
(PP. 28 Hoyal Octavo. 8 Plates, 70 Coins iliustrated, 
By Roshanlal Samar. 
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$ New Aspect of Dhulev Plate—lt gives new $ 
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* interpretation of the copper plate of Maharaja Bhetti of 
Kishkindha, year 73, by a Scientific process, it establi- 
* shes the date, when the Mewar kingdom was founded and 
& has discovered local Eras, prevalent in Mewar. 


By Roshanlal Samar. 
Rs. 2/- Postage Extra. 


A Thesis on the Origin of Guhilots—Hun ? 
(to be published.) 

Hun Mandal in Rajasthan. (to be published) 

Coins of Parmars of Malwa (to be published.) 

TE se afea—(adea shear art g Чо g do Rooy fao) 

ATA ааа 8; Ep ler BH farkh чат ato R do 0) 

Coins of Sibi Janapada of Mijhimika (J.N.S.I. 
Vol. IX Pt. II (1917) 

Guhila Varhsa of Chatsu Inscription (in Press) 


To be had from Roshanlal Samar, B.A, LL.B., Advocate 
Udaipur (Rajasthan), India. 
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Addenda & Corrigenda 
(INSI. Vol: XXV, Pt : ID 


"Countermarked Durrani and Sikh Coins" by C. Н. а 
Page 198. Рага 5. Read ‘note’ for ‘hote,’ 


Page 199. Para 1. Insert ‘the’ before ‘Durranis’ in the. rst. 


line. 
» » Рата 5. Read ‘scanty’ for ‘scant’ in the third line; 
m T »  » Insert ‘be’ between ‘may’ and ‘offered’ in 
' the last sentence. 
Page 201. Read 'anwala' for 'anwals'. 


Page 203 ‘Para 4. Read ‘Timur Shah’ for ‘Timur Such’, 
Page 205 Para 5. Second line, read ‘any’ for ‘ony.’ 
Р » Para 7. Fourth line, read ‘at’ for ‘and’ between 
Ranjit Singh and Sahiwal. 
‚ “Coins of the Talpur Миз of Sind", by C. Н. Biddulph. 
Page 210. Para 5. Second line, insert the word ‘his’ но 
‘in’ and ‘Introduction’, 


Page 218. In the details of coin No 13. Read ‘1088’ 
/ for ‘1080.’ 
‚ “The Marathas in Southern India and their Coinage,” by C.H, . 
Biddulph. 


- Page 221. Para 5. Read ‘Arcot’ for ‘arcot’ in the fifth line. 


' Page 225. Para 4. Read ‘Nundy droog’ for ‘Mundy droog. 


" »  » » Read ‘Major Gowdie’ for ‘Major Gowdi.' 
Page 227. Para 4. In line four read ‘never’ for ‘have’. 
Page 232. In details for Coin No.21, Insert ‘Mint : P. 
“Shah Jahan and his Rupees of Ajmer Mint", by C.H. Biddulph. 
Page 252, Para 1. Inline six the part of the mint name 


should be read v L aw Uu and not 


01,65 as in the text. 
*Countermarked Coin of the Imam of Muscat and Oman”, by 
C.H. Biddulph. 
Page 259. Рага 2. Read ‘1875’ for ‘1857’ appearing twice in 
the same paragraph. 


JNSI, XXVI, Pt. І, p. 115—Read ‘Kennedy’ for ‘Kenndy’ 
in the title, 
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REVIEW 


A Bibliography of Ceylon Coins and Currency : Ancient, 
Mediaeval and Modern—by Н. А. I. Goonetileke ; Reprinted 
from The Ceylon Journal of Historical and Social Studies, Vol. 6, 
No. 2 (July-December) 1963 ; pp. 187-242, 


This Bibliography is a welcome addition to reference works 
on Ceylon coinage. Divided into six convenient parts, viz. 
General, Ancient and Mediaeval Ceylon, Portuguese coins and 
currency, Dutch coins and currency, British coins and currency 
and Miscellaneous which includes mediaeval and modern 
coins, it also contains an Appendix on Indian coins and 
an Author Index at the end. Codrington’s pioneer work, 
Ceylon Coins and Currency, justifiably occupies a place of honour 
in the Bibliography. It has not only been ‘dissected and 
subsumed under ... appropriate sections’, but also served as a 
model for the disposal of the material and its classification. 


Since the book is mainly compiled on the basis of the 
-available material in Ceylon libraries, a few omissions can 
not be ruled out. The compiler himself does not claim it to 
be exhaustive and* rather presents his work ‘as a starting 
point for something better. The section on Indian coins is 
particularly brief and sketchy, containing only ‘a small selection 
of representative contributions on the subject'. 


It is also necessary to point out some lapses in the scientific 
arrangement and notice of the material contained in the Biblio- 
graphy. The classification is not clear-cut and precise and, at 
best, it can only be provisional as acknowledged by the compiler 
‘himself. It is particularly noticeable in the Appendix, which, 
devoted to Indian coins, also includes articles dealing with 
Ceylon coinage. Here the authors’ names also are rot arranged 
alphabetically. It may be appreciated that the compiler has 
tried to avoid repetitions as for as possible, but wherever an 
article or work was required to be referred again, it would have 
been more scientific to supply cross-references. Besides, the 
Bibliography also deviates from uniformity by supplying des- 
criptive notes for some ,of ihe articles and works and mere 
notice in case of others, 


Inspite, however, of the few shortcomings noted above, the 
Bibliography is undoubtedly a valuable reference work on 
Ceylon coinage and the compiler has to be congratulated for 
having prepared it on such limited resources. 
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OBITUARIES 


It is with profound regret that we have to record the 
death of three of the distinguished Presidents ofthe Society, 
that had occurred during some time past. They are J. M. 
Unvala, Н. E. Stapleton and A.W. Botham. . 


1. 
j. M, Unvala 


J. M. Unvala was a distinguished educationist of the 
Parsi Community. He was so unassuming and quiet living 
person that little is known of his personal life. He was a keen 
scholar of Sassanian numismatics and was writing on the 
subject in Journals outside India for a quite long time. His 
contributions are rarely known in India. In 1943, when 
he joined the Numismatic Society of India, he introduced 
the subject in the Journal of the Society апа contri- 
buted several articles. He was the President of the ‘Society’s 
Annual Meeting held at Delhi in 1948. Не died at Bombay 
in the early part of 1962. s 


P. L. GUPTA 


2. 


Н, E, Stapleton 


H. E. Stapleton was in Indian Educational Service in 
Assam and had distinguished himself in the field of the Eastern 
Indian numismatics. He had joined the Numismatic Society 
of India in 1921 and was the President of the Annual Meeting 
of the Society in 1930, which was held at Patna. In his 
presidential address he had dealt with the coins of then little 
known two Hindu rulers of Bengal, Danujamardandeva and 
Mahendradeva. But his most important contribution is the 
paper on the Coinage of Assam (JASB, УІ, 1910). His 
another interesting paper is on the Countess Amherst Collection 
of Assamese Coins, published in WS, XLVI (1935-36). His 
other important contributions are : 


1, The Early Gold Coinage of -the Delhi Emperors 
(JASB, VI, 1910). 


2. A find of 182 Silver Coins of kings of the Husaini and 
Suri dynasties from Raipara (NS, XLII). 


He died in January 1962 at Brelade, Jersey (England). 
Р. L. GUPTA 
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di 
А. W. Botham 


Arthur William Botham was one of those I.C.S, officers 
in India, who have rendered valuable service to Indian numis- 
matics. He developed a rich collection of the coins of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam which he presented. to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. Though there is not much of gold, it is 
very strong in silver. Не has given us detailed information 
about the coins of these series in the Catalogue of the Provincial 
Cabinet Assam published in 1930 and his three papers published 
in the Numismatie Supplement : "Some Kachari Coins" (XX, 120); 
“Chronology of Jaintia Kings" (XXIX. 139) and “The Ahom 
Coins of A.D. 1648" (XXIX, 138). Botham was the Member 
of the Numismatic Society of India from its very inception and 
was the President of the Annual Meeting of the Society in 1927, 
which was held at Bombay. He was elected Honorary Member 
of the Society in. He died at Alford, Lincolnshire (England) 

on 25th August 1963 at the age of 89. 


A.W. Botham was the son of Rev. George Willaim Botham, 
who was Rector Anderby, Alforfor many years of ; and was born : 
in December 1874. He was educated first privately, then at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge and passed B.A. in 1896. 
In 1898 he entered the Indian Civil Service and spent his 
entire service in Assam. There rising from the usual cadre of 
I.C.S. officers, he became Commissioner of Excise in 1912, 
and. next year the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. 
In 1919 he was appointed Chief Secretary to Assam Govern- 
ment and held that post till 1925, when he became the Member 
of the Executive Council of Assam. At the time of his 
retirement in 1931, he was the Finance Minister. Не was 
awarded C.I.E. in 1918 and С.5.1. in 1926. After retirement 
he returned to England and settled at Alford. There he was 
fora time the Member of the Alford Urban District Council 
and Justice of Peace for Lincolnshire and sat at Alford Bench. 


We offer our heartfelt condolences to the near and 
dear ones. 
P. Le GUPTA 
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THE VIMSOPAKA AND ITS QUARTER 
D. C. SIRCAR : 


The word virhfopaka is mentioned in a number of inscriptions 
as the name of a coin as also of a land measure. The derivative 
meaning of the word is uncertain ; but it seems to be wrongly 
Sanskritised from Prakrit vzsovaga = Sanskrit viriéopaga, ‘belong- 
ing to twenty’, and the vimfopaka was the twentieth of the 
standard silver coin in value and of the standard land measure 
in area. 


That twenty virsfopakas made one silver dramma was 
known to scholars from the celebrated Siyadoni inscription, line 
20 of which mentions half of a vigrahatungiya-dramma as equal 
to ten véropakas. This record comes from the Jhansi District 
of U. P. The recently published charter (592 A. D.) of Vishnu- 
shena likewise represents five vitndopakas as the same as one- 
fourth of the silver coin called rüpaka. This inscription comes 
apparently from the Gujarat region. Some early medieval 
inscriptions of the same area speak of vishgopaka as the name 
of a land measure? 


We have seen that twenty vitnSopakas are regarded as 
equal to the silver coin called-dramma in one record and riipaka 
in another. This raises the question whether dramma and 
. rüpaka may be different names of the same coin. According 
to Bhaskaracharya’s Lilavat? (thirteenth century), 


20 cowrie-shells = 1 Eakinz 
80 i = 4 , = 1 pana 
1280 i =64 , =16 , =Idramma; 
and the same work further says that the dharana (i. e. the silver 
karshapana or purāņa), apparently the same as dramma was, 
in weight, equal to twenty four ratis and one-half of a gadyága.* 
According to a table of equation popular in Eastern India during 
the late medieval period, 
4 cowrie-shells= 1 ganda 
” = 20 ” = 1 pana А 
1280 . A =320 , =16 ,  =kāhaga 
(karshapana)® 


1. See D.R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 210; CII, 1V, 
p. cIxxxix, note 7. 

2. Ер. Ind., XXX, p, 175, note 2; p. 180, text line 23. 

3. А. K. Majumdar, The Chaulukyas of Gujarat, p. 244. 

4. Above, УП, pp. 82 ff. | 

5, Loc. dit. 
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The two tables make it clear that the dramma and harshapana 
(purava and dharaga) were regarded as the same, even though 
the weight of the former is given as twenty four ratis while that 
of the latter, as known from older works like the Manusmritz, was 
thirty two ratis. This is because the name karsh@para here 
indicates the silver hemidrachmae introduced by the Saka 
Satraps of Western India and imitated by the Traikiitakas, 
Kalachuris and Guptas. In the fifth century A.D. when 
Buddhaghosha flourished, this new karshapaya was called 
rudradamaka-karshapana (after the celebrated Saka Satrap 
Rudradaman J, 130-50 A. D.) and was regarded as three- 
fourths of the old barshapaga (weighing thirty two ratis) in 
weight and value. The theoretical weight of the new kārshā- 
pana was thus twenty four ratis although it was probably some- 
what lighter actually. That the same silver coin was called 
rüpaka since the age of the Guptas is clearly indicated by 
epigraphic evidence. Thus the Gupta silver coins, imitated from 
` the Saka silver currency, are called rüpaka in the Baigram 
copper-plate inscription (448 A. D. while Kalachuri Krishna- 
raja’s silver coins of the same type are mentioned as krishgaraja- 
rüpaka in the Anjaneri plates (710 A. D.)? 


Just as twenty virisopakas were equal to a silver dramma = 
karshapana = rüpaka (twenty four ratis theoretically), the shoda- 
ska was one-sixteenth of the same silver coin in value. Since 
the shodasika is comparable to the old copper paga, sixteen of 
which made the old karshapaga (purága or dharaga) weighing 
thirty two ratis, there is no doubt that the víirisopaka and shoga- 
Sika were copper coins. The fact that the virkéopaka was equal 
to about one rati of silver also suggests that it was а coin of 
copper and not of silver. 


The coin name viriéopaka is sometimes found in the Prakrit 
form visov@ in West Indian epigraphs like the Patan inscrip- 
tion of the time of Siüghana.! Apparently the same coin is 
called visa (Sanskrit viria) in Kannada inscriptions as in lokkiya- 
visa or the visa minted at Lokki or Lokkigundi, i. e. modern 
Lakkundi in the Dharwar District of Mysore.’ 


As regards the land measure called vithSopaka, there is 
little doubt that the name survives in the modern biswa (Marathi 
visva) which is the twentieth part of a property especially of the 


1. Above, VIL pp. 189-90 ; cf. Select Inscriptions, pp. 158-59. 

2. Select Inscriptions, p. 343 and note 5, 

9, Ер. Ind, XXV, p.229. Pratihira Bhoja's silver coins (Smith's 
catalogue, pp. 241-42), probably called ddivaraha-dramma in the 
Siyadoni inscription, were really double dramma. 

4. Ep. Ind., 1, р. 343; CII, IV, р, clxxxix, note 7, 

5. AREfp. 1933-34, В. К. No. 120, 


` 
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standard land [measure called bighā. according to Wilson's 
glossary. 


ІЁ twenty viraéopaka (018008, visa) coins of copper were equal 
to one silver coin equated with 1280 cowrie-shells, one vithgo- 
paka would be equal to 64 cowrie-shells. But the number of 
cowrie-shells to be equated with а dramma is sometimes given 
differently. Thus, according to a scheme popular in the 
Rajasthan region during the late medieval period, 


5 cowrieshells= 1 pavisa 
100 idi = 20 „ = 1 lohadiya 
2000- ” =400 , =20 „ =1 dramma. 


Although it is difficult to say whether this dramma is the 
same silver money weighing twenty four ratis theoretically or 
the silver {айЁа or rüpia issued by the Muslim rulers, the name 
pavisa іп. the above table is interesting since it is clearly 
Sanskrit pada-virMiaka or quarter vimiopaka. The gap between 
the old and new rates of exchange, viz. 80 quarter vimésopakas 
=20 vithiopakas -1 dramma and 400’ pa&visas=100 visas or 
vimSopakas = 1 dramma, may of course suggest that the dramma 
' here is a heavier coin such as the Muslim silver money like the 
rüpia of 80 or 96 ratis. 


The old rate equating 20 vivaSopakas with the dramma = 
karshapaya=rupaka would suggest the equation of 80 pavieas 
(pada-vimsakas = pada-viméiopakas) with one silver coin, and this 
rate seems to suggest further that the word p@vis@ was later 
modified to pats@ through an intermediate form like ра?82 = 
Sanskrit pada-viméaka, which is the same as péda-virhiaka 
(pada-vitnsopaka). 


According to Wilson's Glossary, país (variously written 
as pysa, pyce, pice, etc. in English) was в copper coin which, 
under the native government, varied considerably in weight and 
value, the East India Company's pice being fixed at the weight 
of 100 grains and rated at 64 to the silver rupee. That it was 
sometimes rated, like the quarter viriíaka or vithsopaka to the 
dramma, &t 80 to the rupee is also known from Fryer (1673 A.D.) 
as quoted in the .Hobson-Jobson. 


It is interesting to note that the word pated (pada-vimsaka, 
‘1 of 4,’ ie. а) is not only used to indicate the copper coin a 
number of which are equated with the rupee, but that, in 
Marathi, it also means а land measure which is now regarded 
as equal to 73 bigh@s, The area of land, of which the paisa 


1. Ep. Ind, XXXIII, p. 238. 
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` was $y, was originally about 600 bighās. The fixation of the 
rent of a viropaka of land at the high rate of 24, 20, 16 or 10 


drammas in the early medieval records of Gujarat indeed seem 
to refer to a big area! 


1. А.К. Majumdar, The Chaulukyas of Gujarat, р. 244, The purchasing 
power of a silver coin was very high and the price of the produce 
of the fields was very cheap, Under the circumstances, 10 drammas 
could have been the tax for а vishsopaka of fallow land only if it 
was a very big area, 


. PARASA DAYARAMA HOARD OF SILVER 
PUNCH.MARKED COINS 
SHIVAJI SINGH 


[P!s. I-111] 


Parasà Dayarama is a village in the Farenda Tehsil of the 
Gorakhpur District, situated at a distance of about two miles to 
the North-west of the Prandarpur Railway station on the N. E. 
R. It was from the mound of this village that the present 
‘hoard of silver punch-marked coins was discovered recently. 
The district authorities have kindly allowed the treasure to 
remain under my custody for some time for the purposes of 
classification and study, and I present below the results of my 
initial examination of the hoard. 

This hoard can be studied from different stand points ; but 
here I have confined myself mainly to the task of identifying the 
symbols on obverse and reverse, and the classification of coins. 


Discovery of the Hoard 


The circumstances under which the hoard was discovered 
are worth noting. In course of the U. P. Govt. Scheme of 
Archaeological Explorations in the Gorakhpur Division, being 
carried on under my supervision by the Department of Ancient 
History, Culture and Archaeology, University of Gorakhpur, an 
exploration party consisting ‘of Messrs V.S. Tiwari, K. P. N. 
Singh and R. R. Pal-visited the village of Parasā Dayaram on 
March 13, 1964. There, they came to know that a man named 
Sukkhoo had found a hoard (lofiy@ as the villagers called it) of 
coins а few months back but, as only a few days subsequent to 
that find his daughter-in-law had expired and as his son too had 
fallen seriously ill, he had burried the hoard back to its original 
place at the instance of a local Sokha@ believing that it was the 
treasure that had brought him the misfortune. They contacted 
him and with great hesitation the man showed the place where 
he had burried the treasure. The party dug-out the present 
hoard, from only a few inches below the surface of the mound. 
This is the first hoard of its kind in Gorakhpur. 


The hoard was kept in a new earthen pot, the original pot 
„having been broken and thrown away by Sukkhoo. The hoard 
consisted of 167 silver punch-marked coins and a piece of 10 np 
which Sukkhoo had added to the treasure from his pocket, while 
replacing it, probably as a self-imposed fine for keeping the 
treasure. | 
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Obverse Symbols 


As many аз seventy-nine marks have been identified on-the 
obverse of these coins. The symbols can be studied from 
different angles. The structure of the symbol and its sources ` 

“is one angle. The vegetable and animal kingdoms, objects of 
land, water and sky all have contributed to the component parts 
of the symbol-structure. Again, some structures are products 
purely of the human sense of symmetry. The function of the ' 
symbol on the coin is another consideration. Every symbol has 
& particular place in-the symbol-group and therefore the symbols 
may easily be-distinguished as first symbol, second symbol and 
so on. In appendix ‘B’ we have noted the place of every: 
symbol. Then, there is a third consideration, viz., the meaning 
of the symbol or what is called the problem of symbolism. This 
last aspect of study is quite absorbing and will be taken up 
separately in a subsequet study. We give below only some 
observations on these symbols. 


There are two varieties of the sun-symbol la and Ib (PL D. 
"They figure on all classes of. coins promiscuously and the 
difference in these two varities does not seem to have any signi- 
ficance. The Shadara-Chakra or the six-armed symbol found on 
these coins is of fifteen varieties, symbols 2a-20 (РІ. р. On 
the obverse of six coins (Nos. 32-37) a particular variety of 
Shadara-Chakra symbol -2i (РІ. D, is found constituting 
two loops attached to a handle, a knob-like object and а beetle placed 
between three arrows round a circle with dot. These coins are of 
a known variety! being the same as Patraha П. X. h; BMC, 
2, V. C. ; D. Р. 24 Aland APGM, Ш. E.1.; but it is signi- 
ficant to note that the second-symbol as found on this variety of 
coins in the present hoard is slightly different from the one 

' noticed by scholars on this variety of coins from other sources. 
The symbol stag before a twig and an object at the back is a well- 
known fifth symbol but its several variants have not been 
noticed by scholars. On the basis of the differences in the twigs 
and the objects on the back, we may distinguish three definite 


1. While referring to previous works the following abbreviations. are 


used :— 

Patraha = Patraha Hoard, (M.ÁSI., №, 62) 

BMC. = Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum 
(Coins of Ancient India), 

D.P. = Durga Prasad’s Classification (NS., Vol. XLV) 

APGM. = The Punch-Marked Goins in the Andhra Pradesh 


Government Museum. (Andhra Pradesh Government 
Museum Series No, 1) 


= Walsh = Punch-Marked coins from Taxila (MASI. No. 59) 


Gokulavana = -Gokulavana Hoard found in Sultanpur (JNSI. 
Vol. XXI, pp. 116-117) 
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varieties of this symbol 23a-23c (P].D. One of the obverse 
symbols (52, Р]. I) are seen perhaps for the first time on the 
' coins of this hoard. Symbol 54 (Pl. 1) may be a new symbol 
or the remains of the symbol goat with a cluster of five dots at the 
hack standing before a tree im railing (Symbol 126, APG, 
РІ. П). Опе symbol could not be restored ‘completely and is 
thus given in its incomplete form (55, РІ. D. . 


Reverse Marks 

There are a large number of marks on the reverse of the 
coins. It is not easy to identify all of them. Forty-three of 
these marks have, however, been identified as given on Р]. IL 
A comparison of these marks with those found on the punch- 
marked coins of other hoards will be attempted separately in a 
.subsequent study, but it may be pointed out here that certain 
theories propounded on the relation of the reverse marks with 
mark or marks on the obverse will have to be revised in the 
light of the present hoard. We mention here only one example. 
Dr. P. L. Gupta has derived the conclusion that the reverse ` 
marks on the Maurya coins are of two types ‘original’ and: 
*counter-struck' and that tbe ‘original marks were punched along 
with the obverse marks, and are of the same siae as the marks on 
the obverse’) Several Mauryan coins of the present hoard (e.g. 
Nos. 84-89) have caduceus on both the sides, obverse as well 
as the reverse. It is clear from these coins that the size of 
caduceus is not the same on the two sides, the reverse caduceus 
being invariably smaller and thinner in size. Therefore, only 
on the basis of equality in size, it is not safe to think 
that these marks were punched simultaneously both on the 
obverse and the reverse. 

| Classification 

The system of classification followed here is based upon 
the place of a symbol in a symbolgroup.: Sun and shadara- 
chakra figure on the obverse of almost all the coins except those 
of classes XVI and XVII. They are taken to be the first 
and second symbols respectively. The remaining symbols, 
excluding 7, 12, 24 and 49 (Pl. I, have been identified as third 
or class symbols, fourth or group symbols and fifth or variety 
symbols. Mark 49 singly and marks 7, 12 and 24 collectively 
replace the first three symbols in the symbol-group. Thus, 
various classes, groups and varieties have been distinguished. 
One class may have several groups and one group may have 
several varieties. This system оғ classification, proposed by 
Dr. P. L. Gupta’, is scientific and fits in also with the consi- 
derations of fabric and reverse marks etc. 


1. JNSI, Vol. X, p. 48, 
2 Ibid, Vol. XII, pp. 136-140; APGM, p. 64 
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The classes have been arranged below more or less in a 
sequence but I have intentionally not grouped them into fixed 
periods. This is because of the fact that, although some 
classes are known to be pre-Mauryan or Mauryan, there are 
several others whose position on the chronological scale is 
doubtful in the present state of our knowledge. In his work 
The Punch-Marked Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Government 
Museum published in 1960, P.L, Gupta has arranged the 
various classes of punch-marked coins into five chronological 
periods. But there is clearly a confusion about these so called 
‘periods.’ He has himself noted that the coins classified by 
him under period IV are ‘intermediatory between the coins of 
periods II and ПІ”. As the period II denotes late pre-Mauryan 
and period III Mauryan, one fails to understand what Dr. 
Gupta means by such a statement. Again, it causes surprise 
when he notes further that ‘period V is tentatively attributed 
to a variety of coins’ which ‘may belong to period III or to a 
later period’? It is evident that the so called ‘periods’ of 
Gupta are no periods at all. They are, at the most, only 
categories of classes. 


There are seventeen classes of coins in the present hoard. 
Coins of one or more groups are represented in every class and 
similarly one or more varieties figure in every group. 


Class I 

. The class having a hare to right with three taurines 
27, Pl. I) as its distinguishing mark is represented by a single 
coin (No. 30). It has а palm tree (35, Pl. I) and an elephant 
to right (22b Pl. 1) respectively as its group and variety 
marks. This is a known variety being the same as Walsh, B 
(b 1; Patraha, III. VIII. 2; BMC, 6. V. а, c; DP, 28A, 
and APGM, I.D. 1. 


Class П 
The class with a bull to right on a five-arched hill symbol (4, 
Р] 1) as its mark has two coins (Nos. 3 and 31). Both of them 
have а triangle-headed standard with four taurines (32, 
Р].1) as their group mark and an elephant to right (22b, 
Р]. 1) as their variety mark. Thus they belong to one and the 
same variety which is the same as Walsh Cl; Patraha, III. II. 
b ; BMC, 6. П.е; DP, 25A, and АР@М, II. F. 1. 
Class III 
Two coins (Nos. 1 and 2) ате of the class which is distin- 
guished by a tree оп a five-arched hill (5,P].D. Both of 


1. lbid, p.65. 
2. JNSI, Vol. УШ, p. 128, 
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them belong to one and the same’ group with a bell to right 
(21a, Рі, 1) as their fourth mark, but they are of different 
varieties. 


| Var.a. Coin No. 1 has ап elephant to right (22a, Pl. D 
as its fifth mark and isthe same as Walsh, L1 ; Patraha, III. 
Villa; BMO, 6. Via; DP, 17A, and APGM, II. G(a). 1. 


Varb. b. Coin No. 2 has a circle with a dot flanked by two 
taurines (34, Pl. 1) as its variety mark and is the same as 
Walsh, L2 and BMO, 6. VI. b. 


5 Class IV 
The class with a hare to right on a five-arched hill (3, PL 1) 
as its distinguishing mark has ten coins (Nos. 4-13) in this 
hoard, These coins are distinguishable into two groups based 
on their fourth marks. 


GROUP A. The first nine coins belong to one group with 
a bull to right (21a. PLD as their fourth mark. Coin 
No. 12 has indistinct fifth mark. It is not possible, therefore, 
to assign it to a particular variety. The remaining coins are of 
the following four varieties : 


ат. а. Coin No. 4 has a eirele with a dot flanked by two 
taurines (ЗА PIL D as its fifth mark and is of the same 
variety as Walsh, A7; Patraha, ПІ. IV. d; BMC,6. ПІ. d; 
DP, 29A2 and APGM, П. H(a). 3. 


Var. b. Coin Nos. 5 and 6 have a thick wavy line (51, PL 1) 
as their variety mark and are the same as Walsh, A5; 
Patraha, Ш. IV. f; BMC, 6. III. f and DP, 29A,. 


Var. e. Four coins (Nos. 7-10) have an elephant to right 
(22b, Pl.D as their fifth mark and are of the same 
variety as Walsh, Al; Patraha, HII. IV.b; ВИС, 6. ILC; 
DP, 29А, and APG, П. H(a). 2. 


Var. d Coin No. 11 has four beetles in a pond (45, PI, D 
as its fifth mark. This coin is of the same variety as 
Walsh, A4; Patraha, III. IV.h; ВИО, 6. IIL.g ; DP, 29A,; 
APGA, 1I. H(a). 7. 


GROUP B: Of this class is represented by a single coin 
(No. 13) which has a frog (48, PI. D as its group mark. 


The fifth mark on this coin is indistinct. This is a coin of 
group П. H.(b). of APGM. 


: Class V А 
. This class is distinguished by the mark sis-arched hill 
(7, PL D. Two coins (Nos. 16 and 17) belong to this 
class. Both ofthem are of one and the same variety with 


4 
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{шо beetles in a rectangle (А7, Pl. 1) and two beetles in a 
S-shaped curve (symbol 46) respectively as their fourth and fifth 
marks. They are of the same variety as Walsh, I 1 ; Patraha, 
II. УШ. i; BMC, 6. VIL e and APGM, IL A. 1. The 
coin No. 16 has an extra sixth mark four dotted circles in a long 
rectangle (53, Pl. 1) also on its obverse. 


Class VI 


The mark three-arehed gate (8, Pl. D is the disting- 
‘uishing mark of this class. Twelve coins (Nos. 18-29) that 
belong to this class have alla hare with a pup in its mouth 
(26, Рі. D as their fourth mark and thus constitute only one 
group. The fifth mark on these coins (Nos. 27 and 21) is not 
clear and that on coin No. 29 it is totally missing. Their variety 
cannot be ascertained. The remaining coins are of the following 
four varieties : ; 


Var. а. Two coins (Nos. 18-19) have a tree in а railing 
of six squares (17, РІ. ï) as their fifth mark. They constitute 
a variety which is the same as Patraha, II. XI. f; ВИО, 2. 
VIII. b; DP, 39 B, and APGA, П. К. 2. 

Var.b. Two coins (Nos. 20-21) have a budlike object 
flanked by flags and semi-circles (42 Р], D as their fiith 
mark, They are of the same variety as Patraha, II. XI. b; 
BMC, 2. Vil. e.g.; DP, 29B, and APG M, П. К. 7. 


Гат. с. Three coins (Nos. 22-24) have caduceus with its 
eireles placed at a distance (36a, Pl. 1) as their fifth mark. 
They represent the same variety as Patraha, II. XI. c; BMC, 
2. VIL. h; DP, 39B, and АР@М, II. К. 4. 


Var.d. Two coins (Nos. 25-26) have four taurines 
around а solid circle (29, РІ. I) as their fifth mark. They 
constitute the same variety as Patraha, IL. XI. d; ВМО, 
2. VII. К and APG, II. K. 3. 


Class Vil 


Two coins (Nos. 48-49) belong to class VII and have 
a bow with an arrow and a taurine below (38, Pl. D as its 
distinguishing mark. Both of them have a caduceus with its 
circles placed опе over the other (36b, Pl D and a four- 
squared square (14, Pl. D respectively, as their fourth 
and fifth marks. They constitute a variety which is the same 
as Patraho, И. V.J; BMC, 2. IX. ас; DP, 31 A, and 
APGM, IV. А. 1. ` B 


Class Vil! 


Twenty one coins (Nos. 50-70) belong to this class which 
is distinguished by the class mark tree om a railing with a 
taurine on either side (16, Pl. I. АП the coins of this 


e 
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class have caduceus as their fourth mark but as the caduceus 
symbol is of two kinds, théy may be separated into two groups: 


GROUP A: First fifteen coins of this class form а group 
with one, probably an earlier variety of caduceus (36a, Pl. D. 
Broadly speaking, these coins are of the following two varieties. 


Рат. а. Four coins (Nos. 50-53) have four-squared square 
with dumb-bells and tawrines placed diagonally (13, Pl. D 
as their fifth mark. These coins are, thus, of the same variety 
as Patraha, Il. V. i; BMC, 2. IV. в; DP, 30 A, and APG M, 
IV. B. 2. 


Var. b. Eleven coins (Nos. 54-64) have a stag before a twig 
and an object at the back as their fifth mark and constitute a 
variety which is the same as Patraha, П. V. a-h; BMC, 2. 
IV. ch; DP, 2 A, and АРМ, IV. B. 1. The coins of 
this variety are very interesting. A minute observation of these 
coins discloses that they may be further separated into sub- 
varieties. Тһе second symbol (2d, Pl. 1) on the first five 
coins (Nos. 54-58) is different from that which figures on the 
remaining coins (Nos. 59-64) of this group which have the symbol 
(2e, Pl. 1) as their second mark. Again, there are marked diffe- 
rences in the twigs and the objects at the back of the stag and 
' on the basis of these differences, three variants of this symbol 
(23a, 23b & 23c, Pl. 1) may be clearly recognised. The coins 
of this variety may, theretore, be distinguished into the follow- 
ing four sub-varieties : : 

Var. b Four coins (Nos. 54-57) are of one type having 
symbols 21 and 23b (Pl. I) respectively as their second and 
fifth marks. 


| Var. bg. Coin No. 58 represents another sub-variety for, 
although it has the same second symbol as that on the 
coins of the previous variety, its fifth mark (23е, Pl. 1) is 
different. 


Var. bẹ, Coin Nos. 59-60 have symbols 2e and 23a 
(РІ. 1) as their second and fifth marks both of which are 
different from the corresponding marks on the coins of the sub- 
varieties b, and b} 


Var. 04. Four coins (Nos. 61-64) have the same second 
symbol as that on the coins of Vaz. by but their fifth mark is 
different from the corresponding mark of var. b, and resembles 
· the fifth mark found on the coins of Var. b. 


GROUP В: The second group of class VIII is distin- 
guished by the second variety of the caduceus (36b, Pl. 1). 
Six coins (Nos. 65-70) of the present hoard belong to this 
-group. Two variants of the stag before a twig symbol are 
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found as fifth mark on these coins, hence they may be grouped 
into two sub-varieties. 


Var. a, Coins Nos. 65, 66 and 70 form one sub-variety by 
having the symbol 23c (PI. 1) as their fifth mark. 


Var. аз. The remaining three coins of this group (Nos. 67- 
69) form another sub-variety and have symbol 23b (Pl. D as 
their fifth mark. 


Class IX 


This class, which has a dull to right with a fish on the back and 
another under the mouth (44, Pl. I) as its distinguishing mark, 
is represented by six coins (Nos. 39-44). The interesting 
feature of the six-armed symbol varying within а class, as 
noticed in case of Class VIII, continues to be a feature of the 
present class too. On the basis of their fourth marks, the coins 
of this class may bé distinguished into two groups : 


GROUP A: Coin Nos. 39-42 fall into one group, for all 
of them have the same variant of caduceus (36b, РІ. D on 
them which characterises their group. The tifth mark on 
coin No. 41 is indistinct. The other coins of this group are of 
_the following two varieties : 

ат. а. Coin Nos. 39 and 40 constitute one variety with 
symbol 230 (Pl. D as their variety mark. This variety is the 
same as ВИО, 2.1V. k-l and Gokulavana, var. 11. The 
six-armed symbol on these two coins is not the same. Coin No. 39 
has the symbol 2d (РІ. i) while coin No. 40 has the symbol Ze 
(Pl. D. They may be taken to represent two sub-varieties of 
coins. 

Var. b. Coin No. 42 has two dots placed side by side and 
each surrounded by five dots (55, Pl. 1) as its fitth mark. 
This may be a new variety. lf, however, these dots are 
remains of a goat standing before a tree in railing with a cluster of 
five dots at the back, this coin will represent the same variety as 
Patraha, II. VI. b; DP, 33 A,; Gokulavana, var. 10 and 
АРМ, IV. C. 1. 

GROUP Б: 

Two coins (Nos. 43-44) have four taurines round a 
solid circle (29, Pl, 1) as their fourth mark. The fifth 
mark on coin No. 43 has symbol 54 (Pl. I) as its fifth mark. 
This is either a new variety or the same as Patraha,II. VI. с; 
ВМО, 2. IV. m ; Gokulavana, var. 13 and АРӮМ, IV.D. 1. 


` Class X 
Coin No. 14 is different from all other coins of this homed 
and is the sole representative of its class, It has, besides the 
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sun and shadara-chakra, а sia-arched hill with | dumb-balla 
(10, Pl. D anda thick S-shaped mark in a square (52, Pl, D. 
It is a coin of the same group os Bahal, Coin No. 40 but 
represents a different, probably a new variety. 
E Class XI 

The class distinguished by the mark three-arched hill with 
three taurines over: it (11, Pl. I) is represented by one 
coin (No. 15). It has respectively the symbols 29 and 33 (PI. р 
as its group and variety marks. Coins of this group and variety 
belong to other classes also e. g., APGM, IV. D. 2, but under 
the present class, it constitutes a variety which is the same as 
Gokulavana, var. 22. 

Class XH 

. біх coins (Nos. 32-37) of the hoard are of one class and 
have а flask-like object surrounded by sia taurines (Зда, Pl, D 
as their class mark. All these coins have four beetles in 
a pond (45, Pl D as their group mark and stylized 
branch of a tree (20, Pl, I) as their variety mark. Thus 
they belong to the same variety as. Patraha, П. X. bh; BMO, 
2. V. C; DP, 24А, and APGM, III, E. 1. These coins, 
although of a well-known variety, are significant for the parti- 
cular type of Shadara-chakra found on these coins is different from 
that which is reported to accompany this symbol group. It is not 
the type three loops with handle placed between arrows as has been 
identified on this variety of coins by scholars but a loop with 
handle, a knob-like object and a beetle between three arrows 
(21, РІ. D which figures on these coins. 


Class XIII | 
The mark six taurines round a solid circle (30b, Pl, D 
is the distinguishing mark of this class which is represen- 
ted by a single coin (No. 38) of this hoard. It has symbols 45 
and 55 (РЇ, Í) respectively as its group and variety marks. The 
coin belongs to the same variety as ВМО, 2. V. d; The 
symbol 55 which is shown on р]. | in its incomplete form is 
perhaps the bird on a tree symbol as seen on BMC, p. 42. 
Class XIV 
Coin No. 45 is the sole representative of the class distingui- 
shed by a human figure in a dancing or fighting pose 
(50a, Pl. D. It has а leafless tree im a four-squared railing 
(18, Pl. D as its group mark and a bull to right (21a, Pl. D) 
as its variety mark. It represents the same variety as Gokula- 
vana, var, 25 and АРИ, ПІ. G. 1. 


Class XV 
Ninety one coins (Nos. 71-161) have the well-known crescent 
on a three-arched hill symbol as their class mark. On the basis 
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of their fourth and fifth marks, these coins are further classified 
into several groups and varieties. Nine coins (Nos. 153-161) of 
this class have indistinct fourth and fifth marks. Their reverse 
marks also are not clear, It is not possible, therefore, to assign 
them to any particular groups and varieties, The remaining 
coins of this group belong to the following seven groups : 


GROUP A: Six coins (Nos. 71.76) have four beetles in a 
pond (45, Рі, D as their fourth mark. The fifth symbol 
on two coins (Nos. 71 and 72) is not clear enough to be 
identified. The remaining coins are of two varieties : 


Рат. а. Three coins (Nos. 73-75) have the branch of a tree 
as their fifth mark. These coins are of the same variety as 
Patraha, П. X. b; BMC, 2. V. a; D. P, 40 C, and APGM, 
Ш. A (b). 3. It is worth noting that the tree braneh on coin 73 
(19 РІ, 1) is different than that on coins 74 and 75 (20 Р]. D. 


Var.b. Coin No. 76 has a bull to right (21a, Рі, 1) 
as its fifth mark and constitutes a different variety of Gronp A. 


GROUP B: Thirteen coins (Nos. 77-89) have caduceus 
(36b, Pl. D as their fourth or group mark. Two coins 
(Nos. 77 and 14) have no traces of the fifth mark. The 
remaining coins are of the following four varieties : 


ат. а. Coin Nos. 78 and 79 have four crescents round a 
solid circle (40a, Рі, D) as their variety mark. 


Var. b. Four coins (Nos, 80-83) have three taurines round 
the head of a tortoise (28, Pl р as their fifth mark. 
They represent the same variety as Patraha, II. III, c; BMC, 
2. II. b; D. P, 40 A, and Bairat! Coin No. 7. 


Var. e, Coin No. 85 has a stag before a twig with an object 
at the back (23b, Pl. D as its fifth mark and represents 
the same variety as BMO, 2. IV. b. 


Var. d. Four coins (Nos. 86-89) have triskelis with arms 
to right (41-41b, Pl. I) as their fifth mark. They represent 
the same variety as Patraha, If. IV. С. and APGM, III. A (b). 3. 


GROUP C: Twenty coins (Nos. 90-109) form one group 
with three branches of а tree at the corner of a railing 
(15, Pl. D as their fourth mark. These coins may be classified 
further into the following four varieties : 


Var.a. Coin No. 91 has for its fifth mark the symbol 55 
(Pl, D, This mark is quite clear on the lower left corner of the 
coin but it is partly punched and therefore the exact structure 
of the symbol cannot be restored with certainty. 


1. 1044, p.26. 
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Var.b. Sixteen coins (Nos. 92-107) have a bull to right 
with a taurine under its mouth (21b, Pl. D as their fifth mark. 
They represent a variety which is the same as Patraha, II. I. a; 
BMC, 2. I. а; DP, 40], and APG M, II. A (c). 1. > 


Var. с. Coin No. 108 has a human figure (50b, РІ, 1) 
as its fifth mark. It is a rare variety of punch-marked 
coins. A coin of this variety is known from a Taxila hoard, 
now in Banaras Hindu University.’ 


Var. d. Coin No. 109 has as its fifth mark a triangle headed 
standard under an arch flanked by а taurine on either side. It is a 
variant of symbol 32 (РІ. D. This represents the variety BUC, 
2. I. d; DP, 40 J, and АР@М, HI. A. (c)2. 


GROUP D: Thirteen coins (Nos. 110-122) belong to this 
group with peacock on a fivearched hill (6, РІ. 1) as their 
fourth mark. Three of these coins (Nos. 110, 121 and 122) 
have indistinct fifth marks and their variety cannot be ascer- 
tained. Тһе remaining ten coins belong to a single variety and 
have а steel-yard (43, Pl. I) as their fifth mark. They are of 
the same variety as Patraha, П. ab; BMC 2. П. a-b; DP, 
40B, and АРАМ, III. A (d). 1. 


GROUP Е: Seven coins (Nos, 125-129) constitute a group 
with a palm in a square (symbol 37) as their fourth mark. Six 
coins of this group are of one variety and one coin is of another 
variety. ` 

Var. а. Coin Nos. 123-128 have a bull to the right with 
‚ taurine under its mouth as their fifth mark. They represent 
the same variety as Patraha, II. VHI. b; BMC, 2.IV. у; 
DP, 40G. and APGM, Ш. A (e). 1. 


. Var.b. Coin No. 129 has a human figure on a platform 
with two tawrines placed on either side (31, Р], 1) as its 
fifth mark. Thesymbol seems to be an incomplete form of the 
symbol in which the human figure is placed on a pole in a 
railing flanked by taurines. Thus it represents a known variety 
being the same as Patraha, II. VIII a; BMC, 2. IV. ц; DP, 
40G, and APG M, III. A (e). 2. 


GROUP F: 


Eighteen coins (Nos. 130-147) constitute a group with a 
hare with а pup in the mouth, holding the pup at the back 
(26, РІ. 1) as their common fourth mark. Coin Nos. 131 
and 143-145 have indistinct fifth mark on them. The 
remaining coins may be classified into the following two 
varieties : : 


| _}. Ibid, XIII, P. 59, Pl, III. 6, 
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Var. а, Twelve coins (Nos. 139 and 132-142) form one 
group having а bud-like object with flags and semi-cireles on either 


side (42, РІ, 1) as their fifth mark. This is the same 
variety as Patraha П. ХІ. а; ВМО, 2. VII ad; DP, 40H, 
and APGJM, ПІ. A (a). 2. 


- Var. b. Coin Nos. 146 and 147 are representatives of a 
different variety and have an elephant to right (22a, Р]. Y) 
as their variety mark. They constitute the same variety as 
Patraha, II. XL i; BMO,1.I.a-b; DP, 40H, and APG.M, 
III. A (a). 1. 


GROUP G : 


Five coins (Nos. 148-152) have a tree on a four-squared 
railing (18, Pl. 1) as their fourth mark. The fifth mark on 
coin No. 148 is indistinct. The rest of the coins may be 
grouped into the following three varieties which seem to be new 
to our knowledge. 


Var.a. Two coins (Nos. 149 and 150) have an arrow 
with a bow and a dot on either side (39, Pl. I) as their fifth mark 
and form the first variety of this group. 


Var. b. Coin No. 151 has four crescents round a circle 
(40b. PI, I) as its fifth mark and constitutes the second а 
of this group. 


Var.e. Coin No. 152 has a bull to right 21a. Р]. D 
on it and constitutes the third variety of this group. 


Class XVI 


Three coins (Nos. 162-164) constitute a class of their own. 
These coins do not have the usual first three symbols on them. 
The place of the usual symbols on these coins is occupied by 
the mark of three human figures with dots (49. Pl. D. 
They may be further classified into two groups : 


GROUP А: Coin No. 162 has à hare with а pup in tts 
mouth (26, Pl. 1) as its group mark and a bud-like object 
- flanked by flags and semi-circle on both sides (42, Pl. D as 
its variety mark. It represents the same variety as BMC, 2. 
Ih. The coin is similar to the coins of variety XV. Е. а. of 
the present hoard except that the usual symbol on it has been 
substituted by the three human figures. 


GROUP B: Two coins (Nos. 163 and 164) belong to 
the second group of this class, They have the symbol three 
branches of a tree on the corner of a railing (15, Pl. I) and 
a spider with an elephant (25, Pl. 1) respectively as their 
group and variety mark. Thus, they represent the same variety 
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as Patraha, II. I.f; ВИО, 2.1.6; DP, 42А, and APGM, 
IH. Bob). 1. 


Class XVII. 


Three coins (Nos. 165-167) have the marks of three spear- 

heads over an oval placed on two posts (12, Pl. D, aiz-arched 

- hill (7, Pl, D) and a pup on a railing pole (24, Pl. D as their first 

three marks. These symbols have taken the place of. the usual 

first three symbols on the  punch-marked coins. Thus 
they form a class of their own. 


, These coins may be further classified into groups and 
varieties : . 


GROUP A: Coin No. 165 has a caduceus (36b, PI, D 
and three taurines round the head of a tortoise (28, Pl. 1) as its 
fifth mark. But for the first three marks, the coin is similar 
to the coins of variety XV. B. b of the present hoard. 


GROUP B: Coin No. 166 has three branches of а tree on 
the corner of a railing (15, Pl. D and a spider with an elephant 
(25, РІ. 1) as its fourth and fifth marks. The coin is similar 
to the coins of varieties XV. С, and XVI. B of the present 
hoard ; only its first three usual symbols are different. 


GROUP C: Coin No. 167 is also the sole representative 
of its group and variety among the coins of class XVII. It has 
a peacock on a five arched-hill (6. PI. 1) and а steel-yard 
(43, Pl. 1) respectively as its group and variety marks. But- 
for the first three symbols, the coin is similar to the coins of 
variety XV. D. of the present hoard. 


APPENDIX A 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE COINS IN 
PARASA DAYARAMA HOARD 


Note:— The obverse and reverse symbols refer to the symbols 
illustrated respectively on Pl, I and РІ, II accompanying this paper. 
Question mark after a symbol (2e ?, 8 ? etc.) means that the symbol 
is identified tentatively, Question marks standing independently (?) 
denote that the symbol is indistinct and unidentifiable. Long dash 
mark (—) indicates that the symbol is totally absent. Weights are 
- given in grammes and sizes in centimeters. The measurements are 
of one or two sides in case of respectively the square and rectangular 
coins ; and in case of the circular and elleptical coins, the measure- 
ments are respectively of the diameter and the major and minor 
axes. Following abbreviations have been used to indicate the 


3 
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shapes of the coins; C- circular ; E=elleptical ; R — rectangular ; 
R, R,, Ку, Ra==rectangular with respectively one, two, three or 
four corners clipped off; Szsquare; S,, Sp S, S,—square with 
respectively one, two, three or four corners clipped off. 


Reverse 
Coin g Size Weight Obverse ‘6. Symbols Plate 
No 3 symbols б 8 (identi- Reference 
N : Aaa fied) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


1 Е,20х16 306 162а,5,21а,22а 8 1,7,10,14 Pl II 1 
2 R 17x13 3517 1а.2а,5,21а,34 1 11 
3 R,21xL5 207 1a2b4.2,22b 3 1225 PLM 2 
4 R, 21x14 330 1a,2b,3,210,34 1 25 | 
5 R, 18x17 316 1b,2b,3,210,51 5 13а 
6 R, 19x16 316 1b2b321a51 6 23  PLHL3 
7 В,2:0х18 291 1b,2b,3,21a,22b 6 4,10,33 
8 R,20x16 301 1b,2b,3,21a,22b 5 25 

К, 19x13 311 1b,2b,3,219,22b 6 1,11,15b P] Ш.4 

К, 19х16 315 1b,2b,3,21a,22b 5 15а 
11 R, 18x13 3:35 1b,2b,3,21a45 2 

R,L8x15 2325 1b,2b,3,21a,? 3 35 

R, 14x12 1-60* 1b,2b,3,48,? 2 

C 14 326 12,n,0,52 2 35 PLULS 
15 R, 14x13 327 1b,2j,11,33,29 4 5,15a,35 РІ. Ш. 6 
16 R,20x14 311 1b,2m,7,47,46 3 14,25 


17 Е 21х16 312 1b,2m,7,47,46 and 3 
additional 53 


* This coin is broken, 
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No. 
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Size 


Weight 


Obverse 
symbols 


5 
1b,2c,8,26,17 
1b,—,8,26?,17 
1b,2c,8,26,42 


1b,2c,8,26,42 


1b, 2c,8,26,36a 
1b,2c,8,26 ,36a 
1b,2c,8?,26,36a 
12,2c,82,26,29 
1b,2c,8,26,29 
1b,2c,8,26,? 
1b,2c,8,26,? 
1b,2c,8?,26,— 


` 1b,2b,27,35,22b 


1a,2b,4,32,22b 
1,21,30а,45,20 
10,21,30а,45,20 
1b,21,302,45,20 
1b,21,302,45,20 
1b,21,302,45,20 


1b,21,302,45,20 


Reverse 
"8.3 Symbols Plate 
88 (ident Reference 
аз fied) 

6 7 8 

2 8 PI. III. 7 


4 526 


2 19 

2 28 

2 28 

3 10 

4 15b,35 
3 24с,28 
2 

3 20 

2 35 

4 3,26 

3 1725 РЬШ. 8 
4 

1 6 

2 18 

2 21а 
2 

2 35 

2 


56 


57 


А om 


ш ш о ш о t» 


t3 


- A ø 


7 


= 


WoW Wow WW 


. Uo 
P 


я о o 


m 
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Size 


3 


Weight 


4 


17x12 ` 3:20 


1.5 x 1.2 
1.3 
1.4 x 1.3 
1.2 
1.5x1.2 
1.3 x 1.2 
1.6 x 1.3 
1.4 
1.6 
1.9x1.1 
1.6 x 1.3 
1.4x 1.1 
1.3x1.1 
1.5 x1.3 
1.3 x1.2 


1.4 x 1.1 


1.5 x 1.3 


1.3x1.2 


1.2 


3.22 
3.21 
3.27 
3.29 
3.39 
3.20 
3.20 
3.16 
3.16 


3.10 


3.26 


Reverse 
Obverse “o & Symbols 
symbols o d (identi- 
AA fed) 
5 б 7 
1b,20,30b,45,55? 2 23 
1a,2d,44,36b,23a 4 31 
1b,2e,44,36b,23a 2 31 
1b,—,44,36b,? 2 
12,21,44,36b,54 2 19,34 
1а,21,44,29,54 1 9 
1b,2f,44,29,? Z 29 
1b,21,50a,18,21a 1 29 
1b,21?,—,29,— 1 9 
1b,21,—,29,— 2 15a 
1b,2g,38,36b,14 3 21а 
1a,2g,38,36b,14 3 
1b,2h,16,36a,13 2 35 
1b,2h,16,36a,13 2 
1b,2b,16,36a,13 1 35 
1b,2h,16?,36a,13 3 14 
1a,2d,16,368,23b 3 36 
1a,2d,16,36a,23b 4 13b,31 
1a,2d,16,36a,23b 1 36 
1b,2d,16,368,23b 2 36 
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Plate 
Reference 


8 
PL iH. 9 


PI. Ш. 10 
PI. Ш, 11 


PI. Ш. 12 


PI. Ш, 13 


Рі, Ш. 14 
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Coin 
No. 


B oW WW 


н 


tz 


E 


ш o's ш t 


1 


ы w 


mW 


= 


A wa 


н 


Size 


Weight 


Obverse © 
symbols S 
5 

1b,24,16,362,23c 
1а,2е,16,36а,23а 
1b,2e,16,362,23a 
1a,2e?,16,36a,23b 
1а,2е,16,36а,23Ъ 
1b,26?,16,360,23b 
1b,2e?,16,36a,23b 
1a,2e?,16,36b,23c 
1b,2e,16,36b,23c 
1b,2e,16,36b,23b? 
12,2e?,16,36b,23b. 
1b,2e?,16,36b,23b 
1b,2e?,16,35b,23c 
1a,2k,9,45,? 
18,21,9,45,? 
1b,21,9,45,19 
1b,21,9,45,20 
1b,21,9,45,20 


1b,21,9,45,2la — 


1a,2k,9,36b,— 


Reverse 
E Symbols 
S (identi- 
= fied) 
6 7 

1 31 
2 36 

3 

1 36 

1 

1 36 

1 

2 36 

1 3l 

3 7,7 

2 3 

3 14,31 
1 36 

3 19,31 
1 

3 24с,35 
1 

3 36 

2 36 


Plate 
Reference’ 


Рі. HI. 15 


РІ. Ш. 16 


РІ. Ш, 17 


Р]. ill. 18 


Pl. Ш. 19 


РІ, Ш. 20 
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Reverse 
Coin 8 Size Weight Obverse `$ Ж Symbols Plate 
No 3 symbols 3 8 (identi- Reference. 
v Z fied) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
78 R,1.3x1.2 3.25 1a,2k,9,36b,40a 1 36 


R 
79 К 17x12 3.27 1b,2k,9,36b,40a 2 36 PI. fil. 21 
C 1.5 3.27 1a,21,9,36b,28 3 30,36 


81 C 15 3.49 14,21,9,36b,28 3 24431 
82 Е, 18x11 3.20 1b,21,9,36b,28 ^ 3 7,31,32c 
83 R, 18x11 3.20 1b,21,9,36b,28 2 7 
84 S, 13 3.26 1b,21,9,36b— 1° 31 
1.4x1.2 3.25 1b,21,9,36b,23b 1 31 
„14х13 331 1b,21,9,36b41b 2 31 


Е 
R 

87 E 15х14 3.20 1b,21,9,36b,41b 1 31 
E 15х14 3.29 1b,21,9,36b41b 1 31 
S 13 326 1b219,36b4la 2 31 
E 15x14 3.21 10,2k,?,15,25 1 27 

91 R 15х12 335 10,2k,9,15,55 1 
R,l8x13 2.90 10,2k,9,15,21b 1 28 

R L6x13 3.00 1a2k9,1521b 2 27  PLIIL22 

94 S, 16 3.29 la219,15,21b 2 28 

95 R 17x12 3.20 1a21,9,5,215b 1 28 
R, 1.6x1.3 3.33 18,21,9,15,21b 1 28 


97 К, 2.0х11 272 1b,21,9,15,21b 1 28 
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Reverse 
Coin 9 Size Weight Obverse © E Symbols Plate 
No. E symbols 5 5 о Reference 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
98 К, 1.5х1.2 3.26 1Ь,21,9,15,21Ь 1 28 
99 R 1.5х1.3 3.26 1b,21,9,15,21b 1 28 
100 S 1.4 3.11 1b,21,9,15,21b 1 28 
101 R, 1.8x1.2 3.11 1b,21,9,15,21b 2 28 
102 R, 16x14 301 1b,21,9,15,21b 1 28 
103 R 1.5х1.3 3.11 1b,21,9,15,21b 1 28 
104 R,12x1.6 3.01 1b,21,9,15,21b 1 28 
105 R 1.6x1.4 2.76 1b,21,9,15,21b 1 28 
106 S 15 2.90 1b,21,9,15,21b 2 28 
107 C 1.6 3.24 1b,21,9,15,21b 2 28 
108 R,16x1.5 3.08 1b,21,9,15,50b 1 28.. 
109 К, L6x1.4 3.10 1b,21,9,15,32? 1 28 
110 К, L6x1. 3.33 1b,2k,9,65,? . 1 36 
111 R 14х11 3.29 1а,2к,9,6,43 1 36 
112 R 14х11 346 1а,21,9,643 2 36 
113 R, 1.7x1.1 3.35 1а,21,9,6,43 1 36 
114 5 1.4 3.20 1а,21,9,6,43 1 36 
115 К 13x1.2 3.09 1а,21,9,6,43 2 36 
116 К, 15x12 3.34 1а,21,9,6,43 1 36 
117 E 1.6х1.5 3.35 1a,2 ,9,6,43 1 36 РІ. Ш. 23 


118 R, 16x13 2.99 1b,21,9,6,43 1 36 
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Сош 
No. 
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Size 


Shape 


Y BR ow» 
а 
a 
x 
mn 
{о 


R, 15х11 
S 13 

Е 1.4х1.3 
E 1.5x1.3 
R, L3x1.1 
R, 1.6x 1.3 
R, 1.7x1.2 
5 1.4 
С 1.4 
R, 12x11 
5 12 
5, 1.2 
S 1.1 
C 1.3 
S, 12 


R 12x1.0 


Weight 


3.24 


Obverse 
symbols 
5 

1b,21,9,6,43 
1b, ? ,9,6,43 
1b,21,9,6, ? 
1b,21,9,6, ? 
1a,2k,9,37,21b 
1a,2k,9,37,21b 
1a,21,9,37,21b 
1Ь,21,9,37,21Ь 
1b,2k,9,37,21b 
12,21,9,37,21b? 
1b,2k,9,37,31 
1a,2k?,9,?,26,42 
1a,2k,9?,26, ? 
12,2k,9,26,42 
10,2k,9,26,42 
1a,2k,9,26,42 


1a,2k,9,25,42 


12,2k,9,26,42 
1a,2k,9,26,42 
1а,21,9,26,42 
1а,21,9,26,42 


m 
о 
е; 

a 


Reverse 

м Symbols 

8 (identi- 

"i fied) 

6 7 

2 36 

1 36 

1 36 

3 36 

1 9 

1 16 

1 1i 

3 

1 28 

1 9 

2 9 

1 32c 

1 

2 10,28? 

1 

3 24c,32c 
| 3 24c,32a 

І 32b 

2 26? 

2 26 

2 26 


[Уо]. XXVI 


Plate 
Reference 


9,11 РЬШ 24 


Pl. III. 25 
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Reverse 
9 Size Weight Obverse `5 „У Symbols Plate 
8 symbols 6 3 (identi- Reference 
Л Z fied) 
3 4 5 6 7 8 

E 1.4x1.2 3.26 1а,21,9,26,42 1 
E 1.4x1.3 3.24 1b,2k,9,26,42 3 24b 
R 15x0.9 3-11 1b,2k,9,26,42 2 24b 
R 13х10 3.21 10,2k?,9,26,2 3  32c 
S, 12 327 1b,2k.9,26,? 1 35 
R, 13х11 3.27 1b,2k,9,26,? 3 10,35? 
R, 1.3%1.2 3.25 1b,2k,9,26,22a 2 214,35 
R 14х12 3.39 18а,21,9,26,22а 2 
Е 16x14 3.29 1a,2k,9,18,— 1 21b 
S, 12 328 1242191839 1 2а PLIL26 
R, 13х11 3.27 1b21,9,18,36 1 
R 1.2x1.0 3.31 1b,21,9,18,40b 2 21a,29 
S, 12 332 1b219?1821a 1 
R 14х11 3.31 1a,2k,9, ?, ? 1 21a? 
E 1.5х1.3 3.30 1a,2k,9, ?, ? 3 28? 
К 12x10 300 1a,21,9, ?, ? 1 
R, 14х11 2321 1a,21,99,?,? 2 
S, 14 317 1a219,?,? 1 
S, 11 3.26 1a219,?,? 1 28 
R, 1.3х1.0 3.26 1b,2k,9, ?, ? 3 36? 
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Соп 
No. 
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Size Weight Obverse 
symbols 
ЕИ 4 5 


1.5x1.2 


1.5 


R 16х1.2 
R, 1.3 x1.2 
Place in 
Symbol symbol 
group 
1 2 
1а 
ib} Ї 
2a IT 
2b H 


3.4 1b,2k,9, ?, ? 
347 1b,2k,9, ?, ? 


3.16 49,26,42 
3.15 49,15,25 
3.31 49,15,25 


3.14 12,7,24,36b,28 


3.12 12,7,24,15,25 


3.14 12,7,24,6,43 


APPENDIX В 
DIRECTORY OF SYMBOLS ON THE COINS OF 
PARASA DAYARAMA 

TABLE 1 | 


OBVERSE SYMBOLS 


Note :—-Question Mark (?) in column 2 indicates that the , - 
place of the symbol is uncertain. 


Seen on the 
coins of 
Class 


3 


All except 
XVI & XVII 


ш 
LI&IV 


Symbol 


Reverse 
© 2 Symbols Plate 
6 & (identi- Reference 
"m fied) 


6 7 ‚8 
2 35?. 
4 24c?,26? 


3 22,32b PI. 1U. 27 
1 | 28 Pl. Ш. 28 
1 28? 


4 24а,24с PL HE 29 
91 ^ 


3 26,28 
1 36 ; 1. 1. 30 


Place in Seen on the 


Symbol €oins of 

group Class 
2 3 

ПІ І 


V XV & XVII 
IV. IX & XI 
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Placein Seen on the Place in Seen on the 
Symbol. a oan Es Symbol ga coins of 
1 2 3 1 2 8 
2с п VI & V VI 
2d : Н —VII&IX 30a HI XII 
2e II  VII&IX — 30b III XIII 
2{ П ІХ 31 у XV 
2g I VII 82 IV I 
2h П ҮШ 33 у XI 
й x. H XI 34 у Ш & IV 
2j II XI 35 IV I 
2k II XV 36a ІУ VIII 
2 : п XIV&XV - &V - VI 
2m II у 36b IV VIL VIIL IX 
2n I xX XV & XVII 
2 UI XIII 37 IV = XV 
3 Ш IV 38 ш. уп 
4 IH II 39 V XV 
5 ш III 4да V XV. 
6 IV XV&XVI 40b V > XV. 
7 ш у 4a V XV... 
7 (with ТШ XVII 4b у XV 
12 & 24) 
8 ш VI 42. V VI,XV&XVI 


9 III XV 43 V XV & XVII 
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Place in Seen on the Place in Seen on the 
Symbol. symbol coins of . Symbol symbol coins of 
group Class group ‚ Class 
| 1 2 3 1 2 3 
10 ? X 44 III XI 
11 ПІ ХІ 45 ІУ XII & XIII 
& V IV 
12 I-III XVII 46 V V 
(with 7 & 24) 
13 V VIII 47 IV V 
14 V VII 48 IV IV 
15 IV XV 49 I-II XVI 
16 HI VIII 50a III XIV 
17 V VI 50b у XV 
18 IV XIV 51 V IV 
19 у ху 52 ? 
20 V XII 53 VI V 
21a V XIV 54 V IX 
21b V XV 53 V XIII 
22a у III & IV 
22b V I Il & IV 
23a V VIII & IX 
23b V VIII & XV 
23c V VII 
24 I-III XVII 
(with 7&12) 
25 V XV,XV&XVII 


26 IV VLXV&XVI 
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TABLE II 


REVERSE SYMBOLS 


Notes :—Question mark after a coin number (28?, 26? etc.) 
indicates that the corresponding reverse symbol 
is tentatively attributed to that coin. 


Symbol Seen on coins Symbol Seen on coins 
1 1 and 9 19 2, 42 and 71 
2 6 20 27 
3 6 and 29 21a 27 . 
4 7 21b 148 
5 15 and 19 22 162 
6 32 23 38 
7 1, 67, 82 & 83 24а 81 and 165 
8 18' 24b 141 and 142 
9 43, 44, 46, 123, 126 24с 25, 73,134, 135, 161 


128 and 129 and 165 
10 1,7, 23, 73, 132 and 

145 25 3, 4, 8, 16 and 30 
11 2, 9, 125 and 126 


12 . 3 26 19, 29, 137?, 138 
13a 5 139, 161 and 166 
13b 55 

14 1, 16, 53 and 69 27 90 and 93 

15а 10, 15 and 47 28 21, 22, 25, 92, 94, 


15b 9 and 24 109, 127, 132? 
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Symbol Seen on coins 

16 · 125 

17 30 

18 33 29 

30 | 80 34 

31 39, 40, 55, 58, 66, 68, 35 
69, 71, 81, 82, 84-89 
and 165 

32a 135. ^ 36 

32b 136 

32c 82, 130, 134 апа 143? 

33 7 


Symbol 
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Seen on coins 
154?, 158?, 163, 
164? and 166. 
45 and 151 

42 

12, 14, 15, 24, 28, 36, 
50, 52, 73, 144, 145? 
146 and 160 
54, 56, 57, 
59, 61, 63, 
65, 70, 75, 
77-80, 110-122, 
159? and 167 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON AUDUMBARA COINAGE 
AJAY MITRA SHASTRI 


The Audumbaras were an important people of ancient 
India and as such are frequently mentioned in literature. The 
ganapatha (Rajanyadi-gaza) on Panini 1V.2.53 refers to the 
Udumbaras in association with the people of Jalandhara among 
others. Patafijali! on Panini, IV. 2.71, mentions a river called 
Udumbarüvati which probably flowed through the Udumbara 
tetritory. In the Mahabharata (Sabhaparva, 52.13), the Au- 
dumbaras are spoken of as one of the numerous peoples which 
brought presents to Yudhishthira. Varahamihira (A. D. 505) 
places them in the Madhyadega along with the Kapishthalas* 
and the Gajihvayas.* Elsewhere,‘ the same author associates 
them.with the country of Champa, most probably identical 
with the modern Chamba in Punjab. The Markandeya-purana® 
(LVIII. 9) names the Udumbaras in association with the 
Kapingalas,® the Kurubabyas and the Gajahvayas. The prove- 
nances of their coins suggest their location “їп the area formed 
by the eastern part of the modern Kangra district, the Gurdas- 
pur district and Hoshiarpur district, that is to say, the valley 
of the Beas, or perhaps the wider region between the upper 
Sutlej and the Кау?! "us 


On the basis of the metals and shapes the Audumbara 
coins fall into two distinct groups; square copper and circular 
silver coins? The former are slightly earlier in point of time 
and more numerous than the latter. The square copper issues 

‚ ате very interesting inasmuch as they show-a common type and 
give -us not only the names of the ruling chiefs responsible for 
issuing them but also that of the tribe to which they belonged. 


1. Mahābkāshya (Nirnaya Sagar Press), ТУ, p. 180. 

2. Brihat-Sadhi/á, XIV. 4 The Kapishthalas are Arrian’s Kambistholi, 
people of Kaithal in the Karnal district, Punjab. Cunningham’s 
statement that Varáhamihira twice couples the Udumbaras with the 
Kàpishthalas is inccrrect. 

3, Brihat-Sashità, XIV. 4. Gajahvayas are the inhabitants of Hastina- 
pura. 

4. lbid. XVI. 3, For another reference to Udumbaras see ibid, V. 40. 

5. ‘Published by Manasukharaya Mor, Calcutta 1962, 

6, Perhaps an error for Küpishtbalas. 

7, Allan, BMC, Ancient India, p. ixxxvii. 

8 Cunningham, Goins of Ancient India, p. 66,Pl. IV ; Cunninghams 
Tio ge RM Survey Report, XIV, p.116 ; Allan, ор. cit, pp. Ixxxiii, 

2 ff. - d 
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On their obverse we find a tree (Udumbara or fig-tree according 
to Cunningham) in an enclosure on left, forepart of ап elephant 
to left on right, and an undulating line below, while the reverse 
side depicts a two or three-storied domed stüpa or temple! and 
а trident with an axe on right. The full Prakrit legends in 
Kharoshthi on the obverse of these:coins as reconstructed by 
Allan are as follows :— 


1. Mahadevasa raña Sivadasasa Ои (si )barisa.? 
2. Mahadevasa тайа Rudradasasa Odu(r barisa. 
3. Mahadevasa тайа Dharaghoshasa Odu(m)barisa. 
4. Mahadevasa тайа Odu(rh)barisa.? 


The reverse legends, which are in Brahmi, when fully 
restored, give identical readings except for the natural changes 
in the medial vowels. 


A comparison of these coins will be instructive. All the 
coins have identical obverse and reverse types. The same 
uniformity characterises their legends which differ from each 
other only in the mention of the names of the rulers responsible 
for issuing them. A comparison of legends 1-3 reveals that the 
Audumbara chiefs enjoyed the title of mah@deva in addition to 
the common regal appellation rajan. The name of the reigning 
king on these coins is preceded by these two titles and follo- 
wed by the tribal name in genitive case, While this is true 
of the first three legends, the fourth legend seems to preserve 
only the regal titles and the family name. There is no doubt 
that the coins bearing legend no. 4 were also issued by an 
Audumbara chief, but his name is evidently left out of the 
legend. Cunningham, however, took maAadeva as the name of 
an Audumbara chief and evidently regarded him as identical 
with & homonymous king who is known to us from some silver 
pieces. But as we have seen above, mahadeva was one of the 
titles enjoyed by the Audumbara chiefs. Had the coins under 
consideration been issued by Madadeva, the legend must have 
been Mahadevasa тайа Mahadevasa  Odu(m)barisa. Allan appears 


1, According to Cunningham (Coins of Ancient India, p. 68) it is a pointed- 
roofed temple of two or three storeys. R. D, Banerji held a similar 
view (A New Type of Audumbara Coins, 745B, 1914, pp. 247-250). 
But Allan described it as а two-storied domed stüpa. The most prò- 
bable view, however, seems to be that of 5. V. Sohoni (№87, 
IV, pp. 55-57) who regarded it as a Saiva temple of the type which 
Btill persists in the Kulu and Beas valleys. 


2. Odumbari is the Prakrit form of Sanskrit Audumbari which denoted a 
king of the Udumbara people, vide Mahabhashya, V, p.268 (on 
Panini, VI. 3. 111). 


3. Allan, ор. cit, p. Ixxxiv. 
4 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 68; Allan, op. cit, p. 123. 
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to have anticipated this argument when he observed that ‘as 
Mahadeva is also found as a regal title on these coins, it is 
possible that some of the specimens attributed to him...are 
really incomplete specimens of coins of other rulers. There is 
no reason, however, to doubt the existence of a ruler of this 
name, especially as we have also a silver coin bearing it." In 
the opinion of the present writer, the first part of Allan's state- 
ment applies not to some but to all the coins bearing legend 
no. 4, It will be shown presently that the king Mahadeva 
known from certain silver pieces was not ап Audumbara chief. 


There can be no doubt about the existence of a king named 
Mahadeva, but there is no reason whatever to think that he was 
an Audumbara ruler. A comparison of his silver coins with 
those of Dharaghosha, whose Audumbara lineage is beyond 
doubt, will make this point clear. The solitary round silver 
coin of the latter, who is also known from .the square copper 
pieces, is described below :— 


Obv, Vigvamitra standing facing with right hand raised, 
traces of skin over left arm. — Kharoshthi legend in 
front — V ispamitra : around—JMahadevasa тайа Dhara- 
ghoshasa. 


Rev. Trident with axe on right ; tree in enclosure on left ; 
legend in Brahmi around—WMahadevasa ratio Dhara- 
ghoshasa; below—Odabarisa.* 


Although silver coins of other Audumbara rulers are not 
known so far, in view of the uniformity of their copper coins as 
regards their obverse and reverse types and legends, it would 
not be too preposterous to suppose that on their silver coins also 
they must have followed the same type and legend (except the 
ruler’s name) as Dharaghosha’s. The Audumbaras appear to 
have been very conservative in respect of their coin-legends ; 
they used the title maha@deva and the name of the tribe on both 
copper and silver issues ; but they adopted a new type for their 
silver money ; the figure of Vi$vamitra and trident-axe and tree 
in enclosure respectively on the obverse and reverse. 


‚Наа Mahadeva belonged to the tribe of the Audumbaras, 
we shall be justified in expecting him to use the title of maha- 
deva, mention the tribal name and follow the same type as 
Dharaghosha’s. The fact is, however, just otherwise. The 
silver coins of Mahadeva differ very much from that of Dharg- 


1. BMC, Ancient India, p. lxxxiii, . 
2, Ibid, p. 124. 


f 
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ghosha both in type and legend, The description of Mahadeva's 
silver coins illustrated by Allan is as follows :— 


Obv.  Humped bull r. ; lotus flower (2) in front. Kharoshthi 
legend | around — DAagavata- Mahadevasa ; — below— 
rajaratia. 


Rev. ‘Elephant 1. ; trident on left. Brahmi legend around 
. —Bhagavata- Mahadevsa ; below-rajaraja.! 


Moreover, the main obverse and reverse types (humped bull 
and elephant) of these silver coins, which are borrowed from the 
hemidrachms of Apollodotus, agree more closely with Allan's 
class 2fof Yaudheya coins? than with any definitely known 
Aubumbara coin. 


In the Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland for the year 1900, pp. 112ff, Pl. 12, Rapson publi- 
shed a rare copper coin of Mahadeva which showed the symbol 

(в form of liñgam according to Rapson) on the obverse 

and the Brahmi legend Bhagavata-Mahadevasa and the 
Є... Standing figure of a male with a trident and a battle-axe 

combined in his right hand on the reverse, Title Bhagavata 

connects this coin with the silver issues of king Mahadeva. 
But there 15 nothing to indicate that he was an Audumbara 
chief. It would thus appear that there is no congent reason 
to connect Mahadeva with the Udumbara people. 


One of the British Museum coins of Uttamadatta, a local 
ruler of Mathura, is countermarked with the symbol found on 
the obverse of the above-mentioned copper coin of Mahadeva.’ . 
On the basis of this coin Mr. Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta has 
built the theory of an invasion of Uttamadatta’s territory by 
the so-called Audumbara king or leader Mahadeva in which 
the latter emerged victorious and countermarked his vanquished 
adversary's coins. This and similar other theories lose much 
of their weight as there is no basis to connect Mahadeva with 
the Audumbara tribe. 


In the end, it will not be quite out of place to make a few 
observations about some other rulers who are, without sufficient 
reason, regarded as members of the Audumbara family. -A 
king named Rudravarman issued silver money with obverse and 
reverse types closely agreeing with those of the silver coins of 


Ibid, p. 123, p. 123, Pl. XIV. 16. 
Ibid, p. 26718. 


Ibid, pp. cx, 177. f 
A Rare Variety of Audumbara Coins, JHQ, XXXVII, pp. 75-79, 


Peper 
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Mahadeva and with the Kharoshthi legend Vijayaya-raia 
Vemakisa Rudravarmasa on the obverse and the Brahmi legend 
Vijayaka-raja(o) Vemakisa Rudyavarmasa on the reverse! The 
non-mention of the tribal name Audumbara is sufficient to prove 
the untenability of associating him with the Audumbara lineage. 
On the other hand, Rudravarman appears to have belonged to 
another tribe called Vemaki or Vaimaki which, as plausibly 
suggested by Mr. Rabis Chandra Kar, may be identified with 
the Vaimakas named in a quotation of Parasara cited by Bhatta 
Utpala in his commentary on Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhita, 
XIV. 29-31.” Similarly, there is nothing to support the in- 
clusion by Cunningham of the coins of kings Ajamitra (Arya- 
mitra), Mahimitra, Bhanumitra, Virayagas and Vrishni in the 
Audumbara series As early аз 1914, R. D. Banerji had 
expressed doubt about the ascription of the coins of Rudra- 
varman, kings with name ‘ending in Mitra and Virayagas to 
the Audumbara tribe^ But Allan, although not unaware of 
К. D. Banerji’s opinion оп. ће question,’ followed in the foot- 
steps of Cunningham and attributed the coins of. Rudravarman, 
Aryamitra, Mahimitra and Bhanumitra to the Audumbara 
people.' The non-mention of the tribal name on these coins is 
sufficient to show that their ascription to the Audumbaras is 
not tenable. It willappear from the above discussion that the 
coins of ohly three kings, viz. Sivadasa, Rudradasa and 
Dharaghosha, can with certainty be included in the Audum- 
bara series. 


1. Ibid, р. 125 ; Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 68. 
2. А Note On The Coins of Rudravarman, JHQ , XX (1944), pp. 59-62, 
' 8. Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series, No. X, Part 1, p. 294, While Mr, Kars 

suggestion identifying the Vaimakis of the coin with the Vaimakaa 
of Рагабага is plausible, it is not possible to agree with him when he 
identifies the Vemakis of the coins with the Vaiyamakas mentioned 
in Mahabharata, \ : 

4, Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pp. 68-10. 

`5. JASB, 1914, p. 248, ! 


6. СЕ, Allan, of. cita p. Ixxxiii, £n. 1. 
7. lbid, pp. 125-128, 


A STUDY IN THE COPPER COINS OF RAMAGUPTA 
UPENDRA THAKUR 


I 


Recently K. D. Bajpai has published a paper on some 
copper coins of Ramagupta, discovered from the Vidiga district 
of Madhya Pradesh.! Earlier some copper coins of Ramagupta, 
bearing the begend Jamaguta or Maguta or (Ra) magupta on 
one side and a lion-figure on the other were published by 
P. L. Gupta,! Н. V. Trivedi? and К. D. Bajpai! (These are 
all copper coins, discovered with one exception, from the same 
area and make interesting reading because, on the basis of 
these tiny pieces of copper it has been zealously sought to 
prove the historicity of Ramagupta, the socalled Gupta king 
whom some scholars have consistently endeavoured to project 
аз the immediate successor of Samudragupta, on the canvas of 
Gupta history.) Earlier efforts having failed, I believe Bajpai's 
is the latest? in the field and deserves some consideration. 


A study of all the copper coins published by scholars so 
far makes the confusion worse confounded. The effort to 
move Ramagupta as a Gupta king on the basis of these doubt- 
fulissues seems to have clouded the vision of the champions 
of this theory who are out to establish their viewpoint by any 
means for, in this attempt the worst casualty have been the 
numismatic convention as well as some of the Known facts of 
history. It is true that all of them have claimed that they are 
not dogmatic about their views but their line of argument leaves 
no doubt that in these discussions it is their “dogma” that plays 
a greater part than an unbiased approach to the problem itself. 


II 


In an earlier paper? I have thoroughly dealt with all the 
aspects of this problem and examined all the available sources- 


1. JNSI, xxiii, 1961, p. 340 ff. 

2. Ibid, xii (pt. ii), pp. 103-06, PI. ix. 1.6. 

3. Ibid, xii (pt. ii), pp. 128-30, Pl. viii. 1-8. 

4. Ibid, xviii (pt. i), pp. 108-09, Pl. viii. 1. 

5. The view of Bajpai (JNSI, xxiii, pp. 340-44) has been questioned 
by D.C. Sircar (JIH, xl, Pt., ПІ, рр. 533ff), Nisar Ahmad (7NSI, 
xxv, Pt. І, pp. 106-7), and Jai Prakash (JNSI, xxv, Pt. II, pp. 164f). 
Recently a new solution to the problem of Ramagupta has also been 
suggested by A.H. Dani (INSI, xxvi, Pt. I, pp. 11£f)-—Editor, 

6. реон Thakur, Historicity of Rümagupta^ in Proc. IHG, 1958, 
РР, . 
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literary, epigraphic and numismatic-bearing on the Gupta 
history. Except a slender piece of literary evidence which is 
suspicious and late, there is no evidence worth the name to 
suggest that Ramagupta really succeeded Samudragupta after 
his death. I have also shown that these later historical dramas 
can not be relied upon as trustworthy sources of history, as 
they are more a piece of literature than a sober history. The 
tradition with regard to this episode in later literary works 
is often contradictory, discrepant and hardly conclusive and is, 
therefore, very much unsuited to form the basis of such 
historical conclusions. 


The indirect and vague reference to this episode evidently 
borrowed from literary traditions in some of the later epigraphic 
records, is too meagre, confusing апа referatory to arouse any 
sense of belief in the theory so based. Further, it loses the 
force, if any, as it goes unsupported by contemporary Gupta 
records or other epigraphic evidences of the period.* 


Ш 


Other sources having failed, numismatic evidence is always 
the last to rely upon. But here also we meet with disappoint- 
ment. (No coins of Ramagupta were discovered in the Bayana 
hoard which contained the largest number of Gupta gold coins 
of all the early monarchs upto Skandagupta. It is inexplicable 
why we should have so far found no gold coins of Ramagupta 
if at all he was a historical personage as the exponants of this 
theory would have us believe. ) 


(But, as noted above, the discovery of six copper coins of 
Ramagupta at Besnagar (Bhilsa) by P. L. Gupta? ; nine copper 
coins from the same place by Н. V. Trivedi,’ а new copper 
coin found by K. D. Bajpai in Talbehat (Jhansi district in 
Uttara Pradesh’) and finally twelve coins including a new type, 
larger in number than the first one, gathered by Bajpai from 
Eran (Madhya Pradesh)" has tremendously encouraged him 
to assert that these coins support the historicity of the 
literary episode which places Ramagupta immediately after 
Samudragupta. Further Bajpai thinks that this Ramagupta 
was попе -other than the elder brother of Chandragupta II and 


1. For details вее 2014, pp. 80-82, 
2. Ibid, рр. 82.83, 

3. JNSI. xii, рр, 103-6 

4. Ibid, xiii, pp. 128.30, 

5. Ibid, xviii pp. 108-9, 

6. Ibid, xxiii, pp. 340-44. 
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that the episode (as contained in literary works) took place in 
Vidi$à or Eran.’ ) 


These discussions are really quite interesting but at the 
same time they also pose certain searching queries which must 
be satisfactorily answered before we hasten to pronounce.a final 
judgement. The views of the compilers of the so-called Rama- 
gupta coins may be summarised as follows : 


(i) The coins published “belong undoubtedly to the same 
Ramagupta who was the brother of Chandragupta II of the 
Gupta dynasty” as the coins in question are “similar in fabric, 
type and metrology to the coins of Chandragupta II which 
were issued by him in Malwa’. Further, they bear the “legend 
in Gupta script and the name of the issuer is clearly Rama- 
gupta”? ` “ . 

(ii) “The present pieces appear to have been struck by 
a ruler, Ramagupta by name. Whether this Ramagupta was a 
local prince or the Imperial Gupta ruler can only be decided 
after some more conclusive evidence is available.” In view of 
this there appears to be nothing improbable in considering Rama- 

-gupta having struck these coins on the local pattern in the 
region around Eran which was included in the Gupta dominions 
as early as in the reign of Samudragupta and from where they 
may have travelled to Bhilsa which is only about forty miles 
from it". The author, however, hastens to add that he is not 
“dogmatic” in holding this view. 


(iii) It seems difficult to associate the copper coin of Rama- 
gupta found in thé Jhansi district of Uttara Pradesh, “with the 


copper coins of the Gupta rulers, It appears more plausible 
that the coin bearing the legend Ramagupta was issued by 
some local king of eastern Malwa’’.* 


(iv) The author, however, changed his view based on the 
solitary coin from Jhansi when he gathered some more copper 
coins of the king from Eran. In his latest he asserts: “now 
looking to a large number of coins of this ruler (and particularly 
of the Garuda type) from Vidiga and Erag, it appears that this 
Ramagupta was none other than the elder brother of Chandra- 
gupta II".* Thus, he supports the views of Gupta and Trivedi 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid, xii, p. 106, 

3, Ibid, xiii, pp. 129-30. 
4, Ibid, xviii, p. 109. 
5, Ibid, xxiii, р. 343. 
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who lent their unqualified support to the theory of A. S. Altekar, 
regarding the historicity of Ramagupta. 


IV 


The most interesting point about these coins is that they 
are all (with one exception) from the same place, i.e., Vidiga, and 
belong almost to the same type. They follow the same pattern, 
style and metal, with a slight difference in symbols ; for instance 
we have Garuda symobl on some of the coins gathered by 
Bajpai from Eran. The line of argument adopted by the 
scholars being the same, the conclusions arrived at are 
inevitably the same. In other words, it is the monotonous 
repitilion of the same tale, told and re-told by scholars with 
nothing fresh to add. 


‘It has been argued that on sll these coins (1) the legend is 
clearly in Gupta script, and as we know of no other Ramagupta, 
the coins should be attributed to him; (ii) the coins show а 
marked resemblance to the copper coins of Candragupta II, 
meant for circulation in Malwa, though in fabric and weight the 
socalled Ramagupta coins strikingly resemble the Malava coins 
with lion on the obverse and a legend on the reverse, the only 
difference being that the posture of the lion on the coins of the 
former is a bit different from that on the obverse of the latter ; 
(iii) on the reverse of the Malava coins there is no such symbol 
as crescent and the legend is within a rectangular incuse, not 
closed in a circle as in the case of the Ramagupta coins. Oi 
other words, the coins bearing the name of Ràmagupta 
in Gupta script, have been shown to be similar in fabric, 
type and metrology, to the coins of Chandragupta II, issued by 
him for circulation in Malwa.  Trivedi's discussion of some 
more copper coins of Ramagupta.does not show any further 
improvement : on the other hand, it seems as if it were meant 
to emphatically support Gupta's contention, and leaves the point 
at that. Bajpai goes a step further and boldly asserts that the 
coins bearing the name Ramaguta are not “the issues of any 
local officer of the imperial Guptas, nor any feudatory king . 
Ramagupta”. They were definitely issued by “Ramagupta, 
the elder brother of. Chandragupta II Vikramaditya” and the 
scene of this Ramagupta-Saka episode was Vidiéa or Eran. 
Thus, unlike others he is not argumentative but dogmatic and 
assertive. ) 


Altekar strongly supports their view as it very well goes in 
support of his theory on the historicity of Ràmagupta! J. N. 


1. JNSI, xii, pp. 105-6 ; xiii, p. 130 ; Bayana Hoard, pp. xxiv-v, 
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Вапегјеа,! А. K. Narain? and others? believe that Ramagupta 
of these coins (fourth century A. D.) may have been a local 
ruler of Malwa.) 


A study of these copper coins suggests that they belong to 
two different fabrics, though Trivedi does not subscribe to this 
view and the arguments he advances are vague and confusing. 
They appear to have been issued by two different rulers which 
A. К. Narain has very aptly pointed out in his note on P. L. 
Gupta’s coins. Some of the coins have the legend Rama while 
others have Мада, Мадаја (Magata), Maguta, Magu, etc. We 
have similar odd names on some of the Malava coins which have 
been interpreted differently by different scholars, The Prakrita 
form of the name of Ràmagupte is there, but this does not 
necessarily show that it refers to Ramagupa, the Gupta king, 
and not to some other king or Chief whom we do not know from 
other sources. Moreover, on all the coins of the Gupta 
monarchs we have always the names in Sanskrit forms if so, 
how are we going to explain this sudden departure from the 
established convention set forth by the Guptas ? Local consi- 
derations can not be said to have cropped up, as on the copper 
coins of Chandragupta II and Kumaraguta I, such anamolies are 
not to be found, This is, therefore, quite unusual and surprising 
in the case of the Guptas, but may, on the other hand, be 
convincingly interpreted in the context of the Malava coinage. 


V 


Our present knowledge of the Gupta copper currency shows 
that it was first, introduced by Chandragupta II. But, if it is 
presumed to have been started by Ramagupta, how is it that 
it exercised no influence, whatever, on the coins issued by his 
successor ? It is not only surprising but contrary to traditional 
numismatic norms that as many as nine types of copper 
currency issued by Chandragupta are altogether different from 
those circulated by his predecessor. The lion-motif found on 
the obverse of the Ramagupta coins is conspicuous by its 
absence on the reverse side of the coins of Chandragupta II, 
although lion seems to have been a popular motif with him as 
his Lion-slayer type and its variants show. Gupta’s argument 
that since on a particular seal of Dhruasvamint from Vaiéali, 
the lion appears in the same pose as it ison these coins, it 
should be ascribed to Ramagupta, does not carry conviction. 


1. JjBRS, xli, р, 213. 

2. jNSI, xii, pp. 107-10. 

3. The Classical Age, pp. 17-18; VGA, Chap. vii; Thakur, PIHC, 
pp. 79-88, ` 
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On the other hand, it is more akin. to Malava coinage having 
the lion device, The posture of the lion is immaterial and 
does not necessarily go against numismatic convention, for we 
have often such instances of variation and modification їп the 
field of numismatic innovations. If at all rigidity was main- 
tained, it was done strictly only in the case of the depiction 
of the bust or figure of the sovereign monarch, the sole issuer, 
-but at the same time it was not always followed rigidly in 
matters of other details, either on the obverse or on the reverse. 


The most important point in this connection is the absence 
of bust or figure of the monarch on the obverse. The coins of 
the Guptas and those of other dynasties, either in gold, silver 
or copper, bear invariably, the figare of the monarch with his 
prerogatives as far as permitted by the little, space, but here 
again the much boosted copper coins of Rümagupta offer a 
surprising departure from the recognised convention, We know 
that the first sign of the assertion of independent authority by 
a chief or king was the issuing of coinage in his own name 
along with his figure or bust thereon. The absence of these 
characteristic features is to be noticed only on the tribal 
coinage, but never on the coinages of the monarchical 
states whose heads were too sensitive to their privileged power 
and position to allow such deviations to occur on the most 
potent medium of the exercise of their authority. Surprisingly, 
the reverse device of these coins also misses the characteristic 
features of Chandragupta’s copper or silver or gold coinage. 
This clearly suggests that these were local issues of either 
some petty chief owing allegiance to the Imperial Command 
or they were issues of the Mala'vas. | 


The crescent symbol is not the sure proof of these 
coins being the genuine issues of Ramagupta, the Gupta 
king. The crescent is also found on some of the Kushana and 
Мара coins, showing that it was not the monopoly of the Guptas 
only. On the other hand, the Guptas themselves seem to have 
borrowed this device from their Kushana prototypes which they 
gradually did away with in the course of centuries. "Thus, it 
may be .suggested that the local ruler also borrowed this 
device either from the Naga or from Gupta coinage which -by 
the time of Samudragupta had reached the height of artistic 
brilliance. Such influences are common in the field of numis- 
‘matic art and the early Gupta coinage itself bears unmistakable 
influences of its Kushána prototypes. This is, therefore, a minor 
point and need not unnecessarily be stressed too far, ignoring 
other important aspects, 


6 
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The appearance of Garuda, known to be the characteristi¢ 
Symbol of the Gupta dynasty, on some of the recently dis- 
covered coins of this series from Vidi$8 or Eran, is regarded 
as а positive evidence of the coins being the issues of Каша: 
gupta, the elder brother of Chandragupta! II. We should 
remember that this Garuda symbol was as flexible as the 
crescent symbol and did not constitute the monopoly of one 
dynasty only; The devotees of Lord Vishnu hold Garuda in 
high esteern and the Vaishnava kings all over the country 
` had special fascination for this divine bird which has found 
‘depiction on coins belonging to other dynasties as well as 
the tribal states that flourished in ancient India, of which we 
have numerous instances. 


Palaeography, too, does not show that these are the issues 
of one period. Some of these coins are definitely of a slightly 
earlier age. We do not come across such variations in lettering 
on the scores of copper coins of Chandragupta II, as we do in 
the case of a comparatively much fewer coins of this Rama- 
gupta. Every coin, it seems, presents its own form and this is 
indeed most surprising? of a series of coins issued by a Gupta 
monarch whose artists in this field had achieved marvellous 
excellence. 


Thus, in fabric, type, form and palaeography the coins 
of Ramagupta are very much similar to the Naga and local 
Málava coinage and are equally different from those issued 
by Chandragupta ЇЇ, It is true that “local traditions have played 
considerable role in Indian history even in the field of Numis- 
matics’? but we fail to understand why Rámagupta alone should 
have been an exception to this rule and deliberately (?) avoided 
to get his bust engraved on his coinage, unlike his predecessors 
and successors in this field. This was due only to his subordi- 
nate position which did not allow him to enjoy that cherished 
privilege. 


VI 


Bajpai appears to have been in two minds about the inter- 
pretation of the coin found by him at Talbehat in the Jhansi 
district of Uttara Pradesh: It was then surmised by him that 
the said coin, alongwith similar others published by Gupta and 
Trivedi might have been issued by some local ruler of eastern 
Malwa, but now “looking toa larger number pf coins of this 


1. j3NSI. xxiii, p. 342 
2, А.К. Naraian, JNSI, xii, pp. 109-10. 
$. JNSI, xxiii, p. 343, 
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ruler (and particularly of the Garuda type) from Vidiśā and 
Eran”, he asserts that this Ramagupta was none other than 
the one known from literary sources. In pronouncing his final 
judgement, it seems, he absolutely forgot about other aspects 
which remain all the same inspite of the discovery of “a larger 
number of coins of this ruler". We wonder how could s few 
coins of the Garuda type change the dubious character of the 
entire series of coinage which is sometimes claimed to be Naga, 
sometimes Malava and often Gupta ? We do not think that 
there is any valid ground for us to change our previous stand 
as the Lion type and Garuda type coins of the series do not 
throw any fresh light on.this problem and leave it exactly 
where it was before. Moreover, the copper coins found by 
Gupta and Trivedi were all from Bhilsa, whereas the find-spot 
of. the solitary coin. from Talbehat is about 116 miles n. n. e. 
from Bhilsá and the latest are again from Vidiśā .and Eran. 
The anamolies are quite obvious but in his zeal to prove these 
to be the issues of Ramagupta, the Gupta king, Bajpai has 
not cared to expl ain it. 


The wopderful romance of the travel of these coins from 
Eran tg | ‘Bhilsa? (as süggested by Trivedi) and then to Talbehat 
seems mysterious and the suggestion of Bajpai that Vidisa or 
Eran formed the venue of the Saka-Ramagupta episode? is 
equally ‘inexplicable, We do not know if Gupta coins (atleast 
copper coins) haye ever been found in or near Bhilsa so far, 
and jt is all the more doubtful if the regions round Bhilsa had 
at all come under the тоон before үш II? That 


i 


ык II and their successors, inspite of numerous types 
of their gold currency, did not care to issue 'such currency in 
that area, and it fell to the lot of Ramegupta to take 
: initiative in the matter. 


Moreover, we know that Malwa, alongwith the tribal 
states of Punjab, Western India and Central Provinces, 
was not completely vanquished and annexed to the Gupta 
empire by Samudragupta, for they are said to have gratified his 


1. JNSI, xiii, p. 130, 

2. Ibid, xxiii, p. 344. 

8, А.К. Narain, Ор. Cit. p. 110. 

4 А. 5. Altekar, Bayana Hoard, p. xxv. 
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imperious command (pracagda-$ásana), “by giving all kinds of 
taxes, obeying orders and coming to perform obeisance”, In 
other words, it was not directly administered by the Guptas 
during the time of Samudragupta. On the other hand, it was 
ruled by a local ruler who paid tribute and homage to the 
crown. The argument that Ramagupta of these coins may 
have been a local ruler of Malwa is, therefore, much nearer the 
truth and more convincing than the one advanced by Altekar 
and others.! : 


From epigraphic records we learn that Chandragupta I1 
was the first ruler of this dynasty who launched military 
conquest in that direction, i.e, the regions round Bhilsá and 
Udayagiri.”  Inspite of the Eran stone-pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta? it is doubtful if he ever held the area round 
Bhilsa under his direct control “so as to enable him or his 
immediate successor to issue a new coinage suitable for that 
region". The literary evidence shows that Ramagupta fought 
against the Sakas, but whether it was in Malwa or in the north- 
west, cannot be definitely ascertained. Even if we admit that 
he fought them near Bhilsa, the fact remains that he was utterly 
defeated and humiliated. How then, of all the places we 
should have his coins at Bhilsü, the scene of his rout and 
disgrace ? Numismatic evidence clearly suggests that only 
Chandragupta II can be credited to have advanced in and 
conquered this area, and just as he started silver coins after 
annihilating the Western Kshatrapas, he also, took the fancy to 
issue a copper series, starting with the Vase type, probably 
borrowed from the Malava Coinage"'.? 


It is thus apparent that the so-called Ramagupta was the 
only unfortunate Gupta king who had not issued any coins, 
or inscriptions to mark any notable event of his reign. But, we 
are asked to believe that inspite of the paucity of archaeological 
evidence, а few copper coins, alleged to have been issued by 
him, are sufficient to lend him the dignity and halo of the 
glorious imperial Guptas and rank him with them as such a 
suggestion which seems utterly fallacious in the logic of history. 


1. For details see Upendra Thakur, "Historicity of Ramagupta” in 
PIHG, 1958, pp. 79-88. 


2. СЕ. the Udayagiri cave inscription of A. D. 401: tgeeq-ged[-srq rotat 
Ug VEU... (Sircar, Select Inscriptions, i, p. 272). 
Ibid, pp. 260-62, 


4 А, К. Narain, Op. Cii. p. 110 fn. 2, 
5. А, X. Narain, Op, Cit. p. 110 fn. 2, 
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REMARKABLE MUGHAL GOLD COINS IN THE 
STATE MUSEUM, LUCKNOW 
С. В. SINGHAL 


ІРІ. V] 


Jahangir, Mint Agra, date 1014-1 А. Н. 
Accession Register No, 11727 of the State Museum, 


Lucknow. This valuable coin was purchased on 31. 3. 1960 
for Rs. 350/- only. | 


Obverse Reverse 


ET | г, 
wee ы 217 


Ls — WE 
Ao Wé 


rA 
Р]. V.1 


Another specimen of the same type and date is described 
and illustrated at No. 291 of ВМО. -The only difference 
being that our specimen was issued from the Agra mint while 
that of the British Museum from the Lahor mint. It is there- 
fore the only gold coin issued from the Agra mint. Jahangir 
himself informs us in his Tusuk that he “ascended the royal 
throne in the capital of Agra in 38th year of his age when one 
.Sidereal hour of Thursday Jumada-s. Sani, 20th, А.Н, 1014” 
i.e. one hour after sunrise, There is, therefore, every likelihood 
. that this muhar was issued from the Agra mint at the time of 
his coronation at A-gra. It must be borne in mind that gold 
coins of the finest workmanship were issued by Jahangir ui 
from the Agra and Làhor Mints. . 


2. Square, Jahangir, mint Agra, Date 1020, Khurdad. 
Accession Register No. 10280 of the State Museum, Lucknow. 
'This fine specimen was purchased on 14. 4. 1947. 


Obverse : In double lined octagon with ornaments in the 
angular spaces, The whole area in triplelined 
square; the middle one being of dots: 
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Reverse: In double sixteenfoil border within a triplelined 
square, the middle dne being of dots, Wavy 
ornaments in the angular spaces. 





Pl. V. 2 


Such a beautiful and.square shaped gold coin of Āgra 
mint is not known so far. 


3. Shahjahan, mint Aurangabad, date (104) 9.13 A. H. 
Accession Register No. 6522. This coin was purchased en 
29. 12. 1922 for Rs. 70]- only. 


Obverse : In a square the Kalimā. Usual margins 


beginning from the top. Date (1-s)9 in the left 
hand corner of the square. 


Regnal year p over à of ssu 


Reverse: In a square 





Margins, Top 6 s/t be” 
ol 4 
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Not a single coin of Sh&hjahan in any metal is known to 
: have been issued from this mint. Aurangabad was the name 
given by Aurgangzeb to a town founded by him during the 
reign of his father Shahjahàn near the site of the village Kharki, 
southeast of Daulatabad. It was all along believed that prior 
te emperor Aurangzeb, no coin of any ruler was issued from 
this mint. But the discovery of this unique muhar proves to the 
contrary. This solitary coin was probably issued sometime 
after the city was founded by his son prince Aurangzeb during 
his first governorship in the Deccan. 


4. A-urángzeb, mint Mu'azzamabad, date —39 R, Y. 
Accession Register No. 8772. This Muhar was received on 
9.2.1940 as treasure trove from village Bhatipura in the district 
of Hamirpür in U. P. 


.  Obverse Reverse 





.. Only a few gold coins of Farrukhsiyar, Rafiu-d-Darjat, 
Jahandar, and Muhammad Shah are known to have been issued 
from this mint, but no gold coin of Aurarigzeb has beén 
discovered so far. About this mint Whitehead  writés!: 
“The name of Gorakhpür was changed to Mu’azzamabad 


і. P.eof Panjab Museum Catalogue by Whitehead, 
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in honour of Prince Mu'azzam, son of Aurangzeb, afterwards 
Shah ‘Alam I. The first known issues in the new name are 
one or two very rare rupees of Aurangzeb". This is therefore, 
а unqiue Muhar of Aurangzeb issued from this mint. 


5. Кат Bakhsh, mint Darul-Zafar Bijüpür, date Ahd. 
Accession Register No. 6776. Purchased on 2. 12. 1924 from 
H. Nelson Wright along with other seven Rupees of ‘Azam 
Shah and Kam Bakhsh for Rs. 100/- only. 


Obverse Reverse 


Й ош, 
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"Rupees of Кат Bakhsh issued from this mint are very well 
known to us but no gold coin has come to light so far. А 
crude type of muhar іп his name from Nusratabad (?) mint is 
described by Vicaji Taraporevala! and another from the Haidara- 
bad mint by Delmerick’?, Except these two, no other gold 
coins are published. We learn from the Mughal history that 
Emperor Aurangzeb made a Will and according to it, it was 
said “Whoever of my fortunate children shall chance to rule 
the empire let him not molest Muhammad Кат Bakhsh, should 
he rest content with the two new Sūbahs (Віјарӣг and Haidara- 
bad)”. Therefore his currency was restricted only to these 
two places in the Deccan but no МиЛа» of Bijüpür mint was 
known so far. 


6. Muhammad Shah, mint Allahabad, date 1138-8 А Н. 
Accession Register No. 8701. Purchased on 17. 10. 1939 for 
Rs. 50/- only. i 


1. NS, XLII, p. 29. 
2. PASB, 1884, p. 90, 
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Obverse Reverse 





No gold coins of Muhammad Shah issued from this mint are 
published so far. A large number of silver coins were issued 
from this mint but in gold this is the only specimen which has 
come to our knowledge. Thisis therefore an exceedingly rare 
piece in gold. 


7. Muhammad Shàh, mint Sahrind, date 114x-10. 
Accession Register no. 10467. Purchased on 9. 19. 1948 for 


Obverse Reverse 


Pl. V. 5 
Rs. 200]- only. No gold coins of this mint were published before. 
A passing reference was made at p. 335 of №, XI regarding 
old coins in the Baháwalpür Toshakhana but not a single speci- 
men was described. "This is also an exceedingly rare specimen. 


8. Muhammad Shah, mint Gwaliar, date 114x-17 A. H. 
Accession Register no. 7505. Purchased on 12. 5. 1928 for 


Obverse Reverse 


polias lida eat 
(гї, pL, 
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Rs. 35|- only. Except a passing reference as stated above no gold 
coins of. Muhammad Shah issued from this mint have come to 
our notice. 


9. 'Alamgir II, mint Sahrind, date 11xx A. H. 
Accession Register No. 10470. Purchased on 9. 12.1948 for 


Obverse Reverse 
/ ‚Қару | ak, 
ils nla yb 7 | w. 
шых тыр се ^ 
Rs.200|-only. Except a passing reference at page 336 of 


NS, XI, no gold coin of ‘Alamgir II of this mint is published 
anywhere. This is, therefore, an exceedingly rare specimen. 


ON THE ATTRIBUTION OF THE COINS ОЁ 
SHAH JAHAN П AND Ш 


NISAR AHMAD 


The coins of Shah Jahan IJ and III bear similar legends 
and resemble very much in fabric and weight. Hence 
some of the dateless coins are wrongly attributed to one of 
these rulers and such ascriptions have sometimes been 
doubted by scholars. Here an attempt is made to trace the 
characteristics of the coins of these rulers which help us to 
. distinguish their money or to suggest their attributions. 


The obverse of the coins of both these rulers bear the 
following legend! : 


These coins vary between 167 and 172 grains in weight 
and between .8 to 1.1 inch in size 


Before discussing this problem, it is worthwhile to 
tabulate all the dated coins of these rulers. 


|. Whitehead, R. B., Catalogue of coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, 
IL, pp. 317, 378. 


2 lbid, рр. 315, 877-78; Lane-Poole, The coins of the Moghul 
Emperors of Hindustan in the British Museum, pp. 194-96, 228-230; 
Brown, С. J, Catalogue of coins in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
pp. 325; Nelson Wright, H, Catalogue of the coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, TI, рр, 214-215, 266-267. 
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COINS OF SHAH JAHAN il 





Coins registered in BMC! 


жор рг, ра. ү ende Qo g^ p гип лан p {тїр co 





` No. 











] NN "T "T" HF CY. 
ч Shah fahdnabad 1131 1 Oby. PU oti; 
45 


Farkhunda? 


946 н — Obv — Jus 
bunyad ` 2 
(Hyderabad) 


io Vol 


| БЕС 
Rev. P 
"еар 


77. Tin 

1. BMC., pp: 194-96. LA: NM ais 

2, Liane Poole reads *Khujisia Буй, but on thé сош the letters 
dre iK huida bünydd ; but it may be Farkhunda bunfad. 





1964] СӘН ӘР SHAW-jaHEN H AND mà o0 НӘ 
Nos - Mint Year s Legend 
SOR ИРИ AMNEM Year ______ ____ 





А Akbarbad >- „p 1 Obv. as 945; but |үЁ\ 
947 —- at top. 


Au 
Rev. sosla 2 ~ i 
зш: Gale 
Ae | 


948  .Baraili » » Obv. as 945, but j jp] 


950  Azinmiübad (Patna) , 4 Obv o Lo ols 
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R 


No. Mint Year Year Legend: 





951 Lahore » » Obv as 945; (IP) over 


es 
uid PC bbs. 
—— Kf 


gibst 


952  Murshidabüd » 9 Obv. Sept nl 
o» v, 


Rev. as 948, but mint 


Md 


Coins registered in РМС! 


ote 
A Arkat 1131 1 Obv. ПЕТЯ 
2292 SU eth t. 


L РМС, pp. 315-18, 
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No. Mint Year Year Legend 





` 2293 Khujista Bunyád ,  , Obv., Ason No. 2292, but 
Е ‘date |Р! to left of 
bottom line. 


? * 
«NC 
Rev. Upon 21, 
ot A 
МР 
W. 168 
S. 8 


2294 Surat » » Obv. ason No. 2293. 


Rev. аз оп No. 2293, but 
mint АЈА. 
W. 170 


S. I 


2295  Shahjahünübüd ,, ,, Obv. ason No. 2292, but 
t date j [^| to right of 
middle line. 


sbiloas 
R Ole Pf, 
QU PE 
yy. 
W. 172 
S. 8 
AR  Itawa ^ » » Oby. аѕ оп 2992 


Rev. as on 2292, but 
mint Jal} 
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prayers “= =т= cx п E dim ci TTE НИМОМ TE EAE. 
i Min Year qy Legen 
No : *- Year egend — 
———— —MÀ = = SE 








poene wa 


2097 Islamabad 1131 1 Obv. 


Rev. 
Akbarabad з | » 


Mustaqirrul- 
khilafat 


2298 
2299 


2300 . 


Rev. 


2301 Тана. » 5» Obv 


Rev. 


as on 2292, but date 
и! above top line 


>ы Lab 


Mores? 
do) ые 


as on 2297 


t 


ol 


as on No. 2292, but | 
mint ty 


as on No. 2292, but 
date | [i^f over mid- 
dle line 


T 
er 
ir ad 
f ri in Je 


1964] - 


| "No. 
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Mint Y R. | 
an SRE Year Legend 





2304 


2305 
2306 


2307 


2308 
2309 


2310 ` 


2311 


Shahjahanabad 
Darulkhilafat 


Gwéaliar 


Lahor 
Darus-Saltanat 


Lakhnau 


Murshidabad 


|, dle 
35 Obv. M 
Hr V s ae 


Rev. as on 2295 
» Obv. as on 2292, but date 
ПМР to right of 
middle line 
Rev. аз on 2295 
» Obv. аз on 2292, but date 
jii. to left of 
middle line. 


Rev. as on 2292, but 


mint wu U Ta 


» Obv. as on 2292, but date 


{jPi over bottom 
Hne 
Rev. Ás BMC, 951 


c o iot: 


1131 1 Obv. Ё, 09 


РЗИН 
HIS jute 


Rev. as on 2300, but 
mint m 
yv 
». Obv. as on 2292, but 
flip? over middle 
line 
Rev. » 


but mint A TAA 
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No. , Mit . Year К. 


Year Legend 


2312 Multan 


Coins registered in LMC! 
A/3753 Shahjahanabad 1131 I Oby. As BMC, 945 but 
Daru-l-khilafat . ПРЕ over middle 
: line 
Rev. As BMC, 945 

W. 168.5 

S. 9 
AR ама 1131 I Obv. as оп No. 3753, but 
3754 МР} to left of 

:3754a E n bottom line 


Rev. & hoe 


3755 Akbarabad — » » Obv. ason No, 3753, but 
3756 Mustagirul-khilafat ftp} over 


C be. 
{ 


g LMC, рр. 225-227, 


1964] 


Ко. 


37562 


3757 
3737a 


3758 


37582 


3759 


3760 
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Mint Year К. Legend 
Year 
"d 


Baraili - 


Surat . - 


Shahjahanabad 
Darul Khilafat 


9) " 


Azimabad А 


Lahor 1131 
Daru-s-Saltanat 


Rev. 


Obv. 


Rev. 


Obv. 
Rev. 


Obv. 


Rev. 
Obv. 


4 
“2 
Зу LLL 
АДР)? 
FE 
To 
„М 


3S 


* 


As BMO, 948 
as on No. 3754 


as on No. 3756a, 
but mint 


* 


20р 
as on 3753 


as on No. 3753 
as No. 3753 but 


ele written thus 


Rev. 


Obv. 
Rev. 


Obv. 


Rev: 


“and {рр to 
left of middle line 
as on No. 3753 
As ВМО, 950 
As BMC, 950 


as on No. 3753, but 
МР! in middle of 
bottom line. 


As BMO, 951, 
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No. Mint Year Legend 


Year 





3761 Lakhnau » 9 Obv. as on No. 3753, but 
ИР to left of 
bottom line. . 


Rev. As PMO, 2310. 
О leo Lic 
3762 Murshidabad » 95, Obv. nyc 
| „|> Ó М, L 
Rev. As PMC, 2292. 


Coins registered in IMC? 
A/ Lahor 1131 I Obv. As PMC, 2308. 


1823 Darus-Saltanat 
Rev. As BMO, 951, 


W. 166 
| S. 85 
AR Akbarabad 1131.1 Obv, as on No. 1823, but 
1825 Maustaqirrul- (Mf over top line. 


1826 Khilafat 


- AP] | 

W. 175-174 

S. .95; .9- 
1827 Itawa »  » Obv. ason No. 1823, but 
tiri to left of 

Js 


L ІМС, рр. 214-215. 
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R 


No. Mint Year Year Legend 
Rev. PMO, 2296. 
W. 176 
S. 1" 
1828 Murshidabad » » Obv. as on No. 1823, 
1829 | but 11/1 over sok 
Rev. аз ол No. 1827, but 
; | е 
at 2d 
Five-petalled flower 
to right of де! on one 
W. 179.3 ; 179 
S.  .85 
1830 Shahjahanabad » » Oby. as on No. 1823, 
1831 but welt and fir! 
to left of 36 
Rev. As PMC, 2295. 
W. .175-174 
S. 85 
1832 is » 5» Obv. as on No. 1823, but 
1833 РР to right of ob 


1834 


Rev. as оп No. 1830 
W. 177475 
S. "85 
Some coins of Shah Jahan II of Burhànpur, Azimabad 
and Kori mints with dates, except one which is not dated, are 
tecorded from the Limbdi Treasury. The undated coins of 
Dar-ul-Khair Ajmer mint is also assigned to this emperor. 


Coins listed in the supplement to Volume Ш of IMC, 
ughal Emperors 
N Khujista 1131 I Obv. As IMO. 
1512 bunyad 1823, but 
: date p 7 
to left of she 


1. NS, XIV, p. 572. 
2. SIMC, pp. 155-157. 
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— À—ÀÀ — 





f R 
No. Mnit Year Year Legend 
Rev. As IMỌ, 1824 
but ойра. 
W. 169 
S. .9 
а шо Le, L 
dy: Coal ee 
zt Ahmadabad » » Obv y ^ ate 
OPS LT o 
Rev. As IMC, 1824, 
but otl 
W. 178.8 
S. I 
1514 Azimabad » » Obv, Ason 1213 
Rey. As LMC, 3759 
W. 176.8; S. .9 
1515 Baraili » »„ Obv. As LMC, 3756 (a) 
1516 Rev. As LMC, 3756 (a) 


Traces of dotted border 
W. 175.5; S. 1- .95 


1517 Gwaliar » » Obv. As LMO, 3756 (a) 
but wes in one line 
and date to left of 
the traces of dotted 
border 


Rev. As LMO, 3756 (a) 
G 
t 7 
д! 
W.175; S. I 


1. Another coin of this mint which is identical to it is published by 
С.В. Singhal in the last issue of this Journal (281, pt. I, pp. 60-61). 


1964] 


No. 


1518 


1519 
1520 


1521 
1522 


1523 


1524 


COINS OF SHAH JAHAN II AND III 


Mint 


Kora! 


Lahor 
Darus-Saltanat 


Lakhnau 


Multan 


Mumbay 


Coin registered in JASB, 


Surat 


1. JASB, 1912, p. 436, 


R 
Year Year 


1131 I Obv. 


Rev. 


Oby. 


` Rev. 


Oby. 
Rev. 


Obv. 


Rev. 


As БМО, 3756 (a) 
V 


W. 175.6 


`5. .9 


Аз ІМО, 1823 
W. 176-176 

S. .9;.95 

As ГМО, 1823 
Date wanting in 
No. 1522 

As IMC, 1824 
W. 168-175 

S. .85 

As No, 1513 

As No. ГМО, 1824 
but wth 

W. 176; S. .9 

As РМО, 2313, but 
date to left of ju 


As ГМО, 1824 


- but seal sie 


—31 I Obv. 


W. 177; S. .95 
1912! 


оо! 
б ^ 
Fb ots 
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No " Mint "Year Year . Legend 
ы] 
озь 27 
Rev. d 
Жы "d з= 
Coin registered in NS, ХХ! 
18' . Kambayat . 1131 I Оу. As PMO, 2312 
Rev. As PMC, 2312 
but a 7 
VL 
.. Coin recorded in NS, XV* 
R 54 ha: 2! оң Lo Е 


33 Таня 1131 I À І я 
atta | Obv 007 С 


не 


` 


It is a couplet coin of Shah Jahan II. 
The couplet is— D . = 
оь оо 
a s TN OL Е u- pee» lo 
" ies о ео dodi 


1, NS, XX, p.554. 
2. NS, ХУ, pp. 664-5, 
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№. Mint | Year E Legend 





Coin recorded in NS, XVI! 
А7 Burhànpür 1131. I Ordinary type 


Coin recorded in NS, 1904* 


ы; har 
Т * pm 


276 


А : Gwaliar 1131 I Obv. ow ok i 


W. 177 S. I 
Coin published in JN SI 


Ul 


€ 
AR Machlipatan 1131 I Obv. 5 Lie 
2o 


Гары tatit 
ые 


1. NS, XVI, р. 677. But the particulars of this eoin are not given, 
2. NS., 1904, pp. 242-3. 
3. 3NSI, V, p. 81, pl. V. 7 


9 
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EC 





No. Mint Year v ar Legend 
COINS OF SHAH JAHAN IIl 
| Coins registered in BMC 
АГ 15ашаһаа 1173 І Obv. Мы. 
1086 c ew 
4 eli, L 
P" . j 
DW Cd 


Rev. 2 tipih) 


1087 Ahmadnagar " » Obv. 
Farrukhabad 3 6 Oo be 


Rev. ub 
AXE C 
W. 167 S. 1" 


R Ahmadnagar AN » Ason 1087 
Farrukhabad W. 166 S. 1.1 


1 BMC, РР. 228-30, 
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R. 


No. Mint Year Year Legend 


1089 Ahmadabad 2 „ Obv. ason 1087 : but 
unit of date obscure 


Rev. ason 186: but 
othe, 


W.179 5.9 


1090  Mahalndrspu! ,„ » Obv. ule 


Rev. ALUM a? 


1091 Shahjahanabid 1174 І Obv. 


Rev.’ As DMO, 3753 


5. 1.15 


1, S, Lane Poole only writes Indrapur. 
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—MÁ—— ———— — 


i Legend 





1092 Atmadnagar » 


” Аз оп 1087, but __ 
- Farnukhabad 


W. 174 S. 1.0 


Coins registered in PMC! 
A/ Ahmadnagar 


2851 Farrukhabad 1173 is As ВМО 
1087 
W.172 5.11 


2852  MahaIndrapur 1174 I Obv. 


: c ous [s 

R Azimabad » ^ Obv Jeol, 
2853 | —. 
2854 (V mee 
a 4 т. 


1. РМС, pp. 311-818. 
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No. | Mint Year 


нна 





Rev oy ы 


`Аћтпайпараг 
2855 Farukhabad 1173 ,, As on No. 2851 

: S. 1. 1 (looped) 
2856 Маһа Indrapur 1174 „ Obv. ason No. 2852. 
2857 Nagari character @ 
| to left of last line 


Rev. ason No. 2852 


Coins registered in LMC’ 


R Ahmadabad 1173 I Obv. | — 
4480 м lod 5, 


Веу. Or po „?/, 


1, LMC, рр, 389-390, 
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R. 





No. Mint Year voor Legend 
4481 Ahmadabad 1175 I As 4448, but | [үр 
(Sic) 
Obv. ules Ls 
4483 Shahjahanabad 1173 5 v eae “ 
Daru-l-Khilafat n " k ol Я 
pm E 
Rey СЕТЕ 
Gols дё, 
e eroe 
озш 
Ao 
PP 
4484 Т 1174 , Obv. аз оп No. 4483, but 
hive 
Rev. as on No. 4483 
4485 Abmadnagar x Ss As. BMC, 1087 
Farrukhabad 
Coins registered in} МС! 
А  Abmadabad 117-1 As LMO, 4480 
2262 
W. 169 
S. 47 
2264 Azimabad 1173 I As РМО, 2853, but 
mint name is present 
over 
W.178 S. .85 
2265 » 1174 „ Obv. -As on No. 2264, 
2266 ” ” but 1 | vie 
Rev. Ason No. 2264 


1. IMC, pp. 266-67. 


W.179-178' S. .9;-83 
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a с R 
No. Mint Year Year Legend 


2268 Maha Indrapur ET. As ВМО, 1090 
(Bharatpur) 


Coins listed in the Supplement to Volume III 
of IMC, Mughal Emperors! 


1999 Ahmadnagar 1173 I Obv. As LMC, 4485, but 
Al Farrukhabad tive 


Rev. As LMC, 4485, M.146 
W. 167.5; S. .95 - 


2000 Akbarabad 1174 „ Obv. AsIMO, 2263, 
A — Mustaqirr- but Jf Vj? over whe 
ul-Khilüfat Rev. IMO, 2263 
W. 173. 5.1.1 
2001 Ahmadnagar 1173 1 Obv. As LMO, 4485, 
Farrukhabad but урур 


Traces of doted border 
Rev. As LMC, 4485 
W. 168 
S. 1.05 
2002 E 1174 „ Obv. As LMC, 4485 
| but |} үр 
Rev. As ZMO, 4485 
W. 173 
| S, 11 
2003 Shahjahanabad 1173 , Obv. As IMO, 2263, 
Dar-ul-Khilafat but урур in top line 
Rev. As IMC, 2169 


W. 175 
5. .9 


Coin registered in NS, V 
14 Azimabad 1174 I As ТМО, 2264 
R but ујур 


Coin registered in NS, VII 
Azimabad 1173 I As LMC, 2264 


1, SIMC, pp. 203-4, 
2. NS, V, p. 132, pl, IV. 
3. NS, VII, p. 64. 
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No. - Mint Year E Legend 
Coins published in NS, VIP 
. R1 Azimabad 1173 I Obv. 


боі: 
c ә (2,(, 


ll Vers : 
чч лт 


Rev. As IMC, 2264 


Coin listed in JASB, XLV? 


АГ Abmadnagar 11731 Obv. As ВМО; 1087 but 
151 Farrukhabad LT VP right to Syy 


Rev. As BMC, 1087 
W. 169 


Coins mentioned in PASB, 1876? 
& Ahmadnagar 1174 I Oby. 


Farrukhabad 
«осло Wel 
annt ( 
РЕ Р; Le pant 


E ug 2 ; 
"Ut 


1. NS, VII, p. 64. | | 

2, jASB. XLV, p.293, No, 15. J.G. Delmirek keeps this coins in 
the name of Shah Jahan ЇЇ whose name was Muhi-ul-millat son of 
Muhiu-Sunnat son of Kam Baksh. С, R. Singhal also describes it 
in: the Bibliography of Indian Coins, pt. ТЇ, р: 6, in the пате of 
Shah Jahan ЇЇ. But Rafi-ud-daulah also had the title ‘Shah Jahan 
IP and therefore to avoid the confusion among the readers it is 
most essential not to-call Shah Jahan II to Muhi-ul-Millat. 

8. PASB,, 1876, pp. 138-141. Н. Blockmann also did the same mistake 
and designated the coin in the name of Shah Jahan II, С.К. Singhal 
mentions, op. cil, p. 114, N 116, that “no other particulars about this 
coin are given except the date which is 1173 Hijri. The coin should 
therefore be assigned to Shah Jahan III and not to If. "However, the 
complete legend of the coin 18 supplied, though the atyle of putting 
the words and the photograph are not given and the date in the note 
is 1174 Hijri and not 1173 Hijri as Singhal writes, 
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А К. 
No. Mint Year Year Legend 
Coin recorded in PASB, 1888: 
8 Akbarabad 1174 I | 
гун 
е N 
ow. c oz 
vis o Ul 
„ш 


оў, ө 
ш — 


б. 
Al 


Rev. 


Mint towns of Shah Jahan П and Ш based on dated coins 
Shah Jahàn II 


(1) Shahjahanabad* 

(2) Khujista bunyád (Aurangabad) 
(3) Akbarabad 

(4) Baraili 

(5) Asimabad 

(6) Lahore 

(7) Murshidabad 

(8) Arkat 

(9) Surat 

(10) Itawa 

(11) Lslamabad 

(12) Akbarabad (Mustagirru-l-Khilafat) . 
(13) Tattà 

(14) Multàn 


1. PASB, 1888, p. 4, No. 8. 
2. Place names printed in italica show that the mint-town concerned, 
was used as such by both of the homonymous kings. 


10 
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(15) Lakhnau 

(16) Ahmadabad 

(17) Machlipatan 

(18) Burhanpur 

(19) Kora | 
(20) Farkhunda bunjad (Hyderabad) 
(21) Kambayat 


Shah Jahan III 


(1) Lslamabad 

(2) Ahmadnagar Farrukhabad 
(3) Ahmadabad 

(4) Maha Indrapur 

(5) Shahjahanabad 

(6) Azimabad 

(7) Akbarabad 

(8) Surat 

(9) Qanauj? 


Let us see the style of letter-execution on the coins of 
these mints. ' 


Shah Jahan II Shah Jahan III 
Shahjahanabad 
BMC, 945 BMC, 1091 
Obv. ule 5\2 As of Shah Jahan II, 


— but date above 36 and not 
Uri о in the left; де! slight by 


4 . right. р 
——— 


Rev. 2 L/U cas 


1. The coin of this mint of Shah Jahan Ш is described in the Sale 
Catalogue of the white King, 1915, but I could not get it, 


1964] 
РМО, 2295 


» 2304 


» 2305 
2306 


LMO, 8758 
Obv. 


Rev. 
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Obv. As BMC, 945 but 
hip) right to ob 


Rev. as on BMC, 945, 
but sə! and &- 
in one line. 


Obv. as on BMO, 945, but. £2 („> =, 
‹ 


Rev. as PMC, 2295 


as on No, 2295, but 
date } Jf" | to right of middle line. 


LMC, 4483 


As BMO, 945 Obv. As ВМО, 945 
but |j"! over 


Lt 
as on BMO, Rev. as on BMC, 
945 No. 945 but v^ 


is not in the 4th line 
with C. TN a 


and sal is neither written 
alone over % or with 
&« in the last line, but 
with ws! over iw, The 
arrangement is as: 


WII bee 
| APP IZ 
pana 
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IMC, 1880-31. 
Obv. Asan PMO, 2304. 


Rey. As on РИО, 2304. 
1832-83-84 


Obv. As on PMC, 2304, but date to right of % 
Rev. as on PMC, 2295. 


However, it is seen that some times it is very difficult - 
to distinguish the coins of Shah Jahan П and ПІ of this mint 
but some characteristic features may be noted, 


On the'coins of Shah Jiban П 


(1) ге! above & іп the left side. 
(2) &« and 2»! in one line ; sometimes saf over tim, 


(3) ue peak jaye ‘in one line. 
(4) Often Shah Jahan is: written in the following manner : 


LIE 


On the coins of Shah Jahan III 


(I) If 2»! is above sw , it is slightly in the right side. 
(II) «у» and з=! some lines in one line above a», 
(Ш) Shah Jahün is never written in the following way : 


о 


Islamabad ` 
- PMC, 2297 | | ВМО, 1086 
п) ‚ Wyte, .. 
C tes, ‚хә Lele 
оъ Де О" лсо. 
I LA A 
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Rev. Rev. 
| L 
upes р» 
А RTL FA C b шщ» 
ofp 0 СР АР) ы” dee 


ol w —” 


The following characteristics on the coins of this mint 
of these rulers can be marked. 


On the coins of Shah Jahàn П 


(1) Shah Jahan is written in this manner— - U Ly eC 
(T 


(2) а thirdline уу ус Сә ШУР 
| is with 
Ob Wray 


(3) зы in the 4th line with &« 
On the coins of Shah Jahan Ш 


(1) Shah Jahan is written in this manner— uU 
oW 


(2) omyl is with sal in the 4th line. 


(3) There is а fifth line in which ә) іѕ written ; it is not 
written with &« as on the coins of Shah Jahan II. 


Azimabad 
Аг ы Le 5 Et 
Ov. | QU Ob. /\»еШ2„ 
оар Кашын 
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Rev. Rev. OSL * 
QJ - , 
Ru cui 
BMO, DMC. PMO, IMC, NS, VII 


The coin of Shah Jahan II of this mint have the letters 
in the first line Badshah Gast while the coins of Shah Jahan 
ПІ Shah Jahan. On the reverse of Shah Jahan II’s coins 
- the word ulus is written with matmanat manus in the third 
line, but on the coins of Shah Jahan IH it is written with the 
word Ahd in the fourth line. 


Akbarabad 
PMO, 947 PASB, 1888, No: 8 
5 1 
oue BID 
Ob a ` ^ ° We * 
у ma Aot Obv oe ele, L 
5 А ' ae „шә 
E, я AX А 
ОЎ, 
2010 Я о» 
eL PE + Tm 
Rev. | 7 V 2,2 Беу. ex l 
nus oa 2—7 
тя —— 
ib m 
PMO, 2298-2299 
As on PMC, 947 
LMO, 8756 


As on РИО, No. 
947, but \ (P| over Cs. 
IMC, 1826-1826 es 
As on DMC, 3756 
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The only noted difference between the coins of Shah Jahan 
II and III is that on the reverse of the coins of the former the 
legend starts from the mint name Akbarabad while on the latter 
it bégins from Julus and manus and ends on the name of the 
mint Akbarabad. 
Surat 


PMC, 2294 IMC, 2269 


oe - OV. ó (2, в , Us 0 ES 


AS o lm 2 $6 М, 
pu 
sly paw aod os Les 
30 Оогосао 
Obv. Re i Rev. Q ye ... 
Le Je NY кере”, 
nent Hina efor 
Nomen и t 


IMO, 8757-8707 а 

See, also the reverse of the coin listed in JASB, 1912. 

However we see that on the obverse of Shah Jahan III 
Sikah «w» is written in the 4th line and not in the last 
line as On Shah Jehan П. About the differences of the 
reverse die arrangement of both the kings nothing can be said 
as the legend on the dated coin of this mint of Shah Jahan III 
is not read completely. | 

Ahmadabad 

SIMO, 1513 | LMO, 4480 


Obv. ecb okt Ow, |, Ol 1: 
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2 Ly АР/ 
The following distinct features of the coins of Shah Јаһап 


II and III can be marked out. 


1. On the obverse of the coins of Shah Jahan 5040 js 
written in the first line while on the obverse of the coins of 
Shah Jahan III 51200 is in the second line. 


2. The name whet on the coins of Shah Jahan II is 
executed in the second line but on the coins of Shah Jahàn 
ПІ on the top, i. e. first line. 


3. On the coins of Shah Jahan II the name 
‘is written in this manner—JWes« while on Shah (J E 
Jahan III as le L 


4. On the coins of Shah Jahan II Sikah (86 ) is written 
over Syke but on the coins of Shah Jahan III it is with а. 


5. Where on the coins of Shah Jahan II & is engraved, 
on the coins of Shah Jahan III us of «51% is placed. 


Let us see the mint-marks, weights and size of the coins 


Mint Marks 


The mint mark, on the coins of Shah Jahan III may be 
noted only on the coins of Azimabad mint, 


Shah Jahan Il Shah Jahan III 
Azimabad 


Mint Mark Y 


WEIGHTS AND SIZE 


Shah Jahan II Shah Jahan III 
Shahjahanabad 
BMC, 945 W. E BMO, 1091 S. 1.15 
S. 0 : 


РМО, 2295 W. 172 
S. 80 
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‘LMC, 3753 W. 168.5 


S. 90 

IMO, 1830 W. 175 
S. 85 

1831 W. 174 

S. 85 


In none of the catalogues of Mughal coins, the weight 
and size of the coins of Shah Jahan III's Shahjahanabad mint 
are given and therefore it is difficult to reach on any conclusion. 
However, in BMC only the size of the coin is supplied and from 
this it may be inferred that the coins of Shah Jahan III of this 
mint were slightly bigger. 


Islamabad 
BMC, 1086 W. 168 
S. 85 
Not mentioned 
PMO, 2950 W. 170 
S. 85 


Here again we face the same difficulty and therefore it is 
difficult to say any thing on this point. 


Azimabad 
BMC, 953 W. 178 IMC, 2265 W. 179 
S. .95 S. .90 
2266 W. 178 
S. .83 


It’ appears that the standard weight of the coins of this 
mint in the time of both the rulers was 180 grains. However, 
it may be noted at this stage that the coins of Shah Jahan III of 
this mint were very slightly thicker than the coins of 
Shah Jahan II. 


On the basis of the above noted characteristic features, 
we may be able to assign the undated coin to any ruler; 
viz, Shah Jahan II and III, with certainty and assertion 
may be made on the doubted attribution. 


The undated coins of Islamabad mint attributed to Shah 
Jahan III are held by Whitehead to have been issued by Shah 
Jahan IL! However, he afterwards in the Catalogue of Panjab 
Museum attributes the coin No. 2850 to Shah Jahan III? 
This coin is as follows : 


1. NS, XI, p. 388. 
2. РМС, р. 877. 


11 
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On this coin SAaAjahan is written in this- manner: «seu, 
This. is the characteristic of the coins of Shah Jahan III. 


One undated coin No. 2261 of Azimabad! mint is assigned 
to Shah Jahan III in ЈИО by H. Nelson wright as “the chief 
guide to the assignation of this coin is the mint-mark, which, 
since the reigm of Ahmad Shah, appears on all the coins of the 
Azimabad mint." The style of writing the legend is also 
totally similar to the dated coins of Azimabad mint of Shah 
Jahan ПІ. Another coin No. 2266 in JMC of the same 
mint is correctly attributed to Shah Jahan as it has the 3 
mint mark which is seen from the coins of Ahmadshāh 
and the legend written in the same fashion. 


One coin No. 4248 of Akbarabad mint іп ГМО оп the 
basis.of the “traces of date over (р ls is attributed by 
i . 


Cif. Brown to Shah Jahan І11. But the traces are not so 
clear and sufficient that the date 1173 or 1174 can be made 
om them. The reverse of the present coin shows the character- 
istics of the reverse of the coinsiof Shah Jahan III and hence 
it may go with certainty to Shah Jahan ПІ. Another coin 
No. 2263 of this mint is also assigned by Н. Nelson. Wright in 
IMO “to Shah Jahan III in preferenee to Shah Jahan II on 
account of the inferiority in execution with the coins of the 
latter King."* This attribution is confirmed by the reverse 
type of Shah Jahan III seen on thiscoin. The dateless coin 
No. 1896 of this mint attributed to Shah Jahan HI in the 
Supplement of Indian Museum Catalogue shows the character- 
istics ofi the coinage of this ruler. 


IMG, p. 266. 

Ibid, f. n. Y. 

Ibid, p. 261, pl. XIX. 
LMG, р. 389, pl. ХІХ. 
IMC, р. 266, pl. ХІХ, 
» Jbid,f. n. 9, 


gp; 
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Оле undated coin No. 2296 of Itiwàü mint has been found 
in РИС! but it has the similar fabric as noticed on the dated 
coins of Shah Jahan II of this mint recorded in ZMO, No. 1827,* 
and ГМО, No. 3754, 3754a.? 


The coin Nos. 4486 and 4487 in DMC are rightly attributed 
to Shah Jahan III as they have the fabric of class 1* of Maha 
Indrapur mint. 

The undated coin No. 2313 of Mumbai mintin PMC is 
called of Shah Jaban Il by Whitehead. Опе dated coin of 
this mint of Shah Jahan II recorded in the Supplement of 
Catalogue of Indian Museum, exhibits the same characterstics ; 
bence the undated coin of ‘PMC may go with the coins of 
Shah Jahan II. Some coins registered in the пате of 
Muhammad Shah by Stanley Lane-Poole dated in 1131 
A. Н? are really of Shah Jahan II. We know that in 
1716-1717 (1129 A. Н.) in 5th regnal year Farrukhsiyar 
permitted East India Company to coin money in the name 
of the Mughal Emperors. Of the coin Nos. 68, 69, 70 the 


1. РМС, р. 315. 
2. ІМС, p. 214. 
3. ІМС, р. 325, 
4 In the coins of Maha Indrapur mint, two classes can be marked, 


Class 1 
. aon fur 
< ы le ols ———2 
Obv. ole ЕУ Rev. JU Lr ez 
А, "— adj 
Sk eal: 
PMC, 2852. 
| Class II 
Obv. Rev. 
As on I 
dem 
ua. er eA уу”? 
* ar | 


Pd 1090; LMC, 2268 
5. PMC, p 


6. SIMG,p. 5. No. 1524, 
". BMC, p. 218, Nos. 68, 69,70. 
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fabric of obverse goes against Muhammad Shah. On the 
obverse of the coins of Muhammad Shah the arrangement is 
made as such! :— 


On the aforesaid coins the legend is in this manner :— 


(“20 
Ost: 


м4 


"АЫ 
р) ITAS 


Here two points are worth to bejconsiđered. 


The most important is that what was the sense of putting 
the letter w on the coins of Muhammad Shah. It fails to 
represent any meaning. The fact is that this is the last letter 


of the name of Shah Jahan : ос) 
é * 


The point is that the Kaf of Mubarak is not written above 
X & like the coins of Muhammad Shah but on this coin the 
word Sikah is written in the third line above Mubarak which is 
in fourth line, 

The date 1171 also goes with Shah Jahan II. 

The letters of the obverse of these coins can be read as 
follows: i 


CA 
ит! „ЛД 


1. LMC, р. 361, No.4210, pl. XVII, PMC, p. 348, No, 358; BMC, 
р. 219, No, 72, pl, ХХХІ. 
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On the undated coin of this mint catalogued їп РИО 
and the dated coin in SIMQO of the Bombay mint the word 
Ghae; is written on the top and Sikkah over Mubarak like 
the coins of BMC. And hence there is no place of doubting 
the attribution of this coin to Shah Jahān II. 


About the undated coin No. 949 of Surat mint, which is 
attributed by Stanley Lane-Poole to Shah Jahan Ir R. B. 
Whitehead writes that it may be assigned to Shah Jahan III. 
The word Sikkah on the obverse of it is written in the last line— 
the characteristic of Shah Jahan II's die—it may go well with 
this ruler. In PMC one undated coin 2303 of this mint is kept 
with the coins of Shah Jahan II" but he thinks that “this may 
be a coin of Shah Jahan III.”4 The specimen is unillustrated. 
However, from the description it appears of Shah Jahan II. 
The attribution of another undated coin No. 1835 of similar 
fabric in ZMC to Shah Jahan 11° is also correct, though H. 
Nelson doubted and mentions that “there is nothing to show 
whether this is a coin of the second or third Shah Jahàn."* 


The undated coin No. 2302 of Sarhind mint bearing the 
legend Shah Jahan catalogued in РМО" and of SIMO, No. 15268 
are rightly attributed to Shah Jahan II as, probably Sarhind 
after 1171 A. H. went in the hands of Sikhs.’ 


The undated coin No. 21 of Bahadurgarh’ is rightly 
assigned to Shah Jahan II, becatse no coin of Shah Jahn ПІ is 
discovered of any mint of Deccan. 


The dateless coin of Burhānpūr mint ascribed to Shah 
Jahan II? must be examined here. 


It has following legends — 


Obv- Ql», Ls 


BMC, y. 195. 
NS, XI, p. 935. 
PMC, p. 316. 
Ibid, p. 316, f. n. І. 
ІМС, p. 215. 
Ibid, p. 215, f. n. I. 
‚ 316. 
SIMG, р. 157.. 
NS, XXXIX, p. 16, pl. III. 
NS, XII, pp. "936. 7. 


4 соса фур фә р 
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> 
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230127 


W. 169 
S. .94 


H. N. Wright mentions that “the attribution -of this coin 
to the second Shah Jahan (Rafiud-daulah) is not free from 
doubt, but of which ever King it is it seems to be unpublished 
though Dr. Taylor has a rupee of this mint and reign of Shah 
Jahan IL'! The number 1 after у of 3% is very much doubtful 
because Wright himself in the note does not force on the date 
but only says that “the regnal year 2 is noticeable," The 
specimen concerned is not illustrated and hence the numeral 1 
should not be taken seriously. Here the main attractive point 
is the regnal year 2. We know Shah Jahan III was raised to 
the throne on 8th Rabi II 1173 and was deposed on 29th Safar 
1174. However, at this moment this coin, as it is more better, 
can be assigned to hah jahàn III. 


The Junsgarh toin attributed to Shah Jahan I? is as 
follows : 





с; EJ D озу 
MU. | 
Ow. oboleol: Rev: Е 2e 
жыз 
Mox A 


About the dateless coins of Junägarh mint attributed to 
Shah Jahan II, P. Taylor writes that “this rupee may be, but 
probably not, of the reign of Shah Jahan III. It is a type that 
one associates with the earlier rather than with the later half 
of the twelfth (Hijri) century. Compare the Multan and Ajmer 


1. Ibid, p.237. 
2. NS, XIX, p. 422, 
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rupees of Shah Jahán IL" But the style of putting the letters 
on the obverse does not totally resemble to the coins of Multan 
mint of this emperor. However, it is noted so far that no coin 
from this mint after Muhammad Shah was issued” and hence 
this coin may be attributed at this stage to Shah Jahan II. 


The details of the undated coins of Ajmer mint which are 
ascribed to Shah Jahan II are not available and hence it is 
impossible to: review it. P. Taylor, though mentions that this 
coin "may be confidently assigned to. this emperor rather than 
Shah Jehan ПІ”, but what are the arguments in favour of 
this. confidence are not given by him. We know on. the other 
hand that Ajit Singh, the ruler of Jodhpur—in the time of 
Shak Jahan. IT Rifud-daulah—teok his daughter back; who had 
been married to Farrukh Siyar, and ordered her to throw away. 
her Musalman dress.” And. therefore unless the dated coins 
of Shah. Jahan II of this mint are found, this mint may be 
included in S hah. Jahan III's: mint list. 


One coin with the legend Shah Jahan discovered from 
Jaipur, Rajasthan, has been attributed to Shah Jahan II, 
though С. К. Singhal was hesitant in attributing it to Shah 
Jahan If, as it is clear from his writing. ‘The coins of Shah 
Jahan IF and Shah Jahan IIT are so identical in legend and 
fabric that in the absence of date, they cannot be assigned 
correctly. As the specimen of the Punjab Museum does not 
bear any date, it is not known how this: coim has been assigned 
to Shah Jahan: II and not to Shah Jahan III by Whitehead."* 
However, on the grounds of the above factors this coin may be 
attributed to. Shih Jahan. 111.8 


In the case of undated mints—the mints of which no dated 
coin is found so far—and new mints we have to look to some other 
characteristics, though they may not be very correct sometimes. 


(i) The letters on the coins of Shah Jehan II are rounded 
but on Shah Jahan III they are flat and beautiful. 


(ii; On the. coins of Shih Jahan III, generally the nukhtas 
are big, bold and. rectangular. 


.. Singhal, С. R, Mint Towns of the Mughal Emperors of India, pp. 48ff. 

. NS, XIX, p. 572. 

. Flliot, Н. M, The History of India, VII, p. 94. 

Singhal, С, R, “Some New coins from Jaipur», JNSI, XX, 1958, 
Pu p. 47. - 
Ibid. 
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. The weight, size and photograph of all the coins are not given and 
hence more critical and.detailed study was not possible, I wanted to 
compare the weighte of the coins with their size but inadequate 
informations made me afraid to have a wrong result, 


A SEALING OF THE ATHARVANIKA-CHARANA 
V. S. PATHAK 


[РІ. УШ] 


This terracotta sealing, oval in shape and measuring 7.2 x 
6.1 cms found in Rajghat Excavations 1961 in an unstratified 
filling which was based on the layer 3 and sealed by humus. 
Stratigraphically, it can be assigned to any period after 300 
A.D. The sealing contains only one impression, encircled by 
areel border. The upper iwo-third of the flan is devoted to 
the device, and the remaining one-third is occupied by the 
legend. 

The device :—In the centre, a horse-faced human figure with 
horns and drooping long ears, stands in samapada-sthanaka, 
holding in extended left hand an indistinct object resembling a 
conch, and in the right an attribute almost wholly obliterated 
leaving some faint impressions of an aksham@l@ (?) represented 
around the hand in а circular form. The heavy breast and 
protruded belly are undraped—except а haupina, in fact, there 
does not seem to be any drapery on hisbody. Represented 
frontally, the feet look like solid hooves. 

The central figure is flanked by two matigala-ghatas 
( Aaaa ) with foliage and cocoanut at the 
top. The ghatas are broad-rimmed with small necks and heavy 
bodies. On the outer sides of the ghatas are the trident-battle 
axe on the left, and thunderbolt on the right. Below is a two- 
storied pedastal with ends prominently delineated as triangular 
hooks. 


The Legend :— Atharvanika-charana. 
(PL УШ. 3) 


The Device : An Image of the Atharvaveda 

We propose to identify the horse-faced human figure as 
Atharvaveda on the basis of authorities cited below. The 
present sealing furnishes for the first time a definite and 
positive evidence for the anthropomorphic representation of the 
Vedas. Of course іп a verse of the Atharvaveda, there is a 
reference to the Vedas in their material form, which could be 
placed into and taken out of а receptacle (XIX,72). The context 
of the verse supplied by the Kaustka-siitra, however, indicates 
that by ‘the Veda’ here, a vedic manuscript and not the image 
of a Veda is meant. By way of simile, Kalidasa refers to an 
image of the Vedag— | 


* 
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agarga иг area RATT | 
ч] {н чч нча! 
Malavikagnimitra, Act, I. 
But the verse, at the most, will indicate that the 


anthropomorphic form of the Vedas was in one way or the 
other conceived. 


The Charanavytha probably composed in the 6th century 
A. D. gives as below the description of the images of the 
various Vedas — 


яаа: Ta: gimi: shot: Teil; aga 
fern затачтеетеч егати: зле ат,....1899: fe em 
ача: чагат wat «тей eade.. maaa Ra... ; 
зчаҹеђюл: Tas: әта fara geet шеге] ora 

aereas | 
Charazgavyüha, Benares, 1938, IV, P. 47 


Except the statement about colours which unfortunately 
we do not now find in early images, there is hardly any 
iconographic feature in the above description which may enable 
us to identify the images of various Vedas. 


From this time onwards, however, we get some works 
which give us specific details-on the form of Vedic images. 
These texts clearly evince two different traditions. 


The second tradition seems to have started sometime 
before the 13th century A. D., whereas the first was current 
in c. 450 A. D. Fora correct appraisal we shall begin with 
the second tradition. In Hemadrié Chaturvarga Chintamani 
пы A. D.) we get the following verses— 


яваач теат IR THAT | 
FAUST: Mat Sareea: |! 
ae: AATE зз. | 
at spear fap were: || 
dasa: sada вата: | 
HIATT qup AA жипче: d 
aaa FA wast ажаа: | 
aater qr IAT хичка: I 


These verses also occur in the Wristvshaprasada of Dalapati 
. Maharaja (1490—1512 A, D.), the Devatamiirti- -prakarana of 
12 
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Siitradhara Mandana (16th century), and the Sritattvanidhi of 
Mummali-Krishgaraja Odvyara. 


Here the images of Rig, Yajuh, Sama and Atharvana 
are described as having respectively the faces of ass, goat, 
horse and monkey. 


The earlier tradition which was for the first time recorded 
in the Jayakhya-Samhita (c.450 A. D), however, runs as 
follows— : 


TST S Таа | 
sedare ча g Ҹа «чы ll 
p. 97 
According to it, the images of all the four Vedas should 


be represented in the hybrid from constituted by the dovetail- 
ment of human and horsy bodies. 


It may be noted that the work containing both these two 
traditions of the iconography of Vedas were composed in the 
land to the south of the Vindhyas. 


The  Jayákhya-samhità was written in Gujarat. The 
Chaturvarga-Chintamani and the — INrésirhha-prásáda were 
respectively composed in the Ydadava territory and 
Hyderabad. The father of Sütradhár Mandana hailed from 
Gujarat and the Sritattvanidhi was composed in Kerala. 


On the basis of the above quotation from the Jayakhya- 
sarihita, we identify the horse-faced human figure on the sealing 
as the representation of a Veda, and since the sealing belonged 
to the Atharvayika-charana i.e. a corporate body of scholars 
having the Atharva as their Veda, we identify it as the image 
of the Atharvaveda.! 


Up to-date, the sealings of four charanas—the Bahvrichya, 
the Chhandoga, the Charaka and the Atharvanika—have been 
discovered. Sealings of the Bahvrchya of the Rigveda, the - 
Chhandoga of the Sdmaveda, and the Charaka of the Yajur- 
veda have been discovered in fairly large numbers. But of the 


1. The verse of Kalidasa quoted above indicates that the trays or the 
Vedic triad was anthropomorphically conceived, In this context, we 
would like to draw the attention of scholars to a few sealings of 
Traividya excavated from Nalanda, Out of the five Traividya 
sealings, illustrated in the Nalanda and its Epigraphic Material, 
three show a corpulant male figure with threc-heads, holding 
rosary in right and тайдаіа kalo$a in left hand. In the sealing 
numbering S. I, 350, the side-faces of the three-headed figure are 
of animals,the protruding lower part of the face being quite clear. 
The legend traividya, the attributes—rosary and mangala-kala$a and 
the animalfaces may be taken to indicate that the three-headed 

- figure is intended to represent the Vedic triad. 
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Atharvanika charaga, however, this is the only sealing. What 
is intrigning is that even literature on the charanas does not 
make any reference to the Atharvanika-charana, 


The Legend (a) Inscriptional evidence on the 
B Atharvanika-charana 


In Northern India, the Atharvavedins figure but rarely, 
During the Gupta period, there is one solitary reference to an 
Atharvavedin in an inscription from Kangra Valley. Later, 
` they are mentioned in the records of the Gurjjara-Pratiharas 
and the Chandellas. There are few references in inscriptions 
from Bengal? and Gujarat! also. In south they seem to be 
fairly popular. In the Gupta period, they are mentioned in the 
epigraphs from Vidarbha®, Mysore and Belgaum district. 
Later, of course, there are frequent references in south Indian 
` inscriptions. 


The Atharvanika-charaya, however, is mentioned only once 
in inscriptions. In the Basim Copper Plate of Vindhya Sakti II, 
there is the unique reference to the settlement of the Brahmanas _ 
belonging to the Atharvanika-charana at Akagapadraka village 
in Vidarbha. | 


(b) Palzography of the legend 
Following are the striking features— 


(i): Letters ‘a’, ‘ka’ and ‘ra’ have the vertical doubled at 
the lower end. The bend at the lower part of the 
vertical is angular. This is South Indian characteristic 
found in inscriptions of the 6th century A. D. The 
curving of verticles is found in the Udayagiri and 
Sanchi inscriptions of Chandragupta II also, but the 
extended and angular bend of verticles is seen in none 
of the North Indian inscriptions. 


(ii) ‘va’ is of two varieties—one with a triangular base, 
and the other with a broad square body generally 
found in South Indian inscriptions, 


(iii) ‘ga? is of the open-mouthed variety found in North 
Indian epigraphs from the Allahabad Pragasti of 
Samudragupta to the Gwalior inscription of Mihirabhoja, 


(iv) Square form of ‘ha’ with a mid-line found in North 
Indian inscriptions. { 


IA, XV, p. 140, 

EI, IV, p. 157. 

Inscri ptions of Bengal, ПІ, p. 112. 
. JA, XIII, pp. 81-87. 

„ Select Ins, p. 40. 


pappe 
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The script is, therefore, pre-eminently south Indian with 
some North Indian characteristics. The seal seems to have 
been prepared sometime in the 6th century A. D, to the south 
of the Vindhyas. 


The evidence of paleography is corroborated by the 
literary tradition of the Vedic iconography and inscriptional 
data in as much as all the texts giving the description of vedic 
images were composed in South, and the only epigraphic refe- 
rence to the Ztharvagika сатана occurs in the Basim Copper 
Plate of Vindhys Sakti II. 


The Method of Affixing Sealings 


The front side of the sealing which bears the device and 
the legend is flat, but the back is semi-globular with a rectan- 
gular depression measuring about 2.6 x 7 cms, with preminent 
grooves on the sides and very shallow grooves at the top and 
bottom.. The rectangular depression seems to have béen caused 
by pressing а hard and yet malleable substance on the sealing 
when moist. Such grooves are found on some sealings excavated 
at Basarh by Bloch who thought that they were made by “some 
instrument, perhaps the brood side of knife"! 


The rectangular depression is horizontally divided into two 
unequal parts by three irregular depressions, one over the other, 
two of which might have been caused by the imprinting of the 
palm-leaf, the remaining thin line-like depression might have 
been due toa palm-leaf fillet used for binding the upper part 
of the palm-leaf letter. 


The sealing is of the unbaked clay, except the left extreme 
section of the back side which is tainted red indicating that it 
was slightly heated after it was attached to the document. 


From literature, we get little bits of information on the 
method of sealing dócuments, There seems to have been three 
kinds of sealing devices. On documents written in metal, a 
metallic sealing was affixed by means of a ring. The second 
mode was to the impression of seal in ink by stamping it on the ` 
object. A late work refers to this mode in the following 
verse— 


ч атда fey Rat чачтай à 
rarus атайт аач бай! 


1. ASI. АК., 1908-04, p. 101. 


о 
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* The ruddy and full orb of the тобі on the verge of horizon 
looks like the impression of a stamp imprinted on cloth by 
‘the Evening seal Officer in ink prepared out of mineral colours. 
(aama cp. нт еч яла rit: Ётетага,, STÀT; «дш: 
aaa ua х=, Hare, 1, 7. but contra qure едГ 
атчу, атаа 11, 48). 

The practice of stamping the cloth is further borne out 
by an incidental reference to it in the Mudra-rakshasa. “Ву 
now, since Kusumapura is near, none that does not possess a 
passport ( XT ) is allowed to leave or egter the camp. So if 
you are imprinted with.the seal of Bhagurayana you may 
safely go; otherwise stay" (Mudra-rakshasa, act, V). The phrase 
"jf you are imprinted with the seal" has been correctly 
interpreted by Dhruva (Zbid, Poona, 1923 р. 154) as indicating 
that the cloth worn by the entrant to the capital was to be 
stamped. Probably same mode has been mentioned in the 
Punnanadi Jataka, where it is stated that a letter was to be 
wrapped in a piece of cloth over which the seal was imprinted. 

* For ensuring the safety and authenticity of objects for а short 
period, this mode seems to have been employed. The Milinda- 
patho, in the course of a philosophical disputation, records 


“gag чї дети Pear aed alee АЇй—ит athe aed arafecar й— 


And again, O king, as the pilot puts a seal on the steering 
apparatus lest any one should tamper it.” 


The third mode. was {о affix terracotta sealings on docu- 
ments, and, here two different methods were employed. In the 
first, -wooden tablets were used as envelops for documents. 
They were tied with strings and over the knot a terracotta 
sealing was fixed. А e 


. . These envelops consisting of wcoden tablets may be classi- 
fied into three different groups. The double-wedge and the 
double rectangular tablets discovered at Niya were used in the 
3rd centüry A. D. for Kharosthi dccuments, The third group 
of tablets discovered at Rawak and ascribed to the 8th century 
‘A. D., resembles with the Niya double rectangular tablets in 
shape but differs from them since the former have simple under- 
tablets in--place of siderimmed under tablets. Further, the 
Rawak simple double rectangular tablets were used for éncasing 
the Brahmi documents. The method of sealing and stringing 
the tablets differed in.all the three varieties. 


“Such envelops containing documents were known as Ka@ehana- 
їй (Jatadhara quoted in the Vaehaspatyarh) or Kachanaka ( 9} 
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fae 24 aq spare, Haravali, 54; also Kachana in Bet 
atime aga aage: aad aiaa,  Trikasdafesha, 
Il, 8, 28). It is called kachana, küchanaka or kachanaki 
because it resembles а рїп о (kacha) in the form of a 
carrying-pole with a looped rope in the middle fastened with а 
basket (этч, Vinayapitaka, II. 137 ; ғ 

It is interesting to note that kapatikà, another word for pingo, is 
also used to indicate such enveloped containing documents. 
Sudrishti in the Harshacharita is described as having kept in 
hand a Kapatika containing the manuscript of the Vayu Puraza 


(= члчяетаї атая, , р. 85). 


The second method of affixing terracotta sealings is 
simpler. It consists in folding to either the top or the bottom 
of the palm-leaf document, and tying its folds with a palm-leaf 
band the ends of which were inserted in the clay, which was 
then imprinted with the seal. Sometimes in place of palm-leaf 
band, a piece of cloth was used (Shastri, Nalanda and its Ерідға- 
phic Material, p. 27). Fortunately, in the Bharata Kala Bhavana, 
Banaras Hindu University, a palm-leaf document issued by the 
king Jayájitamitra Malla of Nepal dated in М. S. 806 is pre- 
served along with an intact terracotta sealing fixed at the top. 
. From the photographs reproduced here, the method of affixing 
the terracotta sealing may be clearly understood (Pl. VHI. 4-5), 


Literature helps us in understanding further stages.. From: 
an incidental reference in the Harshacharita, we learn that the 
lump of clay, attached to the end of cloth or palm-leaf band 


should. be soft and neady dry ( 999 and aage ) 
over which a metallic seal was impressed ( ячт нїн 
gemma RAA чш gi a.l waag gga 
aad AL gè smqued qup quen!) Then, that the names 


of the sender and the addressee with an indication of the con- 
tent of letter were written is known from the Mudrarakshasa 


(fedt; Saft sent ИМ epi agaaa Cu, Mudra. 
rakshasa, Act V). 

After it, the leaf was rolled up and tied with strings-—(see 
Sud u ardea, Malnvikagnimitra, Act V, and gai qftarea- 
WREU aa, Mudrarakshasa, Act V ). Or, it was placed into a ' 


circular case of cloth. Kurangka is stated to have carried the 
letter of Prabhakaravardhana’s illness to Harsha in а blue fillet- 


like case of cloth tied on the head'as а garland. ( Әг 
Aer deter aeaea ). The Praéasti Hatnakara 
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of Dalapati probably composed in the 18th century states that 
the letter may be placed in an embroidered silken case ( fifa- 


яп Aaa ТӨ ). | 
. A- letter addressed to high personages was accompanied 
with presents, termed as asiinyartha (amidan Вч 
aqa, , Mudrarakshasa, Асі У, p. 70; also VARA 
читална аң, ibid, V, p. 75 ; cf emerat атаа! 9991 
1 areata, Harshacharita, V). ` Such, presents were also 
authenticated by stamps. І 


From the examination of the present sealing and the little 
pieces of information from literature, it appears that the top of 
the palm-leaf document was folded and tied with palm-leaf 
strings, the ends of which were inserted into a nearly dry and 
soft clod of earth, with flattened and smooth surface on the front 
side and semi-sphericalon the back. "The seal was stamped on 
the front flattened side. After the earth is dried, the sealing 
on one side was baked а little under strictly controlled heating 
condition. Ы . 


In fine, we may state that the present sealing, attached to 
& letter or some other type of document, was brought from the 
settlement from the settlement of the Brahmanas belonging to 
thé Atharvanika-Charana. Further on one basis of literary 
tradition of the iconography of the Vedas, and palaeographical 
characters of the legend, it may be added that it came sometime 
in c. 550-600 A. D, from the region south of the Vindhyas. 


ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF ROMAN COINS 
FOUND IN INDIA | 


BALRAM SRIVASTAVA 


(The Periplus indicates that a large number of Roman gold 
and silver coins were imported into the market—towns of 
Barygaza, Muziris and Nelcynda. The import of these coins 
in the markets of Muziris and Nelcynda, however, was in a 
greater quantity than Barygaza. E. H. Warmington commenting 
on this situation remarks that the taking of money to the Chera 
Kingdom was much more profitable than the import of imperial 
wares into that kingdom.* The Tamil poems of the so called 
“Sangam Age” (earlier Christian eras)? contain reference to 
yavanas importing gold into Muziris and other ports of the Tamil 
land.’ Discoveries since 1775 of sixty eight finds of Roman gold 
and silver coins have fully corroborated this literary evidence) 
It may be indicated here that the literary evidences quite 
clearly show that the imported gold coins were brought to 
India in exchange of pepper. There is however a great deal of 


controversy regarding the economic significance of these coin 
hoards.’ 


(Pliny and. Tacitus have stated that the drain of Roman 
currency into India was in exchange of its commercial 
products? But according to E. H. Warmington the eastward 
movement of Roman money took place in two forms ; merchants 
carrying on large transactions with foreign countries found 
gold coins a necessity for external commerce, while the 
silver coins were essential for small exchange. And thus much 
of the Roman money was taken to India by Roman subjects 
in order to buy up in bulk the commodities that they were 


1, W.H. Schof, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 39, 49, 56, 

2, Warmington, E. Н, Commerce between Roman Empire and. India 
pp. 276-277 

3. K. A. N. Sastri, Colas, I, p. 3. 

4. Kannakasabhai Pillai, Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, pp. 25-27. 

5. Wheeler. R.E.M., Rome Beyond its Imperial Frontiers, pp. 164-165. 

6. Commerce between Roman Empire and India, pp. 274-217; Periplus of 
the Exythrean Sca, pp 192-193, 219-220. 

7. Pliny remarks ‘in no year does India drain us of less than 550,000,000 
sesterces giving back her own wares, Pliny, УІ. 26. Likewise is the 
complaint in 22 A. D. of the Emperor Tiberius tothe Roman Senate 
stating that ‘How are we to deal with the peculiar articles of 
faminine vanity and in particular with that rage for jewels and 
precious trinkets, which drain the empire of its wealth, and sends 
in exchange for babuls, the money of the common wealth to foreign 
pations, Tacitus, Алла, III. 53. 
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unable to get by exchanging imperial products. But besides 
this natural condition of wholesale trade there was a “deli- 
berate exportation" of Roman money to India to create a 
Roman currency there}? : 


‚ The reasons for such ‘deliberate exportation’ has been 
further explained by Warmington, thus :? 


1. InIndia there was dearth of commercial coinage, parti- 
cularly in the dominion of the Sakas, where coins of Apollodotus 
and Menander were current even during the earlier centuries of 
our era. 


. 2. Tamilians, whose coins were made of base metals, of 
little exchange value, allowed Romans to introduce their own 
coinage of gold and silver (with a view probably to facilitate 
their international commerce). - 


n 


The dearth of commercial coins in the Saka territory is ill 
founded and the statement of Periplus that the coins of Apollo- 
dotus and Menander were current in the Saka territory is vague 
and misleading. The absence of the coins of these two kings 
among the archaeological finds of this region and the abundance 
of coins of silver and copper of the Sakas in that territory, 
however, is not.indicative of such a dearth. (It is also note 
worthy that though Periplus has mentioned Barygaza as the 
port where gold and silver coins were particularly imported by 
Romans, there is no numismatic evidence to corroborate it as no 
hoard of Roman coins has been found as yet, near about 
Barygaza. According to the map of Wheeler, Barygaza has 
yielded only one Roman coin and that too belongs to a time 
later than that of Periplus.* Warmington has also argued that 
the reason for the absence of Roman silver coins in N. W. of the 
Cheras is that the *Sakas coined silver, and Andhras also helped 
their own issues of lead and copper by issues of silver, impor- 
tation of which was thus found by the Romans to be atleast 
unnecessary ; what they did bring and exchanged was perhaps 
melted down and them reissued by Andhras and Sakas who 
coined no goldj' Now, if the main purpose of the import of 
Roman cürrency was to facilitate commercial transactions how 
can one.believe that Andhras melted them. Such an act would 


Commerce between Roman Empire and India, р. 274. 
Commerce between Roman Empire and India p. 217. 

` A. К. Narain, Indo-Greeks, pp. 68-69. - 
According to wheeler’s assignment, this coin belongs to 2nd century 
A.D. Theother coin found near about Barygaza is not correctly 
‘identified as Roman. The date of the coin is also not certain. cf. Re 
E. M. Wheeler, Rome Beyond its Imperial frontiers, p. 195. 

5. Commerce between Roman Empire and India, pp. 288-289, 
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defeat the very purpose of the currency exchanged, Even 
Warmington finds it difficult to remain consistent in presuming 
the death of commercial currency in the Saka territory. There- 
‘fore thus іп one place he presumes the dearth of commercial 
coinage in Saka territory,’ in another he says that there was 
no such dearth? Thus, he himself finds it difficult to confirm 
the statement of Periplus concerning the “so called dearth of 
commercial coins" in Barygaza. (The other point about melting 
of the Roman coins by the Sakas and Andhras imported into 
Barygaza is also based on conjectures. Of course, the design of 
the coins of Nahapana was influenced by the Roman coins as 
their Greek legend suggests? but the melting condition is not 
properly attested. Again, if it is to be accepted that these were 
melted, it naturally indicates that the Roman coins imported in 
to Barygaza actually had no currency significance in the Indian 
markets, particularly in the Saka and the Ándhra territories) 


In the story of Apollonius it is stated that for all those 
traders of Rome and Parthia who came to trade with India, it 
was necessary to buy things in the Indian markets with the 
‘Indian stuff of archaic and black brass.’* This really refers to 
the indigenous currency of cheap metal circulating throughout 
Indian markets. Now if this statement of Apollonius is to be 
believed, which appears quite reasonable, then all the foreign 
traders of Parthia and Rome had to purchase or exchange the 
native currency with their precious metal currency of silver and 
gold for purchasing the Indian commodities for which they had 
no adequate exchangeable commodity. This presumption may 
be confirmed from a passage of Periplus in which he informs 
us that at Barygaza such exchanges of coins were actually 
made between Romans and Indian traders. 


In such exchanges according to Periplus, were the Romans 
who had an advantageous position” Warmington holds that 
Romans exchanged their coins of gold and silver with the coins 
of Sakas and Ándhras which were not of precious metals? But 
we do not know in what way the Romans were in advantageous 
position ? When they exchanged the gold and silver with the 
indigenous currency of base metals, naturally it can be presumed 
that the token base metal coins had more purchasing power in 


ibid, pp. 274-75. 

. ibid, pp. 288-89. : 
Rapson BMC, AWK, pp. C. XCIV ; Commerce between Roman Empire 
and India, p. 290, 

Philostratus, Appollonius of Tyana, TY. 1. 

. Periplus of the Exytiraean Sea, 44. 

Ibid, 49. 

Commerce between Roman Empire and India, pp. 277-278, 
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Indian markets than the Roman gold and silver coins of the 
same weight. Further, it cannot be said that gold and silver 
as metals were not known to Indians or that their bullion value 
was not fixed in the Indian markets. The traces of imitation of 
the design of Roman coins on the coins of the Sakas particularly 
of Nahapana, though doubtful, may be taken as an Indian 
attempt to standardize the type and. weight of their coins in 
relation to Roman coins for facilitating the exchange of currency 
with the Roman traders. The equality of the weight of Roman 
aurei arid Kushàna denarius may suggest the same significance. 
This assumption leads us to the following conclusions :— 


1. Exchange of currency in India was a necessary condi- 
tion for Roman traders for those purchases for which 
they had no adequate exchangable commodity. 


2. .As the use of Indian currency, which the Romans 

^, obtained through exchange .was limited in the Indian 
markets they consumed all of it for purchasing goods 
in the Indian markets. This may explain the absence 
of Indian coins among the finds of the western and 
Roman excavated sites. Had the use of Indian 
currency been wide in the international markets they 
would have been found outside India also. 


3. For Indians, the value of foreign money thus obtained 
from Roman traders was nothing more than bullion, 
therefore, these coins either were melted for making 
ornaments or were hoarded as gold and silver bullion, 


(it is strange that though out of seventy eight finds, fifty- 
seven finds are-from the South of the Vindhya and twenty-nine 
‚ from the Tamil region, no port below Nelcynda in the time of 

Periplus has been mentioned as importing Roman coins.) 
According to Warmington, in the Tamil region, where there was 
„an absence of gold and silver currency, no exchange took place 
between the currencies of Romans and Tamilians. Hence, 
besides the natural exchange practices a portion of Roman gold 
and silver currency was imported as commodity to be purchased 
by local traders for the introduction of gold currency system in 
the native states) ; 


à (But, whatever may be the amount of currency imported in 
India as commodity, it is difficult to agree with the view of 
Warmington that an alien currency: was imported by the 
Tamilians for use as coins in their own countr 


l. Commerce between Roman Empire and India, p. 278, 
2. Ibid. рр. 277-278 
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(w armington also indicates that the precious coins brought 
by Romans were not recognized as currency by the then ruling 
princes of the Cholas and the Pagdyas. If the exchange or pur- 
chase of Roman coins was only the concern of local merchants, 
апа the state had no hand in it, then it would follow that the 
Tamil traders purchased the Roman gold and silver coins for 
hoarding them as bullion being fully conscious of their metallic 
value. Wheeler also confirms this view) While expressing 
, doubts about the role of the Roman coins in an alien economy 
he has accepted openly that most part of it (coins) was em- 
ployed not as currency but as bullion and the imported coins 
can only have been used as bullion to be weighed out in 
exchange for goods or silver and gold ornaments.! : 


(Numismatic evidence is also available to show that the 
Tamilians accepted the Roman gold and silver coins from alien 
traders only as bullion) We find that during the reign of Nero, 
Roman traders had to take particular pains to collect gold 
coins of earlier Roman Kings, which had high gold content for 
utilising them to purchase goods in the Indian markets for, Nero 
had debased the Roman currency during his regime. But after 
sometime, when old and genuine Roman gold coins were not avail- 
able to Roman merchants for use in the Indian markets their trade 
with India was completely stopped. This fall in trade came 
about particularly when Vespasian imposed? restrictions on the 
export of gold, probably on public complaint of which we get a 
glimse in Pliny’s famous regret?) This fact is fully confirmed 
by the numismatic and archaeological evidences. 


In India also, the kings, as we have stated above dis- 
approved the use of Roman coins as currency. As minting 
at that time was under state control, therefore, government took 
serious note of all attempts of Roman traders of circulating 
their coins in Indian markets which could affect-the national 
economy. In fact, to ward off such attempts the government 
did resort tothe mutilation of Roman coins.4 The gold coins 
of Rome imported in India as Wheeler remarks ‘were 
liable to be pierced for suspension or mutilated by a cut across 
the obverse.® {а the Tamil region, where the Romans 
had a trade colony, it is striking to note that not a single 
coin we have found so far bearing any sign of Roman imitation. 
In the later half of the first century and in the second century, 
Rome beyond its Imperial Frontiers, р. 167. 
Rome beyond its Imperial Froneiers, p. 166, 

Pliny, XII. 94; VI. 101. 
Numismatic chrouicle, 3rd series, XVIII (1898), p. 320; Rome beyond 


its Imperial Frontier, p. 169. К 
Ibid, р. 166 ; Rome beyond its Imperial Frontiers, р. 166, 
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аз the numismatic evidences show, а change seems to have come 
in the nature and the scope of Indo-Roman trade) According 
to Sewell after Vespasian the Romans began to give preference 
to markets of Saurüshtra. don the approach of Roman 
traders to Tamil land was fare.) Warmington, while admitting 
partial cessation of Roman trade in Tamil land, believes that 
the change virtually was поё іп the nature ог. scope of trade 
but was in the médium of exchange. Не opines that after 
Vesapasian when the export of gold was stopped the exchange 
of goods was carried on between the Tamilians and the Romans 
оп the basis of barter.” But, itis difficult to believe that if 
the Roman traders had created a system of gold and silver 
coins for' the exchange of goods їп Tamil land, it. could have 
been stopped all too suddenly and the Tamil. traders would 
have reverted back to the barter system to the exclusion of 
all coinage in their transactions 


We can thus conclude that gold and silver Róman currency 
in Indian markets, had no value except that'of bullion. : 


oa 


1. | 2RAS, 1904, р. 615-17. 
2, Commerce between Roman Ётрїг and ‘india, pp. 393-94, 


MISCELLANEA 


I 


А COPPER COIN OF WIMA KADAPHISES 
^ | DISCOVERED IN AURANGABAD 


ГРІ. iV] 


A Copper coin of the Kushana ruler Wima Kadphises 
was recently discovered in the Aurangabad city. The coin 
was first noticed by a labourer who was excavating the 
foundation of a building in & locality called Jinsi in the city. 


Following is the description of the copper coin : 
Copper, round ; 1.1 inch weight—15.6 grams. 


Inscription on both the sides blurred—A few letters can 
be made out. The reconstructed legend will be: еН 


«ЧӘ jan neun fppsfuuu чан. 


Obverse 
The king, sacrificing at altar, Trident, club. 


Reverse 
Siva facing, holding trident, railing against a bull. 
Pl. IV. 1 


Aurangabad, now the seat of the Marathwada divisional 
offices in the Maharashtra state is situated on the Kham river 
in Lat. 19-53 north and Long 75 22’ 46” east. 


The city was known as Khirki in the pre-Mughal days. 
During the Prime-ministership of Malik Ambar Khirki had 
served as the capital of the Ahmednagar Kingdom. Malik 
Ambar’s successor Fata Khan changed the name of Khirki 
to Fatenagar. After the Mughals captured Daulatabad in 
1633 Fatenagar with the rest of Nizamshahi territories fell 
into the possession of the Mughals. In 1663 when Prince 
Aurangzeb was appointed Viceroy of the Dakhan for the second 
time, he made Fatenagar his capital and renamed it 
Aurangabad. 


While the medieval history of Aurangabad can be 
documented on the basis of ample material, its early history 
still remains.obscure in absence of апу historical evidence. 
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The antiquity of Aurangabad, however, goes back to early 
historic period is vouchsafed by an epigraphic record from ` 
Kanheri Caves. The copper coin of Wima Kadaphises found 
in the Aurangabad city, further attests the evidence of the 
Kanheri inscription. D m 


A Kanheri! Cave inscription’ of the Ist century A.D. 
records а number of endowments, given by a Buddhist disciple, 
out of which Buddhist excavations were completed at Abalika- 
vihar, Kaliana, Paithana and Rejatalaka in the Paithanapatha. 
I propose to identify the Kajatalaka of this inscription with 
modern Aurangabad. irem | 


The Buddhist excavations cf the early historical period near 
Aurangabad correspond to the description of the site as given in 
this inscription. Aurangabad is. situated on the trade routes 
of the ancient.period. Three ancient trade routes meet a 
Aurangabad. А | : 


The nomenclature Rajatalaka might have been suggested 
by the lake overlooking the Buddhist Caves near Aurangabad. 
The present Harasood tank might be the very site of an 
ancient lake. f Е 


The Buddhist caves in the precipitious scarp of the hills to 
the north of Aurangabad suggest that the place must havé been 
в centre of importance since we know from the Vinaya texts 
that Buddhist monastic settlements were .permittted (о be 
established not very far from and not yet very near to large 
centres of population. S pe АЛИК 


The choice of the site for Buddhist monastery seems to 
have been determined partly by the existence of a flowishing 
centre .of administration or of trade and commerce, which lay 
by the side of the ancient carvan highway that led from the 
ancient Western Coastal ports of Supparaka, Kaliana through 
the Nasik region and Pitalkhora, when the route crossed the 
Indhyadri then through Ellora (Ancient Elapur) and Devagiri, 
terminating at Paithan, the capital of the Sadtavahanas. It ‘is 
this Sarthavaha patha (carvan trade route) which is now repre- 
sented by the Paithan-Aurangabad-Ellora, Chalisgaon-Manmad- 
' Nasik-Thana road. : 


There seem to have been two more ancient routes which 
met at Aurangabad ; one route going straight northwards from 
Paithan via Aurengabad-Ellora-Pitalkhora to Ajanta and from 
Ajanta again straight north to Ujjaiyini and Vidisa and the other 


1. Arch. Surv. of W. India, Vp. 15, `> 
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route connecting Rajatalak (Aurangabad) with  Ajanta-Vidisa 
highway through Bhogavar-dhana (modern Bhokardana) whose 
citizens have left their inscriptions at Sanchi and Bharhut. | 


Thus in the early historical period Aurangabad -must have 
served as a trading and a contentment centre for the Sataváhana 
rulers of Paithan. ` 


The Kushana doing have not so far been рй from 
Maharashtra, . The present copper coin, to my knowledge, is 
the first Kushana coin to be discovered in this region. Archaeo- 
logical excavations at Newase, Paithan, Nasik, Kolbapur and 
Ter have not revealed a single Kushana coin so far. 


. The copper coin of Wima Kadaphises noticed here is a 
solitary Kushana coin discovered in Maharashtra. The coin, 
however, calls for a fresh appraisal of the relations between 
North India under Kushanas and Dakshinapatha under the 
Satavahanas. 


Wima Kadaphises’-date has beci fixed now as the middle of 
the first century A.D. According to the chronological scheme 
of the Satavahanas worked out by the late Vidya Sagar Bakhle, ` 
Wima Kadaphises was the contemporary of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. 


A folk tale from Punjab has for. its theme a fatal contést 
between one Siri Kapasa and Salahana; in which Prince 
Salahana physically eliminates his adversary. 

If a folk tale is supposed to contain any айне of racial 
memory of a historical incident, then this Punjabi folk tale 
needs to be interpreted in a historical setting. Though there 
is no compelling evidence to reach a final conclusion about the 
identity of Salahana and Siri Kapasa of this Punjabi. folk 
tale, I can't resist the idea of identifying Salahana .with the 
Sátavühana ruler Gautamiputra Sadtakarni and.Siri Карава 
with Wima Kadaphises. 


This identification is further supported by the proud claim 
of Gautami Balagri in her Nasik* inscription that her son 
Gautamiputra Satakarni had exterminated the Saka-Yavana- 
Pahalava etc. Balagri in all probability was making a reference 
to her son’s heroic encounter with the Kushana ruler Миша 
Кайкы - 


1. S. A. Joglekar, ABORI., XXVII. 
2. Arch, Surv. W. India, IV, 108. 
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Gautami Balagri? has also described the victorious cavalry 
of Gautamiputra as fyaaedtacitarga. The faagqe of this 
epithet can be identifled with the three great rivers of Punjab. 


The copper coin of Wima Kadaphises, noted here, does 
not present any new variety. Cunningham, Allan and Smith 
have published coins of this type with the legend 
чече Wists AARLE quur Виче IA. 


Wima Kadaphises has not been credited with the conquest 
of any part of the Deccan. The copper coin of this ruler might 
have passed into the Deccan through the commercial contact 
orit might have reached the Satavahana territory along with 


the victorious army of the Satav&hanas returning from a north 
Indian campaign. 


. To sum up, the discovery of this coin in the Aurangabad 
points to the antiquity of the city. 


The coin also suggests the contact between the Satavahana 
Deccan and the territories under Kushana ruler in North India. 


The connection might be of a purely commercial and 
cultural nature, or the commercial contact might have syn- 
chronised with the military contest between the Satavahana 
and Kushana rulers of the first century. 


P. V. RANADE 


2 
А RARE COPPER COIN OF HUVISHKA 


ГРІ. 1V] 


After the summer rains of 1963 a . big and important hoard 
comprising well over five hundred copper coins of the Imperial 
Kushanas was discovered somewhere in the Patiala district of the 
Punjab (India), The exact find-spot and the circumstances 
leading to the discovery could not be traced. Never before 
so big and interesting a find of the Kushana coins in this region 
is on record. The coins are generally rusty and legends partly 
visible, Sixty five coins which are comparatively in better 
condition were acquired by me for the Rao Harnarain Singh 
Dhan Singh collection of antiquities in February, 1964. 


1. Arch. Suro. W. India, IV, 108, 
14 
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The hoard consisted of large size copper issues of Wima 
Kadphises and Kanishka along with a single coin of Huvishka. 
The coins of Wima Kadphises and Kanishka were in the ratio 
1:4. The composition of the hoard leads us to the conclusion 
that it was buried in the very beginning of Huvishka's reign i.e. 
in or about 150 A.D. In other words this hoard remained 
buried in the earth for alittle over one thousand and eight 
hundred years. From the appearance and condition of the coins 
of Wima Kadphises and Kanishka, it so appears that most of 
them remained in brisk circulation till their burial, 


On the obverse of the coins of Wima Kadphises and 
Kanishka the king is depicted standing as usual holding out 
something in hand and giving it in worship by way of sacrifice 
on an alter. On the reverse of the coins of Wima Kadphises 
Siva is shown standing by the side of the Nandi bull; but on 
the reverse of Kanishka's coins is portrayed a large number of 
Hindu and Zorastrian deities. 


The obverse of the solitary coin of Huvishka in the hoard 
referred to above bears the full portrait of the king as а robust 
young man. The king is diademed, fillets or ends of the diadem 
flowing to left. Не is looking intently turning his head to the 
right while reclining on a low cushioned couch, right knee 
tucked up. The legend in Greek script and Iranian language 
“pAo (NANopAo oohpKI) KopANo” is partly blurred. The 
legend begins at I and ends at XI. 


On the reverse, in а dotted circle is а drapped goddess 
standing to right. There is an encircling garland from over 
head to hips. She is holding something in her left hand. 
There is a dim Kushapa symbol on her right. The legend in 
Greek script, NANA? runs on the left of the goddess from 
down upwards [PI ІУ. 2]. 


The weight of the Huvishka copper coin under reference 
is 237 grains or 15.357 grammes, while its size is one inch. 


1, There аге copper coins of Huvishka “king reclining on couch” type 
in the Lahore and Calcutta Museums, but there the king is facing 
and looks middle-aged on all those coins. 

9, “NANA” was ап Assyro-Babylonian goddess whose worship was 
eventually merged in that of Ishtar—‘the great mother" goddess 
of all fertility and most important of the pantheon, goddess of war 
among the Assyrians, armed with bow, arrows, sword and consuming 
flames. As goddess of sexual love, Venus was her planet, and she 
was worshipped as the queen and mistress of heavan. She slew 
her spouse Tammuz and restored him to life after a period of 
mourning, her action typifying the earth in its destruction and 
restoration of vegetation with the seasons. She was worshipped 
throughout western Asia under a great variety of names and forms, 
compare Astarte and Astoreth. 
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The maximum weight of large size coins of Wima Kadphises, 
Kanishka and Huvishka so far recorded is 270 grains (17. 
496 grammes). The Imperial Kushanas also minted middle 
and small size copper coins. 


A pretty large number of Huvishka’s copper coins are 
listed and described by R.B. whitehead in his Catalogue 
ef Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. I. Out of the 
whole lot there is only one coin bearing the partrait of 
Goddess NANA in the elephant-rider category. Vincent A. 
Smith does not mention any copper issue of Huvishka with 
“NANA” ір his Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Vol. I. . 


From a study of this copper coin of Huvishka discovered 
after a burial of eighteen hundred years I am inclined to 
infer that this coin of Huvishka with Goddess “NANA” on 
reverse was struck and put into circulation in the beginning 
of his reign and there is little wonder that coins with 
‘NANA’ on reverse were considered most auspicious to 
start with keeping in view the mighty portion of this Goddess 
in the pantheon. 


UTTAM SINGH RAO 


Er 
A NOTE ON AN UNNOTICED KSHATRAPA COIN 
ГРІ. 1V] 


It is generally admitted by scholars that after the end of 
the rule of Kshatrapa Ya$odüman, whose last known date is 
(Saka) 154 (i.e. 154+77-78=А. D. 331-332), the office of 
Kshatrapa remained vacant till the end of Saka rule in Western 
India. There is, however, a coin in the cabinet of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, which indicates the existence of a Kshatrapa 
during the reign of Mahákshatrapa Rudrusena III, whose 
known dates are the years 270-273 and 282-301 (i. e. A. D. 
347-348—350-351 and А. D. 359-360— 378-379)*. The coin in 
question can be described as follows— 


1. К. ]. Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western 
Kshatrapas, the Traikütaka Dynasty, and the Bodhi Dynasty, р. 115 f. 

2. lbid, p. cxlii. zu | 

3. lbid, p. 179 Е; Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Numismatic 
Supplement, XLIL. p. 90f. С. V. Acharya read year 312 (і. с. 
A, D. 389-390)-on a coin of Mahükshatrapa Rudrasena III (ТИ). 
However, since no photograph or cast of this coin in available, it is 
difficult to check the validity of Acharya’s reading, 
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Accession no. 937; metal silver; size .35; weight 30.3 grains. 
Obv. Head of king; behind date 200 (+) 70. 


Rev. Three arched chaityain the middle with a wavy 
line below ; crescent above to the left of ehattya and 
‘a cluster of four dots above to the right of the 
same; circular legend—...(svami) Rudrasanaputrasa 
vajto Kshatra(pasa) ... (ie. ajo Mahakshatrapasa 

svami Rudrasenaputrasa rajho Kshatrapasa...). 
(РІ. IV. 3). 


Unfortunately the name of the Kshatrapa in question 
cannot be definitely read on this coin. But the date furnished 
by it leaves no room for doubting the existence of а Kshatrapa 
in the year 270 (i. e. 270 + 77-78 =A, D. 347-348). It is well.. 
known that in the year 270 svami Rudrasena ПІ ruled as 
the Mahakshatrapa. Hence our Kshatrapa, who appears to 
have been а son of svàmi Rudrasena III, ruled under him as 
& Kshatrapa in the year 270. 


The Mewasa Stone Inscription of the (so-called Kalachüri) 
year 103 (i.e. 103 + 248-249 = A. D. 351-352) indicates that 
Rudrasena ПІ or nis father Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman П 
ousted the family of Jivadaman II? which had previously 
supplanted the house of Chashtana. When Mahakshatrapa 
Rudrasena lll began to rule in с. A. D. 347-348 he probably 
appointed his son as а Kshatrapa. His kingdom was large in 
extent’, and this might have necessitated the rule of his son 
as a sub-king in some part of his dominions, 


As only one coin of Rudrasena III's son is now known 
and that too after a long period of discoveries of and search 
for Kshatrapa specie—, we may perhaps suggest that the 
ruler in question reigned only for a short time. The following 
observations may also support this suggestion, 


The absence of Maoahakshatrapa Rudrasena Ill’s coins 
between 274 and 282 and the fact that several hoards of 


4, Journal of the Royal Asiaiie Society, 1961, p. 106 f, . . 

5, No coin of Rudradüman II is known. But the coins of his son, 
which ascribe to him the title Mahakshatrapa, and a Nagarjunakonda 
inscription, which probably refers to him, indicate that he actually 
ruled for some time as a king (Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, 1959. pp. 119-120). і 

6. The Mewasa Inscription, which should be referred to Rudrasena 
Iil’s reign has been found in Cutch. Rudrasena IIDs coins have 
been found in regions widely separated from one another, This 
may indicate that his dominion was quite large in extent. See 
also n. 7. : 
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Kshatrapa coins seem to have been buried during this period! 
indicate that about this time the Kshatrapa dominion faced а 
crisis. As aresult of this catastrophe, probably in the form 
of one or several invasions of one or more enemies*, the extent 
of the Kshatrapa territory diminished considerably. Hence 
the existence of a Kshatrapa or sub-ruler may have become 
unnecessary. It is also probable that Rudrasena 1II's son 
died about this time, and as the office of the Kshatrapa was 
no longer required, it was abolished. The validity of this 
hypothesis becomes all the mora probable when it is remem- 
bered that Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena ПІ was succeeded in 
the office of Mahakshatrapa by his sister's son’, and not by 
his own son, И 

В. № MUKHERJEE 


4. 
A COIN OF KUMARAPALA 
[Pl]. УШ] 


The coin which is described below is now in the Central 
Antiquites Section, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi ; 
and was purchased from Sri Ramchand of Government School, 
Ludhiana. It is gold. Therefore, broadly it hails from 
Panjab. Coins of Kumārapāla have been noticed before, but 
their provenance are not so well established. "What is more, 
this type was continued in Muslim times. But the ascription 
of these coins is & moot point. 


1. The lateet issues in the hoards of Kshatrapa coins found at Uparkot 
and Vasoj in Kathiawad; Sarvania in Southern Rajasthan, Chind- 
wara in Madhya Pradesh and Gandarmau and Sanchi in Malwa are 
those of Rudrasena III issued in or shortly before the year 273 (see 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, xviii, pp. 220-221). 

It appears that these hoards were -buried in or immediately 
after the year 273. The fact that all these hoards were interred 
about the same time in regions widely separated {rom one another 
indicates the large extent of the Kshatrapa dominions under Rudra- 
gena III at least in e, 273 and also hints at the gravity of the situ- 
ation which led to their burial. The Guptas may have played some 
part in causing the crisis in the Kshatrapa domlnions. For, if the 
Kakas, who are referred ta in the Allahabad Prasasti as swearing 
allegiance to Samudragupta, are to be placed in Kak@nadabota or 
Sanchi, then it is probable that either the Guptas or the Kākas or 
both snatched away some portions of Rudrasena III's dominion, 
Thus, though Rudrasena ПІ survived that crisis, as ів shown by 
his later issues, his dominion was diminished considerably 


in extent. 
'9. See no 7. 
3. Ibid. 


4. BMG, AWK, р» 28-Ё; see also reference no. 3. 
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Major General Sir Alexander Cunningham was first to 
notice this type of coins! It had on obverse nimbate figure 
of Lakshmi and on reverse legend in three lines. He was 
followed by V. А. Smith and Е. ]. Rapson*; all of whom 
took him to be & member of Tomara dynasty. But late 
M. Roy Chowdhury and К. D. Banerji have questioned this 
identification. Banerji argued that both Kumirapala and 
Mahipála cannot be ascribed to Tomara dynasty due to the 
fact that reliable geneological list of the 'Tomaras are not 
available. Secondly, gold coins of Mahipala are found all over 
northern India, even in Saurüshtra and Malwa. It is true that 
certain base metal coins of Mahipala bear Horse rider: Bull 
type of the Shahis of Udabhandapura. But the palaeography 
of the legends of the gold coins of Mahipala are earlier than 
those of base mental coins. He concluded that Ajayapála and 
Mahipála (?) did not belong to the Tomara dynasty but to the 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat? and Pratihàras of Kanauj. 


It is true that no inscription mentioning the Tomaras of 
Delhi has been found since the fragment described by D. R. 
Sahni is now missing. But two post Muslim inscriptions on 
stone found at Sarvan and Palam (Baoli) mention that Delhi 
or Dhillika was founded by the Tomaras from whom it passed 
to the Chàühamáünas. In respect of palaeography if we are 
guided by the principle enunciated by late R. D. Banerji that 
it is not safe to compare between characters of stone inscriptions 
and copper plate charters since copper being more tractable 
than stone results in letters which seem more advanced than 
those on stone, then no comparative tests can follow. At the same 
time, Banerji failed to note that certain amount of stereotyped 
nature was inevitable due to assay masters and die cutters. Thus 
palaography of legends occurring on Ghaznavid and Ghorid 
coins do not differ a great deal from those of the Tomaras, 
Gahadvalas and the Chandellas. Their coin types were again 
continued by the early muslim rulers. Thus we have one gold 
coin probably of Taj-ud-din Yildiz which have this goddess 
on the reverse legend in Nagari Sri Mahammada вата. Lane 
Poole un-necessarily took it to be a Kanauj issue. It might 
have been issued at Delhi as well after the defeat of the 
Chahamana king Prithviraja III or when he overthrew the 


1. Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 85, No, 3. pl. IX. . : 

2. peu of Coins in the Indian Museum, і, р. 256; Indian Coins. р. 31. 

3. Prachina Mudra, pp. 202-03 i 

4. Ер. lnd., i, pp. 93 f. ; JASB, XLiii, Pt. 1 (1874), pp. 104 ff. me 

5, Compare figure 30, Pl. I of Lane Poole’s Catalogue. of Indian Coins in 
the British Museum, Sultan of Delhi with Plate VII of Coins of 
Mediaeval india, ihe inscriptions have been discussed by me in 
‘Delhi Under Early British Rulers’ to be published in the Journal of 
Asiatic Society. 
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Ghaznavids in the Punjab. Histheory that “Similar reasons 
induced him to preserve, though only for a short time, the 
piculiar gold issues of Kanauj, with the rude figure of the 
Goddess Lakshmi, adding his name in Nagari”! requires fresh. 
examination. If this pioneer theory is accepted we shall have 
great difficulty in explaining the Chedi, Chàndella and 
Tomara (?) coins bearing this type ; who with the exception 
of the last never held Hariyara or Kanauj? In Pakistan 
he continued the cavalier horseman of the Shahis adopted also 
by the Tomaras and the Chahamanas. 


The conservatism by continuance of existing coin types 
even when it went against the tenets of Islam was possibly 
due to high financial policy and economic reasons. These were 
to make the money of the conquerors acceptable to millions of 
aimmis, habituated to a traditional type and not to create chaos 
in international exchange; due to overland trade. Even two 
Caliphs of Baghdad issued the horseman type of the Shahis. 
If early Muslim coinages teach us anything, it is the indication 
of gradual policy of advance bearing the barest necessities of - 
existing types. 


-Let us however decide to whom such coins shuld be 
ascribed ? Our coin shows: 


Obverse: A four armed female divinity seated facing 
front, with nimbus around her head represented 
by a curve of solid dots. 


Reverse: Legend in three Iines : Srima (d) Kumérapala 
(d) eva. (РІ. УШ. 1) 


Wt. 61.29 grains. Size. 7". 


In the first place, let me underline the fact that I have 
given up describing the Goddess as. ‘Lakshmi’ as Cunningham 
has done. Because, after examination of plates of Cunningham 
&nd Smith, and this coin, I feel that the term Lakshmi 
is unwarranted in absence of more precise marks of identi- 
fictation and @yudhas. It is urdoubted that it is a survival 
of the type of Gáhgeyadeva of Dahala. But he was not the 
only monarch of this dynasty who issued this type. They 
were issued also by Kirttivarman, Sallakshanvarman and 
Madanavarman etc. belonging to the Chandellas of Јејака- 
bhükti and Govindachandra of the Gahdavala dynasty. If, 
however, à comparative study is made it appears that die makers 


1. Lane Pole, of. сії, p. xix. 
2. The theory was originally started by E. Thomag. 
3. Cunningham, орёї, pl. УШ, 
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of Сарреуайеуа did their job far better than those of Kumàra- 
pala, Mahipála, Chandellas or Gahadavalas. Тһе figures on 
Chedi coins nostalgically remind us of the ‘Ardoksho’ type of 
Vasudeva and of the brilliant gold issues of the Imperial 
Guptas. Though the glyptic art had degenerated even in Chedi 
times, it was not to the extent that we find on the coins of the 
11th century of the christian area. 


To whom then these coins belong ? To the Tomaras or 
the Chaulukyas ? 


The Tomara king Kumarapala exists only by ascription 
of these coins to him by Cunningham. No inscription of his or his 
mention in any of his adversaries or contamporaries have so 
far been met with. On the other hand the historical back- 
ground of Катагараіа, the Chaulukya is indeed impressive. 
He succeeded Siddharaja Jayasimha. He is considered the 
greatest member of his dynasty, thanks to the Jainas. His 
campaigns are well known. (1) Chàhamüna Arņorāja 
and - Vigraharaja IV ; (2) Paramaras of Abu; (3) 
Chühamanas of Naddula; (4) Paramaras of  Kiradu; (5) 
Ballala ; (6) Mallikarjuna ; (7) Saurashtra and (8) 
Dahala.! The evidence, it must be admitted is neither 
conclusive nor decisive. Even their best champion А. К. 
Majudar had to admit that the “limits of. Kumárapala's empire 
may be said to have been as follows: in the south the Vindhya 
and at least as far as the river Tapti, for it is not known how 
much of Kofkana was retained by Kumarapiala ; to the west 
Saurashtra and Kachchha, to the north roughly from Chitor 
and Jaisalmer, including parts of the former native states of 
Udayapur and Jodhpur and in the east Kumürapala's empire 
extended probably upto Bhilsa and probably extended even 
further east." 


In this respect, Jayasimha Süri's account of his (Kumara- 
pala’s) digvijaya is the best. In reality, these so called, dig- 
vijayas are merely raids and very conventional in character. 
Very little permanent results emanated, like that of Yagovarm- 
man of Kanauj' On this principle we may agree that he 
might have visited Sapádalaksha, Kwuru-magdala (Hariyana and 
E. Punjab) Malava and Chitrakuta (Chitorgarh), Avanti, 
Valley of the Narmada upto the Abhira country and being 
victorious over the lords of Prakaga, which B. К. Thapar has 
excavated in Tapi Valley, Lata, Saurashtra, Kachchha and 
lastly Paftchanada (Punjab). The main fact that emerges is 


1, А. К. Majumdar, Chaulukyas of Gujarat, pp. 19. 
9. Yasovarman of Kanauj——Indian Culture, XV. 
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that he visited Kuru Mandala and Punjab. Apart from his 
victory over the two Chahamüna kings and occupation of 
Chitorgarh etc. 


What was the Chaulukya coinage ? Our sources are of 
two kinds-literary and epigraphical. The inscriptions mention 
drammas-Bhima-priya and Visalapriya drammas, Other coins 
mentioned are vishiopaka, ripaka and karshapanas. А denomi- 
nation of coins called dínara is mentioned, which in my opinion 
implies gold coins. В. J. Sandesara, Director, Oriental 
Institute has published extracts of a work called Gayitasara, 
with a commentary in Gujarati! This work mentions several 
classes of coins. 


In Gujarat coins have been in circulation since time 
immemorial, for the simple reason, that it was a maritime 
province. This picture has been very well reconstructed by 
A. K. Majumdar and need not detain us. But he is wrong 
when he opines that no coins of the Imperial Rashtrakuta 
dynasty are known.? For this we are indebted to D. B. 
Diskalkar who noticed some alleged Rashtrakute coins? 
Though I personally feel that they were issues of Hiina Kings, 
who established themselves in Pathar and Upramal areas or 
old Mewar hill tracts, whose histcricity and existence I have 
convincingly shown elsewhere.4 Two gold coins of Jayasimha- 
Siddharaja were found in village Pandwah. tahsil Garnatha, 
district Jhansi of U. P. Parenthetically, it might be pointed out 
that Jhansi, Banda and Lalitpur areas of modern Uttara 
Pradesh, were originally a part of ancient Malavadega, which 
went into the possesion of the Peshawas when the Mughal subah 
of Malwa was transferred to them by Muhammad Shah and was 
divided amongst several Maratha feofee in the heyday of the 
Maratha confederecy. The lions share falling into the hands of 
the Sindhias and Holkars. One of them was the family in 
which young Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi was married. Her husband 
was’ not only the last feudal lord of Jhansi (Mere Jhansi nehi 
. diuhga) When after the abhortive revolt of 1857 the East 
India Company gave place to the British crown, these areas 
were annexed to the British territories. 


This digression has an important bearing. If Siddharaja’s 
coins can be found in a remote area of ancient Malava, then 
why not Kumārapāla’s coin, and gcld too, in Ludhiana or say 


1. B. J. Sandesara, 3.VS1, VIII, p. 158 ff. 

2. Chaulukyas of Gujarat, p. 269. 

8. FNSI, VIL, pp. 66 ff. 

4. cf. present writer's Hünas in Mewar, Journal of Asiatic Society, 
IV. no. 2, pp. 57-62, f І "p 


15 
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Panjab ?  Kwurumagdala referred to by Jayasimha Siri is 
modern Delhi district, Gurgaon, Panipat, Jind portions of Hissar 
and Rohtak districts, That is ancient Hariyanà'! He could 
have easily come from Malwa or through present Hanumangarh 
and Suratgarh districts to Panjab to defeat the Ghaznavid 
king or a local Indian prince of the area. He could have even 
proceeded from Hariyüna to Panjab and returned to Gujarat 
through Bikaner as Nakula had done according to late Jaya- 
chandra Vidyalaikara, Therefore, there is no inherent impro- 
bablity in the coin belonging to Chaulukya-Kumarapala, 
Secondly, Gujarat marchants resided in Delhi even after muslim 
occupation. "They might have been responsible for their distri- 
bution. | 
ADRIS BANERJI 
5 
ADIVARAHA COINS 
[PI.1V] 

In the last summer, nine coins were offered for deciphere- 
ment to the author of this note, by Sri Nanak Chandra 
Malhotra, & Sarraf of Farrukhabad, along with some other coins 
of the Gupta and Mughal rulers. The coins of the Adivaraha 
series are not in a good state of preservation. Their metal is silver 
alloyed with some impurity, probably copper. The shapes are 
also very Irregular and all these nine specimens are about 
34 grammes in weight. 


‘On the obverse side of these coins, there is depiction of the 
Boar-incarnation of Vishnu, standing facing towards right, and 
on the reverse legend is in Nagari script of 10th Century in two 
or three lines. It can be completed from all these specimens, 

(РІ. 1V. 4-12). 

From the legend, it seems that these were issued by 
Vinayaka-paladeva а Gurjara-pritahara ruler of Kanauj. 

В. М. 5. PARMAR 
6 | 


DISCOVERY OF A PALLAVA COIN (?) AT NAGAR 
DISTRICT BHANDARA MAHARASTRA 


ІРІ. УШ 


The study and research work on the rare coins of Ancient 
India is an important addition to the source for rewriting the 
chapters on the Ancient Indian History and Archaeology. 
Though the work has started still no satisfactory progress has 


1. Culture Sequence in Hariyana to be published in the ‘Journal of. the 
Vishesvarananda Vedic Research Institute, Hoshiarpur, 
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beeii doné ori the raré coins to fill up the gaps in it, and it is left 
to the task of the present generation to undertake the work on 
the basis of available eviderices in Inscriptions and literature. 
A careful exarhination of the symbols, legends and metrology 
may throw iduch light on the subject to bristle with the 
Controversial problems arising particularly relating to the origin, 
identity and extent of any ancient coin. 


Without entering into any complicated discussions, a 
siricere attempt is made here to introduce the discovery of a 
solitary circular Copper mixed with lead or bronze coin ranging 
about inch to 2 inch in diameter, weighing roughly 103.9 
grains, bearing the emblem of a maned lion facing right with 
an undeciphered Nagari (?) legend enclosed by a circle of pellets 
on obverse, arid а vase on stand identified as Sivas phallus 
flinked by two tamps encircled by strokes at the edges, of the 
coin on reverse (Pl. VII. 13), was made by me on the surface of 
a low mound at the village of Nagra in the Gondia tahsil of 
Bhandara District, Maharasta.! 


The present Pallava coin dealt in this article closely 
resembles the coins of the Pallava chiefs déscribed arid published 
earliér by V. A; Smith,’ Elliot? and C. J. Brown.‘ 


‚ Although Smith ascribes the coin bearing the emblem of 
maned lion with an undeciphered legend in Nagari (Р) enclosed 
by a circle of pellets on obverse and a phallus on an arghapatia 
and flanked by two lamps encircled by n line of strokes at the 
edges of the coin on reverse, to one of the Pallava chiefs, placed 
between 13th to 17th century. A. D., but C. J. Brown feels 
doubtfiil tö ascribe this type éither to Pallavas or Chalukyas of 
soiith India. ` 

Prior to this discovery hardly a few coins of this type or 
similar to this with slight variations in the arrangement of the 

étails éitlier on obvérsé or on teverse have been reported from 
South India, but no where іп north or in central India, -such 
dins having all the details of ешЫепіѕ as seéii in. this type 
describéd above аге reported so far. 

If we look into the earlier references we find either on 
obverse or on reverse side of the coins of Kushana, Gauda, 
Chalukyas, Kádambas, Rájpüt aiid.Naga only partial details 
of ernbletns® unlike the presetit coin. 


1. Indian Archaeolegy-—A Review, 1960-1961, р, 56 
2. The Early History of India, (IVth edition), РІ, I, №, 16. 
3. Coins of South India, £1. IXIL 
4. The Coins of India, Pl. VII, No, 8, pp. 61, 62, 
| 5: Lectures on Numismatics by R. Bhandarkar, 
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Although some of these coins bear either on the obverse or 
reverse the emblems of Siva lingam, Nagari legend, lamps, 
maned lion in single, still the arrangement of both the legend 
and maned lion on obverse and Siva lingam with lamps on 
reverse is not seen in many cases, But they have the symbols 
in addition or replaced by the emblems of animals like bull, 
horse and Variha, 


Some of the coins minted at Banaras bear Siva lingam 
with Nandi between two trees. The brass coins of Pulakegin 
bear Уагаһа with an incription in Kanarese on obverse and 
only lamps and not the phallus on the reverse.! 


In the Yelleshwaram excavations in Andhra about 42 coins 
of a similar type have been found. They bear either lion, or 
bull on reverse and a Siva lingam on the reverse. None of 
them are ascribed to Pallavas but are identified as coins of the 
Vishnu Kundins.’ 


Difference of views held by scholars need са correct 
justification on either side. The theory held by V. A. Smith 
might be possible on the basis of the motifs depicted in the 
coins ascribed to a Pallava chief. Both the maned lion, and 
Siva-phallus are the Saivite emblems. Similar type of lion 
emblems are also reported to be depicted on the rock cut temples 
of south India. In pallava history most of the names of the kings 
like Simha Vishnu, Simha Varma and Narasimha Varma repre- 
sent their dynastic feature, In the coins of the later Pallavas 
the symbol of Магаһа, is also found rarely in place of lion, 
but the lamps on reverse continue. 


In the light of the above facts the present coin can also 
be identified and ascribed to late Pallava period. On similar 
grounds V.A. Smith identified the earlier coin types as 
Pallava. 


Regarding the identity of the Pallavas we are not yet defi- 
nite as to who are they, and where did they come from and how - 
did they attain the chief place among the powers of south. 
To these questions no complete answer can be given at present 
although considerable research has been made in solving the 
problem. : 

A few coins of Vibhu Naga of Padmavati bearing 
the emblem of Siva linga оп an arghapatta and maned lion 
are also reported but they are in different order and type.‘ 


Ibid. р 
Excavation Report of Yelleshwaram, _ : 

The Early History of India by V. A. Smith, (VI, Edition), p. 491. 
T he Catalogue of the Naga Goins of Padmavati, by Dr, Н.У. Trivedi. 


POS m 
DIE 
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Although there was no Pallava country as such with 
traditional limits still the Pallava domination extended in 
degrees varying from time to time over all the three ancient 
kingdoms.’ The extension of the Pallavas was from Narmada to 
Tinnevalley north to south and from Orissa to Berar east to 
west” as accepted by many Historians. 


The discovery of the present Pallava coin from the 
Gondia tahsil of Bhandara District falls within the area 
covering as above is quite convincing and reasonable. More 
over, this is from that area through which some Saivas from 
north were imported to the south after the political conquest 
in the Kosala area during the lete Pallava period? This point 
is to be noted in the present coatext as to how such Pallava 
coins can come from this area. All this will throw light on 
the extent of Pallava domain or domination at the site of 
the present find, 


Although Pallava kings did not exist for a long time still 
the Pallava chiefs continued to exist as local rulers till 17th 
century and after that time all trace of the Pallavas as a 
race or clan disappears.‘ 


The present coin bearing the emblem of maned lion with 
legend on obverse and Siva lingam with lamps on reverse 
might belong to the later Pallavas as the earlier Pallavas were 
probably followers of Buddhism, Vaishnavism and Jainism and 
most of the later Pallavas were apparently worshippers of Siva 
through the influence of the famous Saint Appar and they 
might have copied Saivite emblems on their coins, The emblem 
of vase on stand might be the symbol of phallus of Siva 
followed by the later Pallavas who may be dated to that 
period—13th to 17th century A. D. 


The coin described above has been chemically treated 
and the report from the Archaeological Chemist in India is still 
awaited. 'The coin is at present in the possession of the 
Archeological Survey of India Central Circle, Bhopal. 


If the decipherment of the Nagari (?) legend on the coin 
is made, it may add more knowledge to the study of history 
in general and numismatics in particular. 


C. KRISHNA 


1, Smith, Jbid., p. 207-208. . 

2. Oxford History of India, by Smith, 1920, pp. 201-208. 

3. History of India, by N. К. Sinha & A. C. BanerJee, p. 195. 
The Early History of India, by У.А. Smith, p, 491. 

5, Ibid. 


№ 
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THE ELECTRUM COINS OF VIKRAMADITYA.I: THE 

CHALUKYAN EMPEROR ОЕ BADAMi. 


[PL. V] 


Т have three such coins in my cabinet. As stated earlier, 
these three coins along with the gold coin described in Section 
D were ptocured as one lot in Hyderabad in 1959. Two of 
these coins are in quite a good. condition with allthe symbols 
and inscriptions very legible. The third is slightly worn out. 
All the coins are of the same pattern and I am describing them. 


The shape is round and the size is .76 inches; Thé weight 
is 9.800 grammes or 153 grains. Опа fairly thick disc with a 
broad rim, the coins have been die-struck. The obverse and 
reverse contain a number of emblems and inscriptions big and 
small There are small inscriptions in portions of the rim also. 


Tlié colour of the coin is yellowish-white. .On a first and 
preliminary test the metal appears to be а mixture of gold and 
silver ; an electrum. The gold content can be estimated to be 
about 30% and this is a good first approximate estimate. I 
shall. have them tested later more accurately and find out 
whether there is апу copper content also. 


Taking the obverse emblems first, in the middle of the coin 
from left to right and facing right there is a big boar with two 
thick legs, snout and a heavy tail. In front of the boar there 
appears to be a lamp (at III) a little faint in опе coin but better 
in the other опе. Above the big boar (at I) a crescent like 
object probably representing the moon can beseen. To its 
left there are some lines which may indicate the sun; Four 
symbols can therefore be recognised on the obverse (P1 V. 9). 


There are two big inscriptions on this side. Just over the 
beginning of the tail of the big boar a big ‘Sri’ stárfs froth 
bottom up and ends at the edge ofthe coin. To its left there 
is a * then а ‘kra and then a ‘ma’ (at IX) all from the 
inside of the coin going towards the edge. The first inscription 
reads ‘Sri Vikrama’. It is somewhat floral in design remniscent 

.of the earlier Kadamba types. Then the second inscription 
starts (at IX) with a small Sri", somewhat faint, then a big ‘ys’ 
to the right, then a ‘kra’ at the edge of the coin (at VI) from 
left to right and then а ‘va’ in the interspace between ‘vi’ and 


1. To be printed in JNSJ, xxvii, Pt. I, as a separate paper—~Editor. 
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“һа! rather feeble, and then a big ‘fha’ (at У). The ‘ma’ can 
probably be seen below the tip of the boar's tail. The second 
inscription reads ‘Sri Vikrama Raja’.. Above the. back of the 
boar a few small letters are visible but they are difficult to read, 


Taking the reverse symbols there is the big standing figure 
-from top to bottom with no pretence of a head; to hands stret- 
ched. over the head; a big torso and two legs. It looks rather 
crude. To the right of the figure near the edge of the coin 
there is a thin line with something like a peacock feather, the 
‘Mayur Pincha’ at the top. It also looks like a spear, ‘Kunta. 
Between the spear and the torso of the standing figure a serpent 
with its spread hood and a short winding body can be seen, 
There are, therefore, three symbols on this side. 


As regards inscriptions а роса ‘Vi’ from bottom to top can 
be seen right of the hand of the standing figure (from II to I) ; 
then comes a big ‘kra’ to its left reading from left to right at 
the edge of the figure; and then a small ‘ma’ can be read. The 
‘Sri’ is difficult to trace unless we see it between the hood of 
the snake and torso. This inscription therefore reads ‘Vikrama’. 
The second inscription starts left of the middle of the torso of 
the standing figure (at TX) with a big ‘ma’ its arms stretched 
towards the torso. Then thereis a big ‘ha’. Below ‘ma’ a 
‘rq’ (the ‘ra’ in one coin is better) can be read. The jhe’ is 
seep rather faintly below the left leg of the standing figure. 

A ‘Maharaja’ is also clear. On the flat rim of the disc below 
the legs some letters are there, probably reading as ‘sri’, ‘yi’ 
and ‘kra’. Similarly on the top portion of the figure two 
letters can be traced and look like ‘svi’ and ‘vt’. These are the 
inscriptions on the reverse. 


These coins in most respects resemble the gold coin. Since 
I have discussed at length all the data in the prvious section’, 
comments can be brief here. The weight of 153 grains indicates 
that the northern models were copied here also. The later 
Guptas appear to have resorted to this weight to keep up to the 
Suvarna standard of 80 Rattis of Manu. While the northern 
origin is clear this weight soon disappears and the south reverts 
tothe 50/60 grains. Why the electrum compound has been 
preferred is difficult to understand. The gold with a 20% copper 
is all right, Silver, good or base with a lot of copper as in 
contemporary eastern Chalukya coins ‘of Vishama-Siddhi and 
the earlier Vishgu-Kundins could also ‘be understood. Why 
does he King prefer here gold and silver and a fairly 
good proportion of gold at that ? Apparently to show his 


1. ди. 
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conquests and display his wealth, the Emperor liked a silver 
coinage with some gold. To indicate his northern tradition he 
wanted the 150 grain weight. 


As regards the author there seems to be little doubt that it 
was Vikramaditya-I who issued the coins, The boar points to 
the Badamiline. The standing figure with the peacock feather 
or Spear and the serpent could indicate only God Kartikeya. 
the bold incriptions reading Sri Vikrama Maharaja point to 
Vikramaditya-I of Badami. The palaeography exactly corres- 
ponds to Vikramaditya-I's plates mentioned in the previous 
section. To my mind there is not the least doubt that these 
coins could only be attributed to Vikramaditya-I of Badami. 


It is obvious that these coins are an unique and remarkable 
find, 
S. RAMAYYA 


8. 
A UNIQUE GOLD COIN OF AKBAR 
ГРІ. У] 


Recently а gold coin was. shown to me by а private 
collecter. It bears the following details :— 


Shape Square. Date 987 Н. Mint Раїап, 
Obv. In a dotted border, the Kalima. 


Date 3AV in the left lower corner. 


Rev. In а dotted border. IY Бл L 
р 2 a 
below 5 
(PI. V. 6). 


This mint is identified with Kadi Pātan, a very important 
place in the Baroda State. Тһе 244-2. Арат (Thomas, 
Chronicles, P. 428) mentions wg (Patan) as one of Akbar's mints 


1. Ibid, 
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for copper. „Тһе coins issued from this mint are exceedingly 
` rare. Following specimens with different prefixes are known :— 


1. Silver. Date 984 Mint Nahrwàla Pattan. NS, XI, 
p. 322. The date on these rupees is inscribed over 
Ul. on the reverse in vertical fashion. ; 


2-3. Silver. No. 319 & 320 of Lucknow Museum Catalogue. 
One of them is dated 984 H. The mint is read as 


re 204 


4. Silver. Date 984 Mint, CY Mart NS, 


XXVI, p. 493. 


-% 5 
5. Copper. Dateļ984 & 985, Mint Me y ME 


NS, XXIV, p. 479. 
Gold. Date 984. BMC, No. 61, Mint oe 


Our specimen which closely resembles with the above 
muhar of the British Museum is dated 987 H. and the 
mint name is read as „5 (Patan) without any epithets 
prefixed to this mint. 


It will be seen that on the above coins the same mint has 
been read differently by different persons. Such as 


QI M LT UP br ar, с CAE ans 


= H M, > ЭЎ, 


-Ours is a beautiful specimen and it bears only wi without 
any prefixes whatsoever. Such a Muhar was not published 
before. It seems, after Akbar, no coins were issued by any other 

‘emperor from this mint. The date 987 on this Muhar is also . 
new; all other coins bearing 984 or 985 H. : 


C. R. SINGHAL 
16 
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9 
AKBAR'S MINT CHITOR 


While writing on the ‘Coins of Mewar’ in this Journal 
Roshan Lal Samar has referred to the copper coins of Akbar 
that were issued between the years 999 and 1008 A. H. and 
are attributed to mint Chitor in various Museum Catalogues. 
He maintains that the reading of the mint name on these coins 
is not clear; some scholars read the mint name as Chitor 
while others took it to be Jaipur or Qunauj. Thus he refers 
to the views of Rodgers*, Oliver? and Temple.’ 


It may be pointed out here that Jaipur was founded by 
Sawai Jai Singh, an eminent scion of the house of Amar, in the 
later Mughal period some time after the death of Shah Alam 
Bahadur in the eighteenth century A. D. So the mint- 
name Jaipur on Akbar’s coins would be historically wrong. 
This has been admitted by Rodgers and Temple; we need 
not pay any attention to this reading. 


The reading Qamauj on these coins is equally untenable. 
We have a large number of coins issued from Qanauj mint, 
which bear the legend : : 


244215 
CH ae? 
YES 


They cannot be confused with the coins under discussion. 
These coins bear a quite distinct legend written as: 


ез», 

hee! Sm 

= 
Even if we ignore the coins which bear the clear legend 
Qanauj, and try to read Qanauj оп these coins, we cannot do 
so, The initial letter of the mint-name on the coins clearly 
appears а; but it may sometimes be confused for the initial 
without dots. But the last letter у is so clear that it 

cannot be confused with „ іп any circumstances, 


1. JNSI, XXV, p. 73. 
2. Indian Antiquary, 1890, p. 222. 

9, FASB, 1886, Pl. IT, 23. i 

4. Indian Antiquary, 1890, p. 222. Editorial foot note, 
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With the initial c and ending», the mint-name cannot be 
read otherwise but Chitor.. The only defect that may be 
pointed is the absence of the nugtzs. But the absence of nugtas 
. is in no way surprising. The ommission of the nugtas is not an 
error on the part of the die-cutter ; but it was rather customary 
to omit the dots in the realm of Persian апа Arabic calligraphy. 
The ommission of the nugtas may be noticed even in the 
manuscripts of the period. 


The attribution of these coins to Chitor should not be 
doubted on the mere ground that the name of Chitor does not 
find place in the inventory of mints given by Abul Fazl. 
The existence of several mints like Banaras, Jullundhar, 
Hardwar, Nagor, Sialkot, Sarangpur, Mandu and Ranthambhor 
mentioned in the inventory-is yet to be corroborated by their 
coins. On the other hand there are many mints that are 
known from theircoins but are conspicous by their absence 
in the said list. 


In absence of the dots on these coins, we are unable to 
know the correct form of writing the name Chitor. Rodgers 
and Temple have expressed different views on the spelling 
of Chitor. The former favours Chitor ( ys) and the latter 
takes it to be Chitor (эт). 


I have examined several manuscripts and printed versions 
of Akbarnama, Ain-i- Akbarz, Igbal-nama-i-Jahangir? and Farishta 
and noticed that the place-name in them is spelt as уче 
and уж both. Since the manuscripts and printed versions 
consulted by me belong to the ninteenth ceutury, no reliance 
can be made on them for the correct form of the word. 
The calligraphists, scribes, and copyists were not always 
learned persons. They could conviniently introduce their own 
spellings and replace the original ones. 


But fortunately enough, I could trace out an important 
evidence on the point in the JMuntakhab-ut-tawarikh. Abdur 
Qadir Badaoni, while describing graphically the seige, the 
ferce fighting and the ultimate fall of Chitor, quotes an 
interesting abjad! composed on the eve of the fall of Chitor, 


1. Abiad is a system in the Persian and Arabic poetry where the 
alphabets are given the numarical value and the words, phrases or 
lines composed with those letters, denote a desired value in. number 
when the lettera are counted together, The values of the letters in 
this system are as follows : 


4= 3m, 2=% ш) 
7=)'б==; ‘Sent 

1025; ‘9mb Sa 

50 ==) 40e ‹30= (20s 
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to commemorate the event. This abjad is meant to give the 
value 975, the Hijra year of the fall of Chitor, and includes 
the word Олот. The abjad gives the correct value of 975 only 
when the word is spelt as je ( Chztor) and its value is 
reduced to 965 when it is spelt as jj (Chitor) without the 
letter, (ye) This shows that the correct Persian spelling was 
we (Chitor). 


U. 5. RAO 
10 
KALINJAR—A NEW MINT OF AKBAR 
[PI, V] 


The Memoir (по. 4) of the Numismatic Society of India 
issued in 1953, contains an exhaustive and comprehensive list 
of the mint-towns of the Mughal Emperors of India. But new 
facts come to light in the wake of fresh discoveries from 
time to time. 


Recently I acquired some Akbari fulus or Dams for the Rao 
Harnarain Singh Dhansingh Collection of Antiquities and 
amongst these is a fulus which forms the subject of this article. 
The fulus under reference was issued from the mint of Kalinjar 


in 987 A. H. 

According to the *Ain-i-Akbar? Kalinjar was the head- 
quarters of a Sarkar in the Subah of Allahabad, Kalinjar is 
a historic place of great antiquity. Here in 952 A. H. Sher 
Shah had died in an arduous attempt to conquer the famous 
and strategic hilly fort. There and then, his son, Islam Shah, 
succeeded his father as Sultan of Hindustan. The Imperial 
Gajetteer of India, Series (1908) gives an elaborate and 
informative account of the antiquity and sanctity of Kalinjar. 


90 ==, ге (80 23, '70 2 € 60s 
400 et ‹300==, 5 '200 =; 100,5 
7005 :600= 2 1500 zm 
1000 = 9005 '800 = . 
€ um оу AQ? aS df Ua 

3275 4-9 0 2813008, £20) ка VET 

202 Wy $= Gay Tej = 

6195 2004,62, 400 = = 10 m Зея 
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The weight of the fulus under study is 20. 795 grammes 
or 321 grains ; while its size is 8”. The legends on the obverse 
and reverse are as follows :— ғ 


Obv. _ Rev. 


2 iss 
| РІ. V. 7 


The upper portion of the legend on obverse of the coin 
could not be made out. Probably this constitutes the epithets 
ofthe mint. An enlarged photograph of the coin was, there- 
fore, got prepared in the hope of getting a vivid picture of 
details ‘and to facilitate further concentration on the point. 
A copy of the same is appended herewith (Pl. V. 7). 

May I add that I was also ‘inclined to read the mint as 
Каїрі; but I was deterred from doing so in the light of the 
existing. copper coins of Akbar struck at Kalpi from time to 
time.that are now in various public and private colléctions. 


The Suri Sultans also struck silver and copper coins.at Kalpi. 
The minting of Akbari fulus started at Kalpiin 963 A. H. 


and the mint had the epithet of ol ПЕ. in .963 and 


964 A. Н. viz., 


TA 

Ar 
: к 
e E E | n ; | A | 


| - t 
: Inthe later part of the year 964 А. Н. — АЁ caf A4, 


“was dropped and was replaced by “Khitta'’, viz. 
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T4 
mho 
7 a 5 


Again though the epithet remained the same, the die 
` was changed thus in 965 and 966 A. Н. and the legend runs 
аз follows :— 


ИТАР 
Ll b 


Н. №. Wright in his mint notes in the Catalogue of 
Mughal Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, observed that 
the mint at Kalpi seems to have been closed after 968 A. H. 


It may be noted that no epithet is given on silver coins 
of Akbar struck at Kalpi. ; 


A copper coin of Akbar struck at Kālpi now preserved in 
the Bharat Kala Bhawan, Varanasi, was described by 
C. R. Singhal in a lengthy article in the Journal of the Numis- 
matic Society of India, XXIII p.392 at М№о. 20. On it 
Каїрі is accompanied with the epithet Baldzh. The legends 
on obverse and reverse as described by the learned numismatist 
run as follows :— 


ОЬ. Rev. 


(ш) J Siah. 


May I point that either the reading of the legends on this 
coin is dubious or the coin is a freak, in so far as it is both a 
fulus as well as a half-tankah at the same time, which on the 
face of it isinadmissible. Supposing it to be a half-tankah it 
must have been struck at Kalpi in or after the forty-second 
regnalllàhi year. The coin bears no date. The Kalpi mint 
was thus in existence after 968 A.H., as evidenced by this half- 
tankah and not extinct as H.N. Winght had observed 
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previously. It may also be pointed out that on tankah issues 
and its all smaller denominations as well as on all fulus coins 
bearing the Па dates epithets of all those mints which bore 
them under Hijra dates were dropped. This coin of the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan bearing an epithet ‘Baldat on a Kalpi issue is, thus, 
an exception and an enigma. In case of its being a fulus it must 
have been struck before the introduction of Ilahi Era, 
i.e. 992 А.Н. 


my reading of the mint as Kālinjar is tentative. If it is 
Kalinjar it is an addition to the mints of Akbar ; and if it is 
Kalpi, it is qualified by new epithets and the way of engraving 
the word Kalpi on the coins is a new one. In both cases the 
coin under reference is a rare one and interesting to boot. 


UTTAM SINGH RAO 


11 


IDENTITY OF MUHAMMAD SHAH OF SULTANPUR 
COPPER COIN 


The following coin was published and attributed to 
Muhammad Tughlaq, the son and successor of Ghayas-ud-din 
Tughlaq by Hurmuz Kaus in a note in this Journal! 


Obverse ( Reverse 
us | ES. 
sU» 27 с^ 93А 


_ Ina note appended to the summary of the above article 
in the Bibliography of Indian Coins, C.R. Singhal has expressed 
his disagreement with this attribution. In his opinion the coin 
belonged to Alauddin Muhammad Shah Khilji. | 


| Не argues that (i)the coins of Muhammad Tughlaq 
invariably bear the name Muhammad bin Tughlag or Muhammad 
Tughlaq and never Muhammad Shah; (ii The legends on the 
coins of Muhammad Tughlaq never begin with the word Adl; 
(ii) the calligraphy of Kaus’ coin resembles closely with the 
coins of Khilji dynasty and not with the coins of the Tughlaqs ; 
and (iv) Muhammad Khilj had issued a similar coin from 
Delhi mint? 


1. JNSI, VII, p. 64, 
2, Biblio. Ind. Goins, 11, A94, p. 12 
$. DMC, Coin No, 364. 
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A careful study of the facts would show that none of 
these arguments have any force. It seems that he is not 
aware of the fact that the name Muhammad Shah is found on 
those coins of Muhammad Tughlaq, which Whittel has named 
‘Azan type'! These coins are known in gold, dated 725, 726 
and 727, and in silver, dated 726, 728 and 729. The legends 
on them are : 


Obverse Reverse 

Шсл] ЕЕЕ 
oll aas?) э cU ТЕ 
АЈ. 


He is also not aware of the fact that Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughlaq, the father of Muhammad Tughlaq had issued coins 
from this very mint Sultanpur, which bear the word di? It 
is not surprising if Muhammad Tughlaq used the word Adl on 
his coins. 


The similarity of the calligraphy of the coin with that 
of the Khilji dynasty has hardly any meaning. The interve- 
ning period between the termination of the Khilji dynasty and | 
the begining of the Tughlaq dynasty is so short that hardly 
any calligraphic development could be expected, particularly 
when the tradition and set-up of the administration were least 
disturbed by the change of dynasty and the king. 


Apart from these general facts, there are some other facts 
that make the attribution of the coin to Muhammad Tughlaq 
certain. 


(i) The title of Hazrat was exclusive to Delhi till the 
time of Ghiyasud-din Tughlaq. Not a single coin of 
Muhammad Khilji is known where this title is used for any 
other mint than Delhi. Not only that, even Ghiyasud-din 
Tughlaq, the father of Muhammad Tughlag did not use the 
title of Masrat for any mint other than Delhi, though he issued 
coins from a number of mints of the types, which were issued 
from Delhi with the title Hazrat. Among such coins are the 
coins of Sultanpur also; but on them it is never called Hagrat. 
It was an innovation of Muhammad 'Tughlaq to use the 
honorific with the mint names. 


1. NS, XXXV, Coins 32, 33, 34, 38A and 39, 
2, Ате. ; : 
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(ii) A coin of this very type was acquired by me at 
Hyderabad. Dinkar Rao has picked up a similar coin from the 
same place. The collection of Hurmuz Kaus is built up 
exclusively from the coins collected from Hyderabad and its 
vicinity. Thus the find-spots oi the coins are confined to 
Deccan. As such, Sultanpur can only be identified with 
Warangal the name which was given to it by Muhammad 
ANUS during the reign of his father. 

A. H. SIDDIQUI 


12 


TITLE OF FATH KHAN SON OF FIRUZ TUGHLAQ— 
ON HIS GOLD COINS 


In a note on the gold coin of Fath Khan, the son of Firuz 
Tughlag, described by Nelson Wright in his Catalogue 
as coin-745B and illustrated on plate XXI of the same work, 
С. R. Singhal has pointed out the different readings of the 
title of Fath Khan in the second line on the reverse of the coin 
given by Nelson Wright, Nevil, Rodgers and Gibbs. Nelson 
Wright has doubtfully read it as ws; Nevil and Rodgers 
read it as c4; and Gibbs’ reading was yl; Singhal has 
favoured the reading yya . І 


А ег а careful examination of the illustration of the coin, 
I feel that none of these readings are correct, The word is 
really K- (malik) In reading it ya, eur, and wl, 
scholars have wrongly taken notice of the nugtas given below 
the word. The nugtas are not related to the word under 
discussion but to the word ¢% (Fath) in the next line. The 
single nugta relates .to fe and the double mugtas to te. On the 
other hand they have missed to notice the vertical stroke of 
< (kaf), which is quite conspicous. The first letter which 
has been taken as с isout of flen. But what remains there 
suggests that it could be „ (mim). ae 


The word malik is associated with the word al-sharg in 
the top line and the full title of Fath Khan is Malik-ul-shargq 
(the king of the east) І hardly need say that this title has 
often been used by the chroniclers for the Sultans of Bengal 
апа Jaunpur. 


І ат not aware if this title was used for Fath Khan in 
any of the chronicles of the time. But Farishta, in his history 
_of India, writes on the authority of Putuhal-i-Firua Shahi that 
Firuz Shah Tughlaq marched at the head of an army to 
Bengal in 760 A. Н. and invested his promising son, prince 


17 


т 
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Fath Khan with sovereign powers of kingship. He was con- 
ferred with all the parapharnalia and accompaniments of a 
Muslim ruler. Khutbà was read and coins were struck in his 
name. Fath Khan held his seperate court and had the 
administration of his own. He was bestowed with the red 
carpet, elephants and royal umbrella etc.! 


This leaves no doubt that Fath Khan was really a 
Malik-ul-sharg (king of the east), 
U. S. RAO 


13 


A COPPER COIN OF JAHANDAR SHAH OF 
SHOLAPUR MINT 


[PL. V] 


The extant copper coins of Jahandar Shah are of few mints 
and they are all of southern India, except the mint of Kabul. 
In my collection. there are two copper coins of this Mughal 
Emperor, which bear the mint-name Sholapur. Following are 
the particulars of these coins : Р 

Weight : 101 to 106 grains (6.5700 to 6 8622 grams). 

Size : 0.65" (1.5 mm.) dia. 


Shape : cilcular. 


Obverse. Reverse. 


vll: 
ае | end! 
ule ed Ys 


Pl. V.8 


l. Tawarikh-i-Farisia Y (Persian Text), p. 146.47. . 
SL Ы ур y 9d 51) 8 ig mje slàob luxe y „йы дї yo”? 
whe! ul? › а аа cole 3 a4 -M pli Lil -s 65 Js y Samy 
> alph Kw y 001,4 1 dO dyad sold gal Ws , ә” soyle ly ul ed коё 
laaie Iya} Бојо ад, SD [ule з abis. , Us| kale sumle |, ‚| 8 ә 


ое 31 QU уф 
2. Mint-towns of the Mughal Emperors of India, С. R, Singhal, P, 39 
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The legend of the reverse shows that these coins are of San 


` Ahad i. e. A.H. 1124 (A.D. 1712). 


n 


Sholapur had been ап important place during the regime of 
the Deccan Sultanate and subsequently in the Mughal Empire. 
It's historical importance can be traced to an earlier period. 
Raghvanka, in his. work, Siddharama Purana, while giving the 
biography of Siddharama, mentions him to bé an inhabitant 
of Sunnalpur, which is believed to be the same place as our 
present Sholapur. The specimens of Hindu architecture of 
thirteenth and fourteenth century А. D. are discernable in the 
fort, which indicates that it was a place of some religious 
importance. In the fourteenth century, it was raised to the 
status of a fort-town in the Balimani kingdom. After the 
disintegration of the Bahmani kingdom, Sholapur was bone of 
contention between the rulers of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur and 
changed hands from one ruler to. the other. When the Sultans 
of Deccan were united against the Vijayanagar king, then 
in order.to put an end of this strife between Ahmadnagar and 


- Bijapur kings, Hussain Nizam Shah I gave Sholapur as dowry 


to his daughter Chand. Bibi, who was married to Ali Adil Shah 
І In the year A. H. 1032 (A. D. 1623), Malik Amber annexed 
this fort to Ahmadnagar kingdom. In the year A. Н. 1044 
(A. D. 1635), Shaista Khan handed over the forts of Sholapur 
and Parenda to the Adil Shahi king, Muhammad Adil Shah, 
on condition that he should not render help to the Nizam 'Shahi 
king. Aurangzeb sent Raja Jai Singh in the year A..H. 1075 
(A. D. 1665) to capture this fort and subsequently this fort 
became the base of operation for the final complete extinction 
of Bijapur kingdom.  Sholapur remained a part of the Mughal 
Empire, during the reigns of the subsequent Emperors, until it 
became part of the realm of Asif Jahi dynasty. From the Asif 
Jahi rulers, it passed to the Marathas and finally to the British. 


Firishta states that the old name of this town was Sadla- 
pur. Burhan-i-Maather refers to this place by the name of 
Sundalapur and at another place in the same book Sholapur is 
referred as Salapur. Three Persian inscriptions and one Marathi 
inscription, on the bastion of the fort of this town, mention it by 
the name of Sundalapur, whereas other. three Persian inscriptions 


in the'same fort speak of this town as Sholapur.' 


The coins of Aurangzeb of this mint are known in all the 
three metals. The silver and copper: coins of Shah Alam I are 
also reported. But no coin of [ahandar Shah of this mint is 


l, Proc of the Deccan Hisiory Conference for 1945, p. 230; c£. Some 
unpublished Muslim Inscriptions from Sholapur, by Abdullah Chughtai. 
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known. -In the reigns of subsequent Mughal Emperors, 
the copper coins of Farrukh-Siyar and the silver coins of 
Muhammad Sheh are also extant. After that activity, this 
mint subsided, | 

А. Н. SIDDIQUI 
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. А NEW-TYPE COPPER COIN ОЕ МОНАММАР 
QULI QUTUB SHAH 


[РЇ]. УШ] 


Hurmuz Kaus, in his series of articles "The coins of 
the Qutub Shahi dynasty of Golcunda', mentions the copper 
coins of Muhammad Quli Qutub Shah (A.H. 988/A.D. 1580-A.H. 

5%1020/А.р. 1612), the fifth ruler of the dynasty, of three mints, 
“7 Golcunda, Hydarabad! and Muhammadnágar?, 


The coins of Golcunda mint bear the namie of the king, 
Muhammad Quli Qutub Shah, along with the mint-name 
Goleunda, the capital and the date А.Н. 991/A.D. 1583, on the 
obverse and the couplet in persian on the reverse of the coin? 
The details of these coiris aré as under : 


Obv. | Rev. 
, 9 ae оро 
S A LULA, cel N n 


. The couplet in Persian means 'He, who dishonours the 
Royal coin, shall get himself entangled in the curse of God'. 


In niy collection, there is a coin of this type which clearly 
bears the date—A. Н. 992 (A. D. 1584). 


The coins of Hyderabad mint of this king are of two types. 


l Num Gire, LXIII, No. 5, May 1955. 
2. Num. Cire, LXVIII, No. 4 & 5, April & May 1960; 
8. Ibid, LXIII, No. 5, figures 2 and 7. 
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Obv. Rev. 


. ug - Viva 
wee ca АХАЛ 
«ар SE „2 


fel fair 


In this type, the couplet in Persian is absent on the reverse 
of the coin and in its place the mint-name (Hyderabad) is 
shifted from the obverse to the reverse of the coin. This type 
beats the date of А.Н. 1012 (A. D. 1603) inscribed at the 
lower part on both the sides of the coin. It also bears the 
name of the king along with the Kunyat Abul Muazafar 
meaning *The father of victories. 


2nd. type 


This type was brought to light by Abdul Wali Khan 
in the recently published Catalogue of Qutub Shahi coins of 
Andhra Pradesh Govt. Museum’. It bears the date of А.Н. 
1017 (A. D. 1608) and the following inseription on it :! 


Obv. | Rev. 


ору P o¢ y МД» 
арас аА 


The coins of this type differ slightly from the coins of first 
type in the calligraphical arrangement of the legend of the 
obverse. In this type, the name of the king, Muhammad Quli, 
occurs above the word Qutub Shah and the word бий is 
written as „$ with Y a-e-Maroof. 


Hurmuz Kaus describes the coin of Muhammadnagar with 
the following legend! and surprisingly coins of such type are 
missing in the Catalogue of Qutub Shahi coins in the Andhra 
Pradesh Govt. Museum. 


1. Qutub shahi Coins in Andhia Pradesh Govt. Museum, p. 21, Coin No. 20% 
2, Num. Circ, LXVIII, No. 4, April 1960, Coin No, 3, 
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Obverse Reverse 
Sultan F'uloos... Muhammadnagar Sana 
Muhammad 
Quli Qutub Shah 


I possess more than a dozen coins of this type and by study 
of these coins, I find that the legend described by Kaus 
is not correct. It is а пем type coin of Hyderabad mint and 
can be taken as a third type of this mint. The details of these 
coins are as under : 

Metal: Copper . 

Weight: Varying from 197 to 208 grains. 
Size : 0.7" 

Shape: Circular 


Obverse Reverse 
lel, 
NEE eo 


e". 
oU. is) esol 
Pl. VII. 10-11. PI. VII. 13 


The legend of these coins finds similiarity with the coins of 
Golcunda mint and also with the first type coins of Hyderabad 
mint. It is inscribed in Naskh style of writing, like the other two 
types. The similiarity of these coins with the coins of Golcunda 
mint lies in respect of the couplet in Persian of the reverse of 
the coin. But the obverse of these coins bears the mint-name 
as Hyderabad along with the name of the king. Further, the 
word Jae (Adal) is. not. found at the beginning of the legend of 
the obverse asit is found on the coins of Golcunda mint. The 
mention of the name of the king along with the word Adal 
(meaning ‘The Legal coin’) is а style adopted by various kings 
of Central Asia and Iran! and which had been followed on the 
coins of Golcunda mint due to the Persian origin of this dynasty. 
But absence of the word Adal in the legend of these coins marks 
the development of an independent style of the formulation of 
the inscription. 


The similiarity of these coins with the coins of first type of 
Hyderabad mint lies in respect of the calligraphical arrangement 


1. Mannual of Muslim Numismatics, Codrington, p. 53-54, 
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of the name of the king on the obverse. Like the coins of first 
type of Hyderabad mint, the word Muhammad occurs at the 
top of the coin. the word Qutub Shah in the second line 
surrounding the word Muhammad and the word Quli lies in the 
third line, The letters ,5 and J of the word Quli are placed at 
the left-hand side of the word Qutub Shah, but the letter e 
(Ya-e-Majhool) is extended horizontally. 


The couplet in Persian refers to the nefarious practices of 
the sarafs of melting away the coins so as to bring into circu- 
lation the currency of Vijayanagar kings. During the réign of 
Muhammad Shah I Bahmani, the entire lot of sarafs was 
massacred to put an end of this practice so that in the reigns of 
subsequent Bahmani kings there was no recurrence of it. But 
with the decline of the Bahmani kingdom, it was renewed. 
The legend of the couplet reveals that this nefarious practice of 
melting away the coins had reached to such an extremity during 
the reign of Muhammad Quli Qutub Shah that he had to 
impeach the offender with the curse of God by incorporating 
this couplet on the coin. 


-As the legend on the reverse of these coins is similiar to 
that of the coins of Golcunda mint, it shows that these coins 
with the couplet and the mint-name Hyderabad must be an 
earlier issue of Hyderabad mint than the other two known 
types, because coins of the other two types bear no similiarity 
with the coins of Golcunda mint in their inscriptions. It may 
also, perhaps, signify the earliest copper coinage of this king 
when Hyderabad was made the capital instead of Golcunda. 
The lower portion of the die is cut and the date i is missing on the 
obverse of the coin. 


Firishta, in his history, E a legend that Muhammad 
Quli-Qutub Shah had named this city as Bhagnagar! after his 
favourite Bhagmati, Butthis story is not mentioned by any 
other contemporary historian, except the Mughal historians 
who, in order to depict the immorality of the Qutub Shahi kings 
swayed this story". — T'arikh-e-Farkhunda mentions that Hydera- 
bad was founded in the year A.H. 998? (A.D. 1590) and refers 
to Firishta by saying that initially Muhammad Quli Qutub 
Shah named itas Bhagnagar, afzer the name of his minion, 
but after seventeen years, being ashamed of that name, changed 
it to Hyderabad in the name of Ali, the fourth Calif, who 
was surnamed as Hyder. This view is more probable because 
the Qutub Shahi kings professed the Shià creed of Muslim faith 


1. Firishta, III, p. 173. 
2. Muntagab-ul-Lubab, THY, p. 384 
3. Tarikh-e-Farkhunda, by Munshi Qader Khan, 
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which believes in the leadership or Immamath of Ali, the fourth 
Calif and his progeny. Tavernier, the French traveller, who 
came to Hyderabad in the seventeenth century narrates that 
earlier the name of this city was Baghnagar’ or ‘The city of 
gardens’. Rafiuddin Shirazi, in his history ‘Taskarat-ul-Muluk’ 
describes ‘The whole city а garden", Prof. Н. К. Sherwani, 
on the basis of these facts discredits the romantic story narrated 
by Firishta?, Zarikh-e-Muhammad Qutub Shah, the official 
chronicle of this dynasty, gives the date of А.Н. 1000 (A.D. 
1592) for the laying of the foundation of Hyderabad when in 
the same year Charminar, the famous edifice was constructed.‘ 
According to another historian, Hyderabad was founded in the 
year А. Н. 999° (A. D. 1591). Hadaeg-us-Salatin® mentions 
that it was made the capital in the year A.H. 1004 (A.D. 1595). 
It seems that the construction of royal palaces might have taken 
some time, so that the king shifted from Golcunda to Hyderabad 
in the year А.Н. 1004. According to the author of Bagh-e- 
Charehaman, the chronogrammatic epithet ‘Farkhunda Bunyad’ 
was given to Hyderabad in the year А.Н. 1006" (A. D. 1597), 
seven years after its foundation. Various historic monuments 
of this king were constructed between А.Н. 1000 (A.D. 1592) 
and A.H..10069 (A.D. 1597). 


From the above facts, it сап be surmised that Hyderabad 
was made the capital between A.H. 1004 (A.D. 1595) and 
A. H. 1006 (A. D. 1597), although it was founded" between 
A.H. 998 (А D. 1590) and А.Н. 1000 (A.D, 1592. ~ 


A. H. SIDDIQUI 


15 
COPPER COINS OF BURHAN NIZAM SHAH III 
(РІ. VI) 


. .After the decline of the Bahmani kingdom, the provincial 
governors became autonomous and soon declared their in- 
dependence. Nizam Shahi dynasty was опе of them 
which emerged at Junher. Its first ruler, Ahmad Nizam-Ul- 
Malk laid the foundations of the-city of Ahmadnagar in A. Н. 


Tavernier ; Travels in India, p. 182. 

Tazkarat-ul-Mulook (MSS), State Library Hyderabad, p. 613. 

Prof. H, K, Sherwani, Bhagmati ka Afsana (Urdu). 
Tarikh-e-Muhammad Qulub Shah (MSS), State Library Hyd., p. 248, 
Bagh-e-Charchaman, p. 23; also Landmarks of the Deccan, p. 15. 
Hadaeq-us-Salatin, MSS (Salarjung Library), p. 114 a. i 
Bagh-e-Charchaman, p. 23. 

Landmarks of the, Deccan, p. 15. 


Pappe P 
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900 (A.D. 1494) and made it his capital! The copper coins 
of this dynasty are published by Mr. F. J. Thanawalla?; 
wherein he mentions the coins of Daulatabad mint as follows*— 


Obverse Reverse 
АШ о à vv 
SLO a 


He suggested that these coins may either be of the second 
ruler Burhan Nizam Shah I (914-961 A.H.—1508—1554 A.D.) 
or of the seventh ruler Burhan Nizam Shah II, (999-1093 A.H., 
1591-1595 A. D). I have a number of coins of this type 
which are circular in shape. They are of two sizes and 
weight—(i).8" in size and 14.014 grammes (230 grains) in 
weight (ii) .65" in-size and 8.837 to 9.36688 grammes (145 to 
154 grains) in weight. | 


According to the calligraphic arrangements, which is Naskh 
the obverse legends may be distinguished in two forms— 


(i) Obverse Reverse 
Able» Ал : 

= д тм 

cU с. 
Sea e» 

(РІ. VI. 15, 16 & 20) (PI. VI. 21.24) 

(ii) Obverse Reverse 

os * Wee? s 

Wl coUe VLU 5» 
y " $ 


(РІ. VI. 14 & 17.19) (PI. VI, 21.24) 


In the first form the word Shah #8 occurs preceding the 
word 232 (Ghazi), whereas in the second the word «2 (Zarb) 
is found before the word 239 (GAasi) On no other known 


l. Firishta, YI, p. 97; Ma'athi-ul-Umara, II, p. 906, 
2. Num. Supa, VII (48), p. 51. : 
8, lbid, Coin No. 3-5, 
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coin of this dynasty, the word Gthaat is found, which means 
‘Victorious’. 


On the reverse of these coins is the usual legend referring 
to the date as Fi Shahur San (in the months of the year). The 
date is given on the upper part of the coin above the word San, 
which on one seems to be A. Н. 1028 (A.D. 1619) coin No. 11, 
but it is not fully legible. The Nizam Shahi kings used two 
Eras the Hijri and the Shahur San. But as the dates on the 
inscriptions and official records are exclusively in Hijri; the 
dates inscribed on the coins should also be Hijri. 


The mint name Daulatabad is written in а peculiar 
manner, which resembles to the 7ughra style. The letters 
ә and , of W» are written as superscript intersecting the 
upper parts of the letters J and ! respectively. The letter à 
of oe isalso written in the same manner and occurs at the 
top of & intersecting the letter ! of &. 


The attribution of these coins to Burhan Nizam Shah I 
or II is not correct as during the reign of Burhan Nizam Shah I, 
Ahmadnagar was the capital and his extant coins bear the 
mint-name JVagar! (Ahmadnagar). In the reign of Burhan 
Nizam Shah П, Burhanabad was the capital and his coins 
dated A. Н. 1001 (A. D. 1592) bear the name Burhanabad? 
Daulatabad had never attained any importance during the 
reigns of Burhan I or II. Only when Ahmadnagar was captured 
by prince Daniyal son of Akbar in А.Н, 1009? (19th August 
1600), the seat of government was shifted first to Junnar and 
then to Daulatabad in the year A.H. 1016° (A.D. 1607) during 
the reign of Murtaza Nizam Shah II. 


Daulatabad, due to its impregnable position was the proper 
refuge of the Nizam Shahi kings, which could withstand the 
increasing pressure of the Mughal armies. The harrasing 
guerilla warfare, with which the Maratha peasants were 
trained, also contributed to the defence of this fort. In 
view of this all-important position of the fort, bearing 
the name Daulatabad, should be attributed to this fort 
and the coins with the name Burhan Nizam Shah to a later 
ruler Burhan Nizam Shah III. 


Num. Sup., VII, (48), p. 51, Coin No, 1, 

Ibid, Cain No. 6. 

Epig. Ind. Most, Suppl. 1933-34, p. 3 and also Elliot and Dowson, 
VI, p. 144, Firishta, ITI, p. 164; Akbaranama, ПІ, pp. 774-775. 
Maiasir-ul-Umard, ТЇЇ, p. 7; Basatin, p. 261. 

‚ 5. Ahmadullah Quadri; Memoirs of Chandbibi, p. 42, 


SP орк 
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The name of Burhan Nizam Shah III is not found 
mentioned by most of the historians of the Deccan. Even 
Colonel T. W. Haig, whose list of Muslim dynasties is most 
reliable, has omitted his name and confused his reign with 
that of Murtaza Nizam Shah II.’ But the name of Burhan 
Nizam Shah III is well-preserved in Basatin-us-Salatin.? 
G. Yazdani, has shown conclusively on the basis of a number 
of inscriptions that after Murtaza Nizam Shah II, Burhan 
Nizam Shah III was enthroned*. In the year А.Н. 1019 
(A.D. 1610), we find a bitter enemity between Murtaza Nizam 
Shah II and Malik Ambert; An inscription on the fort of 
Antur (Aurangabad district) of the same year refers to Burhan 
Nizam Shah as the reigning kings.  SBasatin also mentions 
the name of Burhan Nizam Shah III regularly after the year 
A.H. 1020* (A.D. 1611). 


The diary of the Dutchman, Pieter Van den Broeke, who led 
his ship wrecked crew from Gandivi (Gujrat) to the East Coast 
(Masulipattam) in November and December 1617 (А.Н. 1026), 
also furnishes some information im this respect. He says— 


‘After the death of his master, Malik (Amber) turned to 
theft and robbery and thus obtained a large following so that 
eventually he came to command more than eight thousand 
horsemen and gained many partisans. Seeing this, the king 
(Murtaza Nizam Shah II) again offered peace and the Malik 
answered that if the king would forget the past and ask for his 
daughter to marry her as а queen, he would serve him faith- 
fully against the Great Mogul and would always be his subject. 
The king, with the approval of his counsellors, agreed to this 
contract and married the Malik’s daughter as a queen with 
great pomp and magnificence before all the world. Later, it 
happened that the king’s first wife, who was a white Persian 
woman, reproached Malik Amber’s daughter with bitter 
words...... The daughter told her father, who was so angry 
that he determined to have the king killed and at last gained 
over the king's secretary, Mir Abdul Fateh, who poisoned him 
with a drink of which he died, leaving a minor son. The 
Malik at once took charge of the minor and made himself 
master of the whole country. The son is now twelve years 
old and was only five when his father died," 


Historie Land marks of the Deccan, 236. 

Basatin-Us-Salatin, Hyd. ed .pp. 286-306. 

. Epig. Ind. Mosl., 1919-20, p. 12-13; Supp., 1983-34, p. 22. 

Basatin, Hyd. ed., p. 270. 

Epig. Ind. Mosl., 1919-20, pl. VII, b. 

Basatin, Hyd. ed., p. 270. 

The journal of Indian History, April 1938, pp. 146-147; Gujrat to 
Golcunda-reign of Jehangir, by W.H., Moreland, 


FOP SE 
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_ , Thus the diary of Broeke shows that in the year A.H.1026 

(A.D. 1617), the minor king (Burhan Nizam Shah. Ш) was 
twelve years old and his accession took place in the year 
A.H. 1019 (A.D. 1610), when he was only five yéars old. 
Further, on the manuscript Nai Nama of Mulla Jami, writteri 
by Muhammad Muhsin Hirani in Nastaliq, the seal of Burhari 
Nizam Shah is found with the endorsement that it belongs to ` 
the royal library, with the date Zul Hajja 1089 A.H) 
(1625 A D). 


. A number of inscriptions mention the name of Burhan 
Nizam Shah III’. The inscription dated A.H. 1025 (A.D.1616) 
on à pillar of Kamani Masjid, Shivneri Hill, Junnér district, 
records that Burhan Nizam Shah III was the son of Murtaza 
II’; Basatin refers to the death of Burhan III ‘either at thé 
hands of Fath Khan, son of Malik Amber or by natural death 
and followed by enthronement of his young son of seven years 
namely Hussain Nizam Shah III’. Khafi Khan mentions the 
death of Nizam ul-Mulk at the hands of Fath Khan, son of 
Malik Amber in А.Н. 1040* (A.D. 1631). 


Thus it is evident that these coins of Daulatabad mint 
can only be attributed to Burhan Nizam Shah HI. The 
honorific title ‘Ghazi’, whlch is appended to the name of the 
king; is in the style of Mughal Emperors and seems to signify the 
victorjes gained over the Mughal armies during his reign, due 
to the able generalship of Malik Amber. The three Mughal 
expeditions led by Khan-e-Khanan, Khan-e-Azam and Abdullah 
Khan in A. Н. 1019 (A. D. 1610), A. Н. 1020 (A. D. 1611) 
and A. Н. 1021 (A. D. 1611) respectively were repelled,* only 
the fourth expedition, led by prince Khurram (Shah Jahan) 
in A. H. 1025 (A. D. 1616) was successful" In. A. H, 1029 
(A.D. 1620-21), the Nizam Shahi army recaptured Ahmadnagar 
and Berar and laid a seige of Burhanpur, followed by an attack 
on Mandu. Again Shah Jahan returned and after fighting 
many a battle against Maratha odds at Mandu, Burhanpur and 


1, Annüal Report of the Arch. Dept. of HEH the Nizam’s Dominioit, 
1980-31, pp. 34-35. 

2. (a) Epig. Ind. Most, 1919-20, Inscription dated А.Н. 1035 in Antur 
(8) 1011, pp. 12-13 : Inscription dated A. Н. 1024, in fort Antur. 
(c) Ibid, Suppl, 1933-34, p.22: Inscription по. 3489, dated A. Hi 

1095 (A. D. 1616). | 
(d) Ibid, Ern pp. 5-6; Inscription from Paithan, dated А.Н. 1022 
D. 161 


3, Ibid, Suppl. 1933-34, p. 22 ; Inscription no, 3440 dated A. Н. 1025. 
4. Basatin, p. 296 ; Badshah nama, I, pt. 1, p. 395, pt. II, р, 42. 

5. Muntakhab-ul-Lubáb, І, p. 401. : 

6. Basatin, р. 261 : Iqbat Nama, p. 66 : Maasir-Ul-Umerá, ТИ, p. 9, 

7. Igbal-Nama, p. 66. 

8, Ibid, p. 281. 
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the Deccan plains of Painghat and Balaghat, he captured 
Kirkee (present Aurangabad) and Pattan in A. H. 1030 (A.D. 
1621)1 But, when Shah Jahan revolted against his father 
Jahangir, these territories were partly recaptured Бу 
Malik Amber.” 

A. H, SIDDIQUI 


16 
NOTE ON SOME LEGENDS OF THE BAHMANI COINS. 
ГРІ. VI] 


_ This note is meant to correct some of the legends of the 
Bahmani coins, which are not properly deciphered and to draw 
such inferences from them that may be helpful in the proper 
attribution of the coins under review. 


1. Large copper coins of Ahmad Shah II 


Of the four types of copper ‘coins of Ahmad Shah II the 
legend on the obverse of the large-sized ones is read by 
Codrington,? Speight’ and R. Burn as— 


оь», 2С а RT 
(Pi. VI. 172) 


Rev. JU A Ms Suelo uric Use 


(PI. VI, 7) 


Major. Whittel® reads an extra word Ka» (Muhtal) at the 
top of the coin on its obverse, His reading is— 


сж. lU. ө „ДЫЛ AUY „ай Ыам 
Ch. Md. Ismail has modified this reading slightly, Не reada*— 
сне ЫА. е „ДЫЛ alll „айл liens 


In these readings the words Al-Motesim and Muhtal placed 
together carry no meaning. The word Al-Motesim in Arabic 
means ‘One who holds fast’ and the word Muhtal means 


. lbid, p. 182 ; Basatin, p. 2712, 

Maastr-Ul-Umera, 11, pp. 8-9. 

лаза XVI, p. 99 ; Codringtoa : On copper coing of the Bahmani 
ynasty. | 

. Islamic Culture, April 1935, p. 296, Pl. УП. 

. NS, XXXVII, (234), p. 32, coin no. 35, 

. dbid, (foot-note), 


Dup obs 
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‘occupier’. As such Al-Motesim Muhtal Allah in the legend will 
mean ‘Holder and Occupier of Allah’ which conveys no sense. 


I read the obverse legend on these coins as— 


The word “y=: (Be-habel) means ‘By the rope of’. And the 
word e (al-Motesim) means ‘One who takes fast hold’. The 
legend would thus mean— 


‘Holder of the rope of Allah, the Ever-Bestowing’ (literally 
it means ‘The follower of the true path of the Faith), and is very 
much similar to the phrase ‘the Friend of the Compassionate.’ 
Prophet Ibrahim or Abraham is called Khaleel-ullah or ‘Friend 
of Allah’. 


The legend &!! Jis» pail is similar to the Quranic epithet 
ше aU! Jim wate], meaning ‘You should all hold the rope of 
Allah’. 


2. Copper coin of Humayun Shah 


Of the three types of copper coins of Humayun Shah 
Bahmani alias Zalim, one has the legend on the reverse undeci- 
phered and it is a subject of controversy. Codrington has 
described this coin with his readings as— 


Obverse. Reverse. 
oL Jue РРР 


e uel c Лев; 
* Uv 
OCULI 
(Pl. VI. 3) (Pl, VI 8.10) 


This is also acceptable to Prof. Speight and Major Whittel. 
But the reading Ранд" Zaka human on the reverse conveys no 
meaning. So recenly, Hurmuz Kaus! has suggested the 
following reading— 


vl, 
D 


The word dadàr is derived from the word dad meaning 
‘justice’ and the word dadär means ‘dispenser of justice’. It is 


1. Num. Circ., Dec. 1961. 
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one of the epithets of God and occurs in the Avesta, the sacred 
book of the Zoroastrians. The Persian kings were known as 
Dadian meaning ‘The just’ which is an equivalent to the word 
Adil found on the coins of various Muslim kings. Thus the 
legend Dadar Nigahbàn means ‘The Dispenser of Justice is my 
guardian’. 


Hurmuz has pointed out that the founder of the Bahmani 
dynasty, Alauddin Hasan, was a descendant of Kayanian 
dynasty of ancient Persia ; so he called himself Bahman Shah 
and the sixth ruler has also assumed a Persian title Tahamtan 
Shah. So, in his opinion Humayun Shah, also influenced by 
his Persian origin and culture, incorporated this Persian legend 
on his coin. 


But his reading is not convincing for the following 
reasons— 


(i) The first word of the legend contains the third letter 
clearly as ; (Де) rather than the letter ^ (Dal). It differs 
with the first letter Dal. Further, the upper portion of the 
word is vertical, whereas for the letter Da] the upper portion is 
always inclined towards left. The fifth letter is distinctly hamaa 
(») and not the letter ; (re), it differs from the third letter Re. 
It may also be an incomplete form of the letter s (Ye). Thus 
the first word of the reverse legend is sjo (Dara) or „уд 
(Dérai) and not jol (Dadar). 


2. Humayun Shah, was so tyrannical that he was known 
amongst his people as Zalim (the Tyrant). A tyrant king, 
would not invoke the help of God in the name of justice 
and say ‘the dispenser of Justice is my guardian’. 


3. It is highly improbable that the fifth ruler of the 
Bahamani dynasty, would seek & phrase from the Avesta for 
his coins for the reason that his remote ancesters were related 
to the royal Kayanian dynasty of Persia. 


The legend on the reverse of the coin in my opinion is 
either PR Or alil 


"Ue cust 


If the last letter of the first word is taken as ғ (Латза), 
the word will be я (Dara) ; if it is taken to be « (Ya-e-Maroof) 
then the first word would be „byo (Darat). The words dara 
or dàrái are Persian and according to Burhan-i-Qute (ed. M. 
Moin) mean ‘The Lord or Allah’, The second word of the 
legend has been rightly read by Hurmuz Kaus as wet (Wigah- 
рап). The letter w (niin) is connected with the letters 6 at 
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the lower end. The letter $ (Kaf) has an additional markaz 
or stroke which makes it clear that the letter is $ (Ga). 
Thus the second word is we (Nigah-ban) and not Ube; 
(ааа human). 


The legend Dara Nigah-ban or Dàrài Nigah-ban, means 
‘God is the saviour’. It conveys the same meaning as the 
Quranic phrase 8%. уа. 4/6 (So Allah is the best saviour). 


At the instigation of the kings of Vijayanagar’ the sarafs 
used to melt the coins of the Bahmani kings, so, Muhammad 
Shah I, the second Bahamani king, massacred all the sarafs in 
the year A. Н. 766 (A. D. 1359). This brought the desired 
effect for the time being. The present legend indicates that in 
the reign of Humayun Shah, the sarrafs renewed the melting 
of the coins. 


The legend may also be read as lj! we (Wiga@h-ban- 
e-Darai). The word Dara means also ‘Finance’. The Ministry 
of Finance in Iran even today is called „ә = (Wiz@rat-e- 
Darzi). So the legend Nigah-ban-e-Darai would mean ‘The 
guardian of the treasury’. According to the Islamic concept of 
kingship, the king is the care-taker of the government and 
guardian af the treasury. Since this meaning of the word Darai 
is not giyen in Haim’s Dictionary, it is not certain if the 
word darai conveyed this meaning in the nineth century Hijri. 
Therefore, I prefer the first reading i. е. ‘Dara nig@h-ban’. 


3. Small-sized copper coins of Mahmud Shah. 
Prof. Speight has enlisted the small-sized copper coins-of 
~ Mahmud Shah Bahmani with the legend*— 


Obverse, Reverse, 
dese et 
bla, BLA дәл 


I have found two varieties of these small-sized coins, with 
the following legends— 


6)  Obverse, Reverse, 
будда Slt ма 
st et 
(PI. VI. 4) (Pl. VI, 11) 
(ii) Obverse, Reverse. 
gU ола D. 
SLA Space 
(РІ, VI, 5.6) : (PL VI, 12.13) 


1. NS, XXXIX, FASB, for 1925, (261). 
9. Islamic Culture, April 1935, PI. ХУП, Coin ров, 7 & 8. 
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In Muslim writings the word bin or ibn (meaning, the son 
of) always precedes the name of the father. And on the coins 
it is found on the side which bears the name of the father of the 
issuing king. Assuch the coins of variety (i), which contain 
the word bin along with Muhammad Shah, would be the 
coins of Mahmud Shah, the son of Muhammad Shah (IID). 
On the coins of variety (ii) the word bin is associated with 
Mahmud Shah and the name Muhammad Shah is on the other 
side of the coin. This suggeststhat they are the issues of a 
king named Muhammad Shah, who was the son of Mahmud 
Shah. 

Only one king named Mahmud-Shah is known in the 
Bahmani dynasty. According to the known history, after 
Mahmud Shah, his sons Ahmad Shah IV and Alauddin had 
ascended the throne in succession. But the coins of both of these 
rulers are still unknown. Now, the present coins suggest that 
one of these sons of Mahmud Shah ascended the throne under 
the name of Muhammad Shah (IV). And he is identical with 
Alauddin. Thusa new name may now be added in the coin 
series of the Bahmani kings. 

А. Н. SIDDIQUI 


17 


SOME DATELESS COPPER COINS OF THE 
BAHMANI KINGS 


ГРІ. VII] 


The copper coins of the Bahmani kings are found in 
abundance and variety. Most of the coins of these kings bear 
dates and so they can easily be assigned to particular kings. 
But on some of the coins of these kings dates are not found. 
A few of such dateless coins form the subject of study of 
this article. 


Coin No. I 
Weight :. 27.3 grains (1 6624 grains), 
Size : 0.45.” 
Shape : Circular. 


Oby. ; Rev. 
h | MT ог 


РІ. УП. 1 РІ. VII. 2 
19 
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There are three Bahmani kings who assumed the title of 
Muhammad Shah. АП оѓ these kings bear the 'Kuniyat' of 
AbukMuzzafar. The name of Muhammad Shah III is always 
suffüxed by the name of his father, Humayun Shah. Both 
Muhammad Shah I and Muhammad Shah II have used the 
name ‘Abul-Muszafar, Muhammad Shah’, the former on his 
coins of all the three metals and the latter only on gold and 
silver issues. As the copper coins of early rulers of this dynasty 
are very small in size, this small-size coin can be assigned to 
Muhammad Shab I. The style of writing of this coin is very 
similiar to that of other copper coins of Muhammad Shah I. 
Some of the other copper coins of Muhammad Shah I bear the 
following inscriptions : 


1. Obv. Rev. 
Pebbles) vay! 
2. Obv. Rev. 


АБЫ vf 
Aag uL 


3 Oby. Rev: 
., ё 5 oS * 


Moz шд 


Thus, the obverse legend of other types is bifurcated in 
this coin. The Kuniyat *'Abul-Muszar' is retained on the 
obverse and the name of the king, Muhammad Shah (along 
with an additional word As-Sultan) has been shifted to the 
teverse of the coin. Further, the legend of this copper coin is 
very similiar to that of the copper coin of Mujahid Shah, the 
subsequent ruler. The legend of the copper coin of Mujahid 
Shah is as follows: 
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Obv. Rev, 
CRAS c dr: 
si^ 


Similiarity of both of these coins lies in respect that both 
of them contain Kuniyat of the king onthe obverse and tlie 
name of the king on the reverse of the coin. Hence, this 
small-size coin can be assigned to Muhammad Shah I. 


Coin. No. 2 
Weight: 55.66 grains (3.6070 gr. grams). 
Size : 0.55”. 


Obv- Rev. 
6 op | YuUoall ў 
udo | | 9] 
Pl. VII. 3. O PI. VIL 4. 


The obverse of the coin bears the name of the king, Ahmad 
Shah with the honorofice title ‘Deendar’, meaning ‘The Pious or 
‘The Religious man’. The reverse of the coin contains the 
legend in Arabie which runs as 'Qaleo-Baaar Kuffar’, or 
Qale-o-Bazarin Kuffara which means ‘The Destroyer of the 
generation of infidels’, According to the calligraphy, small 
letter ! (alif) over the letter ё (ain) signifies the completion of the 
word Qale. Such a style of calligraphy is found on. thé coiris 
of other Muslim dynasties, such as on the copper coins of Ali 


Adil Shah II, the word АЙ Adil Shah is written as ә | 
Ü tol > [s 


There are four Bahmani kings who ascended the throne 
by the name of Ahmad Shah. Out of these, coins of Ahmad 
Shah IV, son of Mahmud Shah, are still unknown, but the 
type is expected to be similar to that of Mahmud Shah. 


This coin can be ascribed to Ahmad Shah I, because 
Ahmad Shah was known as ‘Wali’ or ‘The Saint’. Saboor 
observes, “Kings and Emperors generally assume  grandi- 
loquent, high sounding and awe-inspiring titles оп 
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coming to the throne. It seldom happens that people confer 
any title on their rulers, though there are several instances 
of kings having been nick-named by subjects on the strength 
of some queer trait in their character or temperament. But 
Ahmad Shah I was called "Wal? by the populace on account 
of rain having fallen after a severe drought by his intercession 
with Heaven. The Sultan was glad to be called Wali but, 
perhaps, out of modesty, he did not assume it on coins and 
official reeords. But his successors in their coins have men- 
tioned him as Wali", Thus, although Ahmad Shah I could 
not call himself Wali or ‘The Saint’, still in this coin he 
is entitled as ‘Deendar’ or ‘The Pious’, which reflects the 
spiritual and religious piety of the king. 


The style of writing the word Ahmad is noteworthy. On 
the other coins of Ahmad Shah I, the word Ahmad is written as 


Wey so that the letter alif ! passes through the centre of the 


head of the letter, Hai. On the coins of Ahmad Shah II, the 
word Ahmad is written as 4=!, so that the lower part of the 
letter alif ! is connected with the head of the letter Haie. On 
the coins of Ahmad Shah III, the word Ahmad is written as 
veal and we find that the letter alif} and Hai are distinctly 
separate. On this coin, the style'of writing Ahmad is similiar 
to that of the other coins of Ahmad Shah I and so atribution of 
this coin to Ahmad Shah I is furter justified. 


The inscription of the reverse of the coin “The Destroyer 
of the generation of infidels” refers to the victories of this king 
against the Vijayanagar kings. 


Coin No. 3. 
Weight: 51.16 grains (3.3156 grams). 
Size: 0.5". 
Shape : Circular. 


Obverse Reverse 
: v NIU 
ole url alls 

Pl. ҮП. 5 Pl. VII. 6 


1. Num, Supp. XX XIX, JASB, for 1925, Article 261. 
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The obverse of the coin bears the name of the king, Ahmad 
Shah. The reverse of coin entitles the king as ‘Zil-e-DUah’ or 
the ‘Shadow of Almighty’. 


Ás this coin coin contains the word Ahmad written as 
a ,So that the lower end of the letter alif ! is connected 


with the head of the letter с (Hai) and such a style of writing 
of the word Ahmad is-found on the coins of Ahmad Shah II, 
therefore this coin can be assigned to Ahmad Shah II. 


Coin No. 4. 
Weight: 26.08 grains (1.6904 grams). 
Size : 04". 
Shape : Circular. 


Obverse Reverse 
Р ds / oly ole 
Р]. VII. 7 Pl УП. 8&9 


Їп „Ыз coin, the obverse bears the name of the king, 
Ahmad Shah. The word Ahmad is written in such a manner 
that the lower end of the letter alif ! is connected with head of 
the next letter Hai, , therefore it—like the above-mentioned 
coin no. 3—pertains to the reign of Ahmad Shah II. The reverse 
of the coin contains the honorefic title of the king as Jahan 
Panah, meaning ‘The Refuge of the world’. 


A. H. SIDDIQUI 


18 
ON A COPPER COIN OF FIROZSHAH BAHMANI 
(Pl. УШ] 


Similar coins have been published by Н. M. Whittel! and 
Е. F. Speight, but the present coin shows some notable 
characteristics. 


1 Whittell, Н, M, NS., XXVII, p. 29. 

2. Speight, E. E., "The coins of the Bahmani Kings of the Deccan,” 
Islamic Culture, April, 1935, p. 295, pl. V, Nos. 1625, I am grateful to 
Shri А.Н. Siddiqui for these references- and also for the reading 
of a part of the legend. 
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This coin was handed over to me by Shri P. C. Pant of 
the College of Indology, B. Н. U., Varanasi. Не obtained this 
coin at Ahmadnagar sometime in 1959. 

Speight, who has published ten coins of this type, has 
not given the weight and size of the coins, though he has men- 
tioned that the “sizes of these coins are those of the originals. 
The weights of any of them can be communicated if desired." 
However, we are left unknown about the weights of these coins. 
Whittel has supplied the weight of his one published coin, 
though  unillustrated. The weight of Whittel’s coins is 
80 етв. = 5.184 grams. Our coin weighs 5.825 grams, and 
is .63 inch in size. 

The two nukhtas of ye of the word Frog seen on the 
present coin are absent on the illustrated specimens of Speight. 
The nukhta of be of Bahaman? is faintly seen only on one piece. 


The letters on the obverse of this coin start from XII and 
end at VI. One coin of Speight, No. 21 is quite similar to it 
but the letters are not well written. The letters executed on 
the present coin are very fine and stylistic than the so far 
published coins of this type. 


Obv. | Rev. 


jr at 
dM do, 
c ole, E. 


Or Or 
Firoa. Shah Bahamanz Raji ridwan Mahmani 
NISAR AHMAD 
19 
BRONZE MEDALLION ISSUED BY THE MINT AT 
BOMBAY 
ГРІ. VH] 


The bronze medallion, Plate VII, 14, must have been issued 
by the mint at Bombay to mark some event of outstanding 
interest, ог on an anniversary of one; or were possibly presented 
Ло visitors to the mint as a souvenir. 


1. Ibid., p. 282. 
2. Whittell, op cit, p. 29, 
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As there appeared to be no way in which to ascertain why 
they had been issued, Dr. P. L. Gupta of the Prince of Wales 
_Musétini, Bombay, was apprdached for his assistancé. The 
enquiry, which he addressed to the Mint authorities, produced 
no results аз he was informed no records were available which 
would explain the necessity for their issue. 


In addition to the medallion which forms the subject of 
this note one other is known to be in the collection of the British 
Museum. Here also no particulars are availablé which бап 
help iri explaining why they were issued, or to establish the 
year of issue. 


A book, The Bombay Mint Hand-Book and Codé of Rules 
by Н. J. К. Wallis. Capt: I. A. Officiating Master of 
the Mint, in the Central Library of the British Muséum has 
supplied some information. It establishes the fact that tlie 
medallion was issued by the Mint as a commemorative. From a 
photographic illustration of the Mint building in the Hand-Béok 
itis certain the obverse of the medallion has a repfesetitition 
of the main portico. The Mint is stated to have been designed 
and constricted by Major John Hawkins of the Bombay 
Engineers. The work was commenced in the year 1824 and 
completed in 1829, The medallion need not necessarily have 
been issued: in the latter year, but there is the possibility it was 
issued im 1829, or some time shortly after the work was 
completed. 


In the Appendices, Part IV, of the Hand-Book, Appendix 
“Н”, which furnishes: a “List of Medal Dies Retained in the 
Mint”; is found am item under “Exhibitions, Shows, etc.", “Mint 
Comuüemorütive", but no date or particulars are furnished. 
The reference: would appear to point. to this medallioh. 


The information available, with an illustration of the 
medallion (Pl, VIL, 14); is published with the hope that further 
details may be furnished with particulars of the yedt in which it 
was, issued. { : 


Ít is Stratige that although if was issued as recently as the 
ninétéénth. cétitury ro tecords: apfear to exist in the Mint con- 
cerning it, or to the year in which it was issued. 


= С. Н. BIDDULPH, 
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A DOUBLE MOHAR OF SIVA SIMHA MALLA OF 
KATHAMANDU 


. Reading in Wright’s Vaméavali? that, towards the first 
half of the 16th Century, King Mahendra Malla “went to Dihli 
with a present of a swan and hawks for the Emperor, who, 
being much pleased therewith, granted his permission to strike 
coin in his own name, in weight six mashas. He struck this 
coin, and called it mohar, and made it current in every part 
of his country”, one may doubt—on chronological and historical 
grounds—the genuinity of the episode, but one would expect to 
find evidence of such coins at least in the few collections which 
specialize in the field of Nepalese Numismatics. 


Unfortunately very little has come to us from this initial 
stage of the Nepalese mediaeval coinage, from Mahendra and 
his immediate successors, very few specimens have been . 
adequately published and even Walsh?—whose work is still of 
fundamental importance 45 years after its publication—started 
his catalogue from the middle of the 17th Century, leaving 
a gap of about a 100 years which has still to be explored. 


I therefore think readers may be interested in the following 
description of a double Mohar of Siva Sirhha Malla, the younger 
son of Mahendra from а Takuri mother, a “wise man" according 
to the- Vamégavali, who reigned іп Kathamandu after the expul- 
sion of his licentious brother, Sadagiva Malla. 


AR, round 


Obv. In small central circle, a vafra or bajra (emblem of 
the Vajrayana Buddhist sect, symbolizing lightning) 
with streamers and dots to r. and 1. Above 7 in 
large characters, between two crescents with dots. 
In smaller character, tangent to the inner circle, 

iva Sim. Around marks which are generally taken 
for imitations of Arabic characters upside-down. 
` Border of bold dots. 


Rev. In small central circle trifüla (Éiva's trident) 
with ornamental scrolls. Above khadga (sword) 
with ‘wreath, flanked to left by noose. Around 
imitation of Arabic characters upside down and 
border of bold dois. 


(See the attached plate) 
1 D. Wright, History of Nepal. Re-edited in 1958 by Susil Gupta 


(India) Pvt. Ltd., Calcutta, p. 125. 
2. E H. Walsh, ‘The coinage of Nepal,’ in JRAS, 1907, pp. 669 & fj 
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Enlargement of a Double Mohar of Siva Simha Malla of Nepal 
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Size 32.2 mm. 


Weight 16.50 gms. (or ca. 162 


ers.), corresponding to about 
12 mashas. Setting of dies: ; 


Apparently unpublished and not in the Numismatic 
Museum of Kathamandu. 


—C. VALDETTARO 


71. Wright gives, for the silver measurements, the following equivalents : 
(p. 183 of the above Edition). 
12 Маваз ==1 tola Г : : : 
This would give a masha of 15 grains and my coin would weigh less 
than llgrains; taking instead a masha of 14.4 grs, (Cunningham, 
CAI, p. 45) the coin comes to about 12 mashas, or two mohars, 


20 


NOTES & NEWS 
COMMUNICATIONS 


11th November, 1964. 
Sir, 
The Marathas in Southern India and Their Coinage 


I enjoyed greatly Mr. Biddulph’s interesting and authori- 
tative article on the above subject which appeared in the JVSI 
Vol. XXV, (1963) Part II, Pages 219/237. I have in my 
collection about 50 pieces of Chhatrapati copper coins which | 
I collected in Poona old bazaar. ‘There are several varieties. 
Some bear the name of Sahu Chhatrapati while others bear the 
legend Sri Raia Chhatrapati with Hijri date 1234 in Nagari 
numerals. There are also three coins of smaller denominations, 
in my collection, and I append below their descriptions 
separately :— 

п Ж Obv.: Sri Raj-Si 
Rev.: Chhatta—ti 
Weight 72 grains 

2. Æ Obv : Raj— 
Rev. : Chhatra—ti 
Weight 63 grains, 

3. Æ Obv . Sri Ra—Si 
Rev.: Chha—Pati 
Weight 35 grains. 

All the above coins have a single horizontal line between 
the sri and raja, and accoiding to Rev. J. E. Abbott they 
are considered as older ones. 

It will be observed that the legends on these three coins 
are not complete yet they are sufficiently clear to assign the 
coins either to Siva Chhatrapati or to the other Chhatrapatis of 
the dynasty. This clearly establishes the fact that fractional 


. denominations below the pice were minted and меге · іп 
circulation. 


- On page 231 Mr. Biddulph has described coin No. 13 as 
follows :— 
“AE Paisa 10 cash: Obv.: Sri Sarabha Raja. Rev.: 
Chhatrapati. Weight 151.6 grains. Mint: Tanjore. 
А rare coin (10 cash) in British Museum collection," 
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\And on page 229 he has assigned the above coin to Sarabhoji 
Raja of Tanjore (1798-1824). Iam in doubt whether the 
legends on this coin (more especially on the reverse of it) have 
been correctly read, because the Maratha dynasty of Tanjore 
was a separate branch altogether and it appears to me that the 
use of that distinguished titlé Chhatrapati by the Tanjore 
.rulers is somewhat curious, Some more light may be thrown 
on this point. 
Thanking you. 
Yours faithfully, 
D. M. Phatak 

. 623/33 Sadashiv Peth, 

Deshmukh Wadi, 

Poona-2. 


2 


Some Notable Mughal Coins 
Dear Sir, 


Shri С. К. Singhal writing on “Some Notable Mughal 
Coins" in JNSI, XXVI, Pt. I. p. 60 published а rupee of Кога 
mint of Shah Jahan II Rafi-ud-daulah. Referring to it he 
states that “except a passing reference by Taylor no other 
coins of Shah Jahan II of Кога mint are described anywhere". 
But one coin of this mint of Shah Jahan II has been 
recorded in The Supplement to the Volume III of the Catalogue 
of Cains in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, p. 156, No. 1518. 
This coin-type, however, is not illustrated—neither by 
S. Ahmad, the compiler of the aforesaid Supplement nor by 
Shri C. R. Singhal. 


Yours faithfully, 
N. AHMAD 
. . College of Indology,, 
Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi—5. 


Addenda & Corrigenda 
INSTI, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I 


“Countermarked Coins of the Shahs of Persia" by С. Н. 
Biddulph. 
Page 77. Fourth line :— 
read Pl. IV, No. 12 for Pl. X. No. 12. 


Page 77. Fifth line :— 
read Pl. V. No. 1 for Pl. X. No. 13. 


OBITUARY 
Dr. JodN WALKER 

. Dr. John Walker, Keeper of Coins and Medals at the 
British Museum, London, died on Nov. 12th, 1964. He wás a 
great scholar in Arbic, and his most important works were in 
the field of Islamic numismatics. He published two masterly 
volumes of the British Museum Catalogue of Muhammadan 
Coins i Vol. I, Arab-Sassanian—1941 and Vol. II, Arab-Byzan- 
tihé dnd post reform Ummaiyad coins—1956. Both of these 
are of fundamental and lasting importance for the numismatic 
history of the early Islamic period. Among his many shorter 
monographs and articles are included such subjects as the 
second Saffarid dynasty of Sistan, the Sultans of Kilwa, an 
ancient dynasty of Hatra in Mésopotiriia, and the important 
identification of coins of a previously unknown group of Arab 
Amirs in tenth century Crete. He also wrote oti subjects connec- 
ted with South Arabia in antiquity ahd.had begun to prepare á 
new treatment of its coinages: His place among the great 
nunlismatic scholars i$ secure and distinguished: - 

He will be jüst rememberéd not only in his official 
capacity as tlie man in, charge of one of the world’s greatest: 
сёш collection but also for his long and valued labours as 
Seciétary and Editor of the Royal Numismatic Society. His 
achievements were rewarded by official recoguition in the, form 
of the C. B. E. and as recipient of the medal of the Royal 
Numismatic Society and of the American Numismatic Society. 
He was an hóüioured Life Member of the Numismatic Society 
of India. То all His friends and colleagues who will remember 
John Walker with affection and gratitude his sudden death 
Came as ё great shock and a profound personal loss. It is 
gratifying to réalise how much deep appreciation was evoked by 
his manifold, kind and helpful services to numerous scholars, 
both in his own and other fields; thrdughott the world. 


G. K. JENKINS 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 53rd ANNUAL CON. 
FERENCE OF THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
OF INDIA HELD AT GAUHATI ON THE 
2nd & 3rd OF JANUARY, 1965 


The 53rd Annual Conference of the Numismatic Society 
of India was held this year at Gauhati on the 2nd and 3rd 
January; 1965. The Conference was inaugurated on 2nd 
January at 4 P.M. in the District Library Hall, Gauhati. The 
inauguration was largely attended by the members of the Society 
ds well as the delegates to the session of tlie All India Oriéntal 
Cüfiference. Shri A. Ghosh, Director General of Archaeology 
iú India, thë President-elect of the Society, was in the Chair. 
Welcoming thé President Shri Ghosh on the occasióri; Prof; 
Jàgaüüàth Agrawal outlihed the importäncë of nüiiismutics and 
the significant tole of the Numismatic Society of India in 
furthéring stüdy and research in numismatics. Poiiiting out to 
thé desirability of more sympathetic attitude of thé Governmérit 
towards tlie Society, Ptof: Agrawal said the Society was 
doubly fortuhate in having as its Presidetit Shri A. Ghosh who 
Wü8 not only а distitiguished archaeologist of thé Country and 
who thus fully realised thé importance öf numismātics but one 
who héads the Directóráté General of Archaeology in India arid 
wis théféfore in a position to influence the Government to take 
kéétitr interest in the affairs of the Soceity and to affect a closer 
lidgon between the Departmen: of Archaéology and thé 
Nümismatic Society which will be of immience benefit to Ше 
stiidy of India’s past. Prof. Agrawal then requested Shri Ghosh 
to deliver his Presidential Address. 


Presidential Address 


. Sli A. Ghosh delivered his Presidéntial Address ad 
follows : 


"Friends and Fellow-workers. 


^I cannot adequately express my thanks to the Executive 
Council of the Numismatic Society of India for having chosen 
me as the President of the Society for the curfent year. This 
thanksgiving is much more sincere than the customary forma- 
lity: for; whereas all my predécessorá were the léading nümis- 
matists of the country, I have no hesitation in confessing what is 
already known to you; tliat is; my contribution to nüimisniatics. 
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is nil. I have taken it, therefore, that my selection has been 
on grounds other than numismatic scholarship and have also 
accepted the invitation and the honour on considerations other 
than my technicalcompetence. Let me warn you, therefore, 
against expecting a learned numismatic discourse in my 
present address to you: I shall make no pretensions of telling 
you anything new about coins but shall confine myself to a 
few general observations. It is a well-established convention 
that the annual President should mention in his address the 
recent discoveries and publications in the field. I shall refrain 
from doing so, as I cannot claim that I can augment your 
knowledge. : 


“Though never actively connected with the Society, not even 
a subscription-paying member thereof, I have always cherished 
the highest regard for it, Led and manned by selfless workers, 
who have not only kept the torch burning but have added 
greater and greater glow to it, the Society has now established 
itself as а unique institution in the academic sphere. In the 
new building that has come up at Varanasi the soul of the 
Society has, as it were, found its body. It now remains to find 
out ways and means to make that body more and more efficient 
and effective in giving shape to the mission of its soul. And 
after a fruitful existence of more than fifty years, it is time that 
that mission was clearly defined. You, who have in the past 
interested yourselves more in the Society than I have, are no 
doubt in a more privileged position to make that definition. But 
I may be allowed to place before you my conception of what 
should be the Society's mission. The Society should develop 
a rich coin-collection of its own—in originals as far as possible 
and in replicas—and an equally rich library, so that it becomes 
the focal centre of research in Indian numismatics. As and 
when this is put into practice, the work will outgrow the capa- 
cities of honorary workers, however enthusiastic. "There will 
then be the need of a wholetime director assisted by a wholetime 
staff, It is not possible that all these developments will take 
place within а few months or even years. Nevertheless, once a 
definite objective is before us, it is likely that there will be some 
striving for achieving it. I therefore put it to you that the 
ideal of the Society should be to develop itself into, or promote 
the inception and growth of, an Institute of Indian Numismatics. 
The hurdles in the way are sure to be many, but that need not 
frighten us away from even setting the ideal before us and 
planning for its fulfilment. 


."From the land of ideals let me descend to earth or even 
below it, viz. archaeology in relation to coins. The excavator 
of a site of the historical period knows how valuable coins are 


- 
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in providing the upper chronological limits of his strata and 
periods. How coins have helped in the absolute (as distinct 
from relative) dating of archaeological material has been satis- 
factorily dealt with by a young colleague of mine? But this 
presupposes that the coins themselves are firmly dated, which, 
аз we are all aware, is unfortunately not always the case. 
The same is equally true of dating on the basis of palaeography. 


“Another colleague of mine proposes to work on the reverse 
thesis: is it possible to work out the period of coins of 
uncertain dates on the basis of archaeological stratification ? 
One recalls how almost sixty years back the excavation at 
Taxila settled the then-disputed priority of the Kadphises 
group of rulers over the Kanishka group. 


"Two major problems which excavations, and they alone, 
can solve. are: (1) the antiquity of coinage in India, and 
(2) the relative chronology of punchmarked and cast coins. 
In regard to the first, I may state that a large number of sites 
with protohistoric and historicel deposits have of late been 
excavated all over India, particularly in north and central 
India and in the Deccan, and at all of them coins are associated 
only with the beginnings of the historical period. І admit that 
these beginnings themselves require. а greater chronological 
definition than is available at present, specially with reference 
to individual regions. Making all reservations for such a 
definition and for what the future may reveal, coinage does not 
seem to have been introduced in any part of India before the 
sixth century B. C., may be somewhat later, though some have 
cited literary passages, with supposed interpretations thereof, 
in support of an earlier dating. It is fascinating to speculate on 
what economic factors were responsible for, or were favourable 
to, the advent of coins, as also on whether апу foreign 
influences w re at work. If there were extraneous factors, 
we have to pin-point their nature: was it only the idea of 
coinage that came to India, as ‘ideas have wings, or was there 
something more concrete than mere ideas? [аш afraid all 
that has been said on the subject till now lacks precision. 


“On ‘the second problem, viz. the relative chronology of 
punch-marked and cast coins, the general view, based on 
a priori considerations, is that the former are earlier than the 
latter. But the evidence of careful excavations is more in 
favour of their contemporaneity than otherwise. The evidence 


* 


1 S.C. Ray, Stratigraphic Evidence of Coins in Indian Excavations and 
Some Allied Issues, Numismatic Notes znd Monographs, no, 8 (Numismatic 
Society of India, Varanasi, 1959). : 


Й 
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is derived from the excavations at Hastinüpura,! Sravasti? and 
Tilaura-kot,® the Jast in the Nepal tara? (identified hy some with 
the ancient Kapilavastu, though the recent excavation there 
did not yield anything in support or refutation of the idenfifica- 
tion) ; ; at all these sites the co-occurrence of the two classes 
of coins is attested. The evidence from Kausambi and Rajghat, 
two. other major sites in the Сайда valley under excavation, 
will, when fully available, be interesting in this direction. 
Even if the priority of one class over the other is established 
by future work, the economic and political conditions that 
‘made the simultaneous currency of both the classes in the same 
region possible have to be understood, not to speak ofthe 
origin of the two different techniques. 


“Noteworthy is the occurrence at Tilaura-kot of die-struck 
coins along with punch-marked and uninscribed cast ones. Of 
particular interest are the die-struck and cast coins with the 
symbol of a four-spoked wheel, the reverse being plain. The 
flan of the cast coins is larger than that of the die-struck 
ones, and the junction of the spokes is thickened resulting in 
a tiny pellet. The four-spoked wheel seems to have beer the 
symbol of Tilaura-kot when it was the capital of an independent 
state in the first three centuries or so before Christ. 


“It ig not my intention to examine the stratigraphy of coins 
in all recent excavations and their value in absolute and relative 
chronology, The above examples will show how excayations 
can help in establishing the concurrence ‘and sequence of 
techniques, which are Tikel y to be lost sight of if coins are 
diyorced from their context and studied individually. 


*A great lacuna in our knowledge is the metallurgical 
aspect of coins. Large-scale physical and chemical analyses 
of coins would doubtless lead to an understanding of ancient 
metallurgy. The identification of the mines from which the 
ores were extracted would give us an inkling into ancient trade 
and commerce. The proportion of alloy in a.class of coins 
may lead to significant conclusions on the prosperity or other- 
wise of the ruler who issued them'and of his state. І am sure 
an equipped laboratory can work on the subject for several 
years. 


“Fresh discoveries of coins have been being published Seis 
in Indian Archacology—A Review ; since its inception in 1954 
there has been in it a chapter on Numismatics and Treasure- 
trove. But as its editor I know how inadequate the infor- 


1 Ancient India, nos. 10 and 11 пз and 1955), p, 101. 
2 Information from Dr. K.K. Sinha. 
3 Information from Shrimati D, Mitra. 
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mation often is.. If the suppliers of the material would give 
us more accurate information than what we sometimes get (for 
instance, ‘so many Mughal coins were discovered’ or, worse 
still, ‘coins weighing so many hundred ¢ol@s were acquired as 
treasure-trove’), we shall be glad to incorporate it in the chapter, 
so that it is more useful to numismatists than it is now. - 


“And that brings me to the operation of the almost-a- 
century-old Treasuretrove Act. In spite of its age the Act 
still stands us in good stead in bringing to notice and acquiring 
valuable finds, but, as is well-known and is often lamented, 
its cumbrous procedure and, what is more, the ignorance of the 
people have resulted in the loss of тапу а precious hoard. 
Arising out of a resolution of a member of the Central Advisory 
Board of Archaeology, a Committee was set up in 1963 to 
recommend measures on evolving a simplified procedure for pay- 
ment to owners and finders of treasure-trove, so as to provide 
the necessary incentive for the declaration of the find. The 
recommendations of the Committee have been brought to the 
notice of all State Governments by the Government of India ; 
the chief of them is that the compulsory declaration of a 
find should be made to the village panchayat (and not to the 
District Collector as laid down in the present Act), which 
should also be competent to acquire the find. If implemented, 
they may have some salutary result, but nothing less than an 
extensive public education will produce the desired effect in full. 


“Tt has been suggested that the Numismatic Society should 
have some voice in the aquisition and distribution of treasure- 
trove coins. I do not know how far it is possible to vest such 
executive functions in the’ Society in its present set-up, but 


concrete proposals may be put forward for the consideration of 
the authorities. f 


“Bringing out catalogues of coins lying in different museums 
is a part of the programme of bringing coins to light. The 
need has been emphasized by so many others before me that 
І need not add my voice to*theirs. It is satisfactory to note 
that the Andhra Pradesh Government have brought out within 
& Short periód as many as six catalogues of coins in the 
Hyderabad State Museum and that the Asutosh Museum has 
produced a catalogue of indigenous coins in its possession. I 
am also glad to say that the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
have decided to bring up-to-date Smith's invaluable catalogue 
and have commissioned the veteran Dr. J.N. Banerjea for 
the purpose. It is imperative that other museums should follow 
suit without delay; the Government of India are prepared to 
give grants-in-aid for the purpose. The case, of private 

21 i 
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collections is more difficult, for here we can only depend on 
the good will of the owners in bringing their collections to public 
notice in the form of catalogues ; sometimes they may be chary 
. of doing so for а variety of reasons. 


“The 1955-session of the Central Advisory Board of 
‘Archaeology adopted a resolution of Dr. A. S. Altekar to the 
effect that steps should be taken to examine the coins that had 
reached some of the State Governments as a result of the 
merger of the former Princely States. Accordingly, the 
Archaeological Survey of India entrusted the work to the 
distinguished numismatist Shri С. К. Singhal, who examined 
and prepared a working-list of over six hundred coins in the 
Jaipur Treasury and over seven thousand coins in 
the Gwalior Treasury. But this is only a fraction of 
the task of bringing to light coins lying hidden in official 
chests. Perhaps many Government Treasuries and the Mints 
have with them collections which should be brought to notice 
and should even be transferred to more easily accessible 
institutions such as museums, where they will be better 
utilized. I am sure our State Museums can take effective steps 
In this direction with little effort. 


“An administrator-member of the Central Advisory Board 
of Museums and Archaeology in 1953 drew the attention of 
the Boards to the dearth of competent numismatists in the 
country to hold charge of coin-collections in museums. To 
judge from the papers published in the Journal of the Society 
it appears that senior persons no longer solely hold the ground 
of numismatic studies but the younger generation is also coming 
forward. Yet the administrator’s difficulties may be genuine, 
as equally genuine is the apprehension that young epigraphists 
are dwindling in number. I am afraid short-term training in 
these subjects, such as is being imparted in some universities 
in their diploma-courses, is not a complete solution to the 
problem; it no doubt promotes the acquisition of some 
knowledge but does not produce specialists. Some thoughts 
have to be bestowed on the problem. 


“This reminds me of the question of coins in relation to 
their repositories — the museums : how coins should be accessioned 
and arranged into collections for display, study and reserve, 
how the display can be made attractive and instructive to the 
lay-visitor, whether a uniform system of accessioning and 
cataloguing can be evolved. But these are matters which 
mainly concern museologists and had best be diseussed by 
them. I shall confine myself only to one aspect, viz. the need 
to make available hundreds of replicas of different varieties of 
coins — to fill the lacunae in museums and other collections, for 
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educative purposes, to satisfy public hobby and also for 
numismatic research, There is money in the proposition both 
for the owner and the enterpriser, all the more so if both the 
bodies are combined in one. 


“I shall conclude my remarks by referring to the Society’s 
programme of publishing Corpuses of Indian coins. I learn 
that the estimated expenditure on editing and printing each 
volume is Rs. 35,000. The Government of India have 
promised a grant to the extent of fifty per cent of the expendi- 
ture, subject to а maximum of Rs. 15,000 per volume, for the 
first two volumes to start with, to be published by 1966, in 
lieu of one hundred and fifty copies of each. The Society is 
now naturally worried about finding the remaining fifty per 
cent and has appealed to the State Governments’ for help. 
Let us hope that paucity of funds will not stand in the wa 
of the materialization of this laudable project.” . ў 


Dr. Moti Chandra then thanked Shri Ghosh for his learned 
and inspiring Address, the audience for their presence and 
patient hearing and the authorities of the АП India Oriental 
Conference for having invited the Numismatic Society of India 
to hold its session at Gauhati and provided all facilities for it. 


+ * * * 


General Business Meeting 


The General Business Meeting of the Society was held the 
next day, on the 3rd January, 1965. In the absence of the 
Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, Dr. Rama Rao presided over the 
Meeting. The following members were present : 

1. Shri A. Ghosh 


. Dr. M. Rama Rao 
‘Dr. Moti Chandra 


3 

4. Dr. А. К. Narain ~ 
5. Dr. V. 5, Agrawala 

6. Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra 7 
7. Dr. P.L,Gupta ° А 

8. Prof. Jagannath Agrawal 


9, Dr. T. V. Mahalingam 
10. Shri Balchandra Jain 
11. Shri K. D. Bajpai 
12. Shri G. H. Khare 
13. Shri A. V. Pandya ` 
14. ` Shri J. M. Nanavati 
‚15. Dr. A. K. Bhattacharya 
16. Shri P. N. Mohandas 
17. Shri R. Subrahmanyam 
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18. Shri M.'C. Das 

19. Shri Satya Prakash 

20. Shri Braja Dulal Chattopadhyaya 
21. Acharya Bhagwan Deva 
22. Shri Yogananda 

23. Dr. A. M. Shastri 

24. Shri Shivaji Singh 

25. Dr. J. S. Mishra 

26. Shri H. A. Phadke 

27. Shri P. V. Ranade 

28. Shri J. N. Tiwari 

29. Shri S. N. Sahai. 


Before taking up the normal business, the Meeting passed 
condolence resolutions on the sad death of the Late Prime 
Minister of India Shri Jawahar Lal Nehru and the Late Dr. 
John Walkar and the 'members stood up to observe two-minutes’ 
silence. ‘ 


General Seeretary’s Report 


The General Secretary, Dr. A. K. Narain, then ‘presented 
a report on the activities of the Society during the past year. 
In this report, he informed the members that the normal acti- 
vities of the Society had proceeded satisfactorilly during the 
year. Besides attending to the increasing number of enquiries 
from coin-collectors and numismatics, the Society published, 
since the last conference, the part II of Vol. XXV of JN SI, and 
pt.lof Vol XXVI. He assured that since pt. II of Vol. XXVI 
is also in press and is expected to be released shortly, the 
Society is maintaining the timely publication of its research 
journal About the other publications, the General Secretary 
informed that the Supplement to the Bibliography of Indian 
Coins is expected to be released early next year and there is a 
proposal to bring out next year at least two monographs under 
the Numismatic Notes and Monographs series of the Society. 


In connexion with Society’s publications programme, the 
General Secretary informed the Meeting that happily atlast . 
some definite progress had been made towards the publication of 
the series Corpus of Indian Coins. He said that the Government 
of India have agreed to help the publication of the first two 
volumes by giving an assistance upto 50% of the estimated 
expenditure on each volume, subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 15,000.00 per volume. In return, the Govérnment expected 
150 copies of each volume free of cost. 'The Society's accep- 
tance of the grant had already been intimated to the Govern- 
ment and the first instalment was likely to be released shortly. 
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The ‘General Secretary, however, pointed out 'that some problems 
still rémained. Most important was the problem of raising 
the remaining 50€ of the expenditure. ‘Further, since the 
Government grant was calculated on the basis of 500 copies 
of each volume whereas the Society proposed to print at least 
1000 copies of each, the extra expenditure will have to 
be borne by the Society. ‘The Society had ‘approached 
various State Governments in this connection, but the General 
Secretary said, since the Corpus Scheme had already been very 
much delayed, it was proposed to take up immediately the 
publication of the first two volumes of the Corpus. 


Speaking about the Library and the Museum of the 
Society, the General Secretary informed the members that the 
Government of India made a grant of Rs. 7,000.00 ‘during the 
last financial years for the development of the Library and 
the Museum. Of this grant, Rs. 3000.00 were utilized in 
purchasing books periodicals, and Rs. 4,000.00 for negatives, 
photographs and electroplated specimens of coins. The grant 
though meagre had been most welcome and it was hoped that 
similar grants would be made available to the Sociéty during 
the current financial year also. 


Alongwith the necessity of reorganisstion and development 
of the Library and building up a Society's Museum, the General 
Secretary also emphasized the need to expand  Society's 
building. For this also the Society had prepared a plan and 
submitted it for financial assistance to the Central and the 
State Governments. Their reply was still awaited. 


While reviewing the normal activities of the Society, the 
General Secretary had earlier informed that 17 individuals 
and 3 institutions were enrolled as new members since the 
previous meeting. 


In the:end, the General Secretary renewed his appeal to 
all the members of the Society, especially the influential 
members, to come to Society's help by influencing the various 
State Governments and charitable institutions to take more 
‘active interest in Society’s affairs and to make generous 
donations for the various plans and programmes of the Society. 


After the General Secretary’s report, the Meeting approved 
the audited statements of accounts of the Society for the year 
1963-64* as well as the estimated budget for the year 1965-66. 
‘The following explanations of the objections in the audited 
report were also approved. 


* Appendéd to the Proceedings. 
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(a)—(for. objection listed at note No.5 of the report) 
Steps are being taken to realise the amount from the . 
party concerned ; and 


(b)—(for objection listed at note No.6 of the report)— 
This irregularity will be avoided in future. 


` Then the Honarary Fellows, Honoaary Members and Offiee- 
Bearers were elected as follows :-— 


Honorary Fellow — Рг. V. 5. Agrawala 


Honorary Members—1. Shri C. R. Singhal, and 
2. Shri Ajit Ghose 


.Office- Bearers : 


(1) Vice-Chairman—Dr. М. Rama Rao 


. (2) Asstt. Secretary—Shri J. N. Tiwari 


(3) Executive Council— 


Shri A. Ghosh 

Dr. A. K. Bhattacharya 
Shri K. D. Bajpai 

Dr. P. L. Gupta 

Shri B. C. Jain 

Shri J. M. Nanavati 

Shri G. H. Khare 

Shri P. N. Mohandas 


(4) President (for the year 1965) — 
Prof. Jagannath Agrawal. 


Quo VER Oo Eo pe 


- After the elections, the following resolutions were passed 


at the Meeting : 


“Resolutions 
1. 


The Society thanks the Government of India for accepting 
the scheme of the publication of the Corpus of Indian Coins 
in 10 volumes by the Society and for agreeing to meet 
half of the cost of the publjcation of the two volumes in 
the first instance. It further requests the various State 
Governments to financially assist the Society to complete 
"this important project. 


The Society, while reiterating its resolution passed at 


` the Poona session last year, emphasizes the desirability 


of exempting the ancient gold coins from the Gold 
Control Order, and expresses its disappointment at the 
absence of such provision in Gold Control Act recently 
passed. The Society further appoints a Committee 
consisting of the General Secretary, the. President and 
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Dr. P. L. Gupta to frame rules in respect of collection of 
` gold coins for submission to the Government for 
consideration. ' 


3. The Society, while re-iterating its resolution passed at 
the Poona session last year, requests the Government of 
India and the State Governments to examine the desirabi- 
.lity of amending the Treasure Trove laws and rules 
framed under Treasure ‘Trove Act to simplify the 
procedure regarding acquitsition and payment to the 
owners and finders of Treasure Troves as recommended 

by the Central Asvisory Board of Archaeology. 

4, The Society requests the Government of India and the 
State Governments to place the name of the Numismatic 
Society’s Museum on the distribution list of Treasure 
Trove coins, giving it the place next to the National. 
Museum of India. 


5. The Society feels that in many States, The Treasure 
Trove finds are indifferently treated, and they are not 
properly reported, examined or published. The Society 
therefore urges upon the State Governments to take 
effective steps to acquire the finds and semd them to 
the State Museums for study and preservation. 


6. It has come to the notice of the Society that large number 
of coins of historical interest are lying unexamined in 
the State Treasuries. Therefore the Society requests the 
State Governments to issue orders to Treasury Officers to 
send such coins to the State Museums for study and 
preservation. 


7. The Society congratulates the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh for publishing catalogues of coins in the State 
Museum, Hyderabad ; апа filling the extreme necessity 
of the publication of similar catalogues of coins deposited 
in other museums in the country, particularly those at 
Gwalior, Jaipur, Nagpur, Madras, Patna and Lucknow, it 
urges upon the respective State Governments to take 
immediate steps in this direction and complete the work 
with the financial assistance available to them for this 
purpose from the Government of India. If necessary, the 
Society will be glad to offer its co-operation and help. 


8. To encourage the growing interest in the modern coins, 
the Society urges upon the Government of India to frame 
rules for the supply of proofs and new coins on the lines 
current in the British and United States Mints. The 
Society further feels that more liberal rules should be 
framed by the Government for granting licences for export 
of the machine—made Indian coins of the British period. . 
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9. The Society feels the necessity of establishing an Institute 
of Numismiatics to encourage numismatic studies and 
authorises the Executive Committee to prepare an 
exhaustive scheme and to find ways and means to 
implement it.  . 

10. Resolved ‘that an eon for nancial help for publications 
be made to the Central Advisory Board of Museums in the 
name of the Musem of the.Numismatic Society of India. 

11, Resolved that the next Meeting of the Numismatic Society 


of India may be held at its headquarters at Varanasi as 
an experimental measure. 


Reading of Papers 


Reading of Papers was taken up immediately after the 
Business Meeting. The President, Shri A. Gbosh, took the 
Chair and the following papers were read and discussed NEN 

1. B.Ch. Chhabra—Fresh discovery of two silver coins 

i ‚ of Alexander the Great. 
' 2. Jagannath Agrawal—A rare- clay sealing from Sunet. 

3. P.V. Ranade—A copper coin of Wima Kadphises 

from Aurangabad.* 

4. A.K. Bhattacharya— 

(1) An interesting hoard of cast coins 
from Harinarayanpur, West Ben- 
gal, in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta;f and 

(2) Three coins of Shamsuddin 

. Ahmad Shah of Bengal’ in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta.t 


5. К. Бонат А coin hoard from Kamrej. 
.6. K. D. Bajpai— (1) A unique gold coin of Harsha ; and 
(2) Copper coinage of the Guptas. t 
7. А.У. Pandya— А find of Kshatrapa coins from Deva 
in Gujgrat. 


8. diia Mitra Shastri—Some observations on Audum- 
: bara Coinage. * 


9. С.Н. Khare— Some coins from the Goa State. 
10. Braj | Dulal йызы ту significance of 


‘Altar’ type coins of 
Skandagupta. 


ж Published elsewhere in this issue. 
^ 1 These papers were read but taken back by the authors, to be sub- 
mitted later for publication. 
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Shri Balchandra Jain informed about the discovery of a 
big hoard of 757 Kushana Copper coins from Shahdol District 
of Madhya Pradesh on which he will be submitting a com- 
prehensive paper later. Likewise, Shri Shivaji Singh informed 
about the discovery of a hoard of Punch-marked coins from 
Parsa Dayaram, Gorakhpur District, Uttar Pradesh and a paper 
on it is published in this issue elsewhere. ‘A rare coin of 
Gambhira Singh cf Manipur’ by S. P. Basu, which was sub- 
mitted for reading was taken to be read in the absence of the 
author. On this occasion, Acharya Bhagwan Deva of Rohtak 
also exhibited some coins and seals. 
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BUY and SELL any kind of Indian or foreign coins :— 
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Indo-Greek, Parthian, Sessanian, Gupta, Mughal, 
Zodiac gad others, Indian nativerstates silver 
rupees and others. 
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. Paper money of India from early to date. 
Error and vareity wants all kinds. 


War Medals, and other fine medals. 
Antiques, Curios, Stamps etc; eto ; 


e 
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Please write with details and prices :— 


SANTOSH KUMAR, 

Numismatist, Philatelist, Antiques, Curios and Arts, etc;, 
8/10“G” Block, Connaught Circus, Radial Road, No. 2, 
Opp; Regal Park, New Delhi-4à. Phone—with 46184, 
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References :—Life member : Numismatic Society of India, Varanasi. 
Life member : Empire of India Philatelic Society, Bombay~1. 
Life member : Fine Arts & Crafts Society, New Delhi. 
Member: ATA, U.S.A. ; 
Member : BACC, Canada. 
Indo-Amen ; Banglore. 
IPSC, Hongkong. 
National & Grindlays Bank Ltd., Lloyds Branch, New Delhi-1. 
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Qd a е н Ө Н ИНД н н ер нөр н н tek oh DI фанн бе н Өен ] ^ 
[242 
^ 

* ' ^ 
BUY AND SELL YOUR ў 


COINS AND STAMPS 


A Qd oQeQo0000099 


WRITE ТО: 
А. S. KAPOOR 
26B, CANNAUGHT PLACE 
NEW DELHI-1 
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Big Stock of Historical Coins for Sale 


ооф 
SEPP 


ee 


: Please contact for : 


* 


es 


e Indo-Sessanian, Gadhaiya, Horseman-types of, Various rulers 


dede dee 


€ Various Delhi Sultans and Moghals. 
€ Native States of Rajasthan & 
& Many other types. 


а OQ А кесиги жо nnde eren 


SHANKERLAL ROOPNARAIN, JEWELLERS 
. Gopalji Ka Rasta, Jaipur (Rajasthan) 


ree 


vas 


` Стат: AZADHIND Phone 2719 


оН фир дер ер др НН p ret Гөр or ОАР Geo 4 POM ФО ФУ S 


D 
Яніне 


Auditor's -Report 


The Secretary, 
Numismatic Society of India, 
B. H. U., Varanasi-5. 


Dear Sir, 


JIn'terms of our report mentioned on the Balance Sheet as 
at 31st March, 1964 we report that we ‘have examined the 
annexed Balance Sheet as at 31st March, -1964 ‘and the annexed 
Income and Expenditure Account ier the year ‘ended on 1st 
"April, 1963 to 31st March 1964 of the Numismatic Society of 
India, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi with books and 
vouchers and bid to report:that we obtained-all the information 
&nd explanation we have required, In our opinion he annexed 
'Balance'Sheet exhibits a true and correct view of information 
and explanations given to us and ‘as shown by the books of 
the Society : 


.l. That Furniture Fund and Strong -Room Fund 
amounting to. Rs. 3000[- and Rs.-2,500/- has -been 
- transferred from Genérál Fund. | 
2. А воп of:Rs. 2,920.20 п.р,!ав ‘been incurred out of 
General Fund of the:Society. 


, 


°З. 4A sum'of Rs. 90/- has been incurred in "construction of 
^ Strong Roomagainst its specific grants of Rs. 2,500/- 
-has been met from the General Fund. 

4. The cost of Duplicator worth :Rs. :570]- has been 
incurred out of the General Fund of the-Sóciety. 

5. А sum of Rs. 85/-27 .shown.:as ‘Sundry “Advances 
during March 1963 has not been :recovéred upto the 
year March, 1964. -This should ‚Бе tealised or 
adjusted. e 


“6. It is found the cheques ` deposited’ in ‘the bank were 
recorded in'the books after a-gap'óf-a' жш or So.. 


‘GHANSHYAM Das & Co. 
Chartered Accountant. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF 
Balance Sheet as at 





Figure of the 


previous Year 


Rs. nP. 


7,659 43 
35,191 53 


i ty tt lt 


58,535 30 





‘CAPITAL AND 
LIABILITIES 


Rs. nP. 





Furniture Fund : . 
Maharastra Govern- 
ment 1962-63 
Library Fund : 
Non-recurring 
from Central 
1963-64 
Museum Fund : 
Non-recurring 
from Central 
1963-64 

Strong Room Fund: 
Non-recurring grant 
from Central Govt. 
1962-63 
Special 
Fund: 
Building Fund ; 
Addition during the 
year 


grant 
Govt. 


grant 
Govt. 


Publication 


Sundry Advance 
Sundry Liabilities to 
Editors Honorarium 
Contribution Charges 
Sundry Liabilities for 
Gupta Coins 

Sundry Liabilities for 
Golden Jubilee 4Ex- 
penses, 

General Fund : : 
Add Excess of Income 
over Expenditure 


Total 








35,191 53 


рх 0 


8,349 11 
1,071 82 





Rs. 


3,000 


3,000 


455 


9,420 
66,846 


nP. 


00 


00 


00 


00 


43 


59 
23 


00 
00 


00 


93 
18 


R. G. CHANDRA 
Treasurer 


J. L. PANDEY 
Accountant 


А. К. NARAIN 
Secretary 
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INDIA B.H.U., VARANASI. 
3Ist. March 1964. 





Figure of the ASSETS AND 
previous Year PROPERTIES 





Rs. nP. 
34,171 00 | Building 34,171 00 
720 50 | Medal (Dies) A/C | 720 50 
- 3038 48 | Furniture AJC : 3,038 48 
Addition during the 
year 3,370 07 
6,408 55 
Less Depreciation for 
the year 488 35 5,920 20 
Duplicator AJC > 600 00 
Less Depreciation for s 
the year. 30 00 570 00 
Loans and Advances : 
25 00 | Advance to staff ; 20 00 
85 27 | Sundry advance 85 27 105 27 
287 16 | Library (At Cost). - 287 16 
7,000 00 | Investment (at cost) 
National Saving Cer- 
tificate 7,000 00 
Strong Room 2,590 00 
Cash and Bank 
Balances : 
12,764 90 | With State Bank of 
India Ltd., C/A. 15,273 30 
442 99 | Cashin hand ` 208 75 | 15,482 05 
58,535 30 . Total ... 66,846 18 
D y: Аз per our separate report on that date. 
Dated 1st August, 1964 GHANSHYAM Das & Co, 


Vuranasi І Chartered Accountants. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY-OF 
Income and Expenditure Acéount for 











'EXPENDITURE Rs. -nP..| ‘Rs. nP. 
previous year " 
Rs. nP. 
- 4,119 36 | To Printing dnd Sta- 5,590 38 
tionery - 
1,768 00 | „ Contribution Char- 476 00 
ges 
800 00 | , Postage & Tele- 1,121 25 
grams 
2,682 00 | ,, Salary & Allow- 3,470 91 
ance 
68 20 | , Bank Comniission 50 38 
110 84| ,, Sundry Expenses 20 93 
e - 
115 -13 | , Traveling and 46 52 
° Conveyance 
200 00| ,, Auditor’s Honora- 140 00 
rium 
1,900. 00 | ,, Editor's Honora- 1,100 00 
riùm — 
15 00 | ,, Annual Conference | 315 00 
„ Garden Expenses 31 '00 
150 -00 | ,, Depreciation ` on 
Assets : 
Duplicator 30 00 
Furniture "488 35 518 35 
8,281 50 | ,, Excess of Income 1,071 82 
over Expenditüre* 
20210 06, .. , Total Rs. 13,952 54 
А. К. NARAIN К. С. CHANDRA .]. L. PANDEY 
Secretary Treasurer -Aécountant 
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INDIA B.H.U. VARANASI. 
the year ended 31st ү кы, 


Figure of the 


previous year|' 


v стт eer Арт 


INCOME 





Rs, nP. 


3,835 A By Sale of Publications 


30 20 


1,000 00. 


500 00 


621 48 


12,200 00 


” 
» 
” 


Ll 


< 


э 


ч 


Subscriptions. - 
Advertisements 
Donations. 

Life, Membership | 
Subscription 
Golden Jubilees 
Advance 
Government 
Grants : 
Recurring Grants: 
Director of Public 
Instruction Orissa, 
Cuttak, 1962-63, 


Madhya Pradesh | 


Govt, 1962:63. 
Rajasthan Govt, 
1962-63 


Director of Public; |. 


Andhra Pradesh, 
Hyderabad 
1962:63 

Madras ` Govt 
1962.63 
Bibar.Govt. 
1963-64, - 


Central Govt. | 


- 1963-64 


——— MR Á— P| 


20,210 06 


U.P. Govt. e 
1963-64 


Madhya Pradesh | 


Govt. 1963-64 _ 
Madras Govt. 
1963-64 


Total Rs. 











Rs. nP 

2,830 34 

2,692 20 

30 00 

300 00 

500 00 

à 
300 00* 
300 00 
300 00 
1,000 00 
. 300 00 
300 00 
4,0000 00 
500 00 
300 00 


300 00| 7,600 00 
13, 952 52 | 13,952 54 


“As per out Separate report on that date. 
Dated 1st August, 1964. 


Varanasi 


GHANSHYAM Das. & CO., 
Chartered Accountanta, 
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Note on some Legends of the Bahmani Coins (1-13) ; Copper 
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